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timber resources may be conserved; the 
perpetuation of these resources thru a 
wise and practicable program of reforesta- 
tion; the more effective cooperation and 
coordination of the producing, merchan- 
dising and wood using branches of the in- 
dustry; the fostering of home build- 
ing thruout the country; these are the 
major themes that are engaging 
the attention and thought. of the 
convention. The report of the 
opening session of the conven- 
tion held on Thursday afternoon 
of this week, will 
be found on 
pages 54 to 57 of 
this issue. 




















S this 

issue 
of Ameri- 
can Lum- 
berman goes to press 
the twenty-second an- 
nual meeting of the 
National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is being held in Chicago. 
It is in all respects a notable as- 
sembly, thoroly representative of 
the lumber producing industry, 
and permeated by htgh ideals ot 
service to the country. The welfare and 
advancement of America, no less than of 
the great lumber industry in which most 
of those in attendance are engaged, is the 
dominant note of the convention. ‘The 
standardization of lumber grades and 
sizes, to the end that the consuming 
public may be served with greater eff- 
ciency and economy, and that the nation’s 
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1. 
STARK 





The LAST QUALITY € 
WORD in SERVICE 


BRAND With largely increased manufacturing facilities and constantly 
strengthened service organization, built up along the line of 

CYPRESS— close personal attention to the requirements of our rapidly- 

Lumber, Lath, growing clientele, we are better prepared today than ever be- 

Finish, Siding, fore to supply your wants in all items in the accompanying 

Moulding panel. And we proudly stencil our name on every piece as a 
HARDWOODS— guarantee of quality. 

Band sawn 

Kiln dried — ‘ 

Rough or Surfaced We have specialized for years on mixed cars and a great many 

All thicknesses of our customers are effecting decided saving in freight cost and 
VENEERS— simplifying their buying problem through this particular service. 

ee But we are just as well equipped to load in straight as in mixed 

Siiats Rim, ; cars, so that we can take care of your needs, whatever they 

Cypress Battery may be. A wire or letter will bring quotations promptly. 

Stock 

—MIXED WITH— 


OAK FLOORING JAMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. 











Straight or Mixed 
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Cirrnouncement ! 


Reasonable NE , V 


rates. 
Send us your Storage 


lumber. Y ARD 


Hardwoods and 
Softwoods 


PLENTY SPACE 


NATIONAL 


eo 
Manufacturing Co. 
mais thanetieemsie Detroit, Mich. 
YARD: 6 Mile Road and Mt. Elliott Ave. 


Established 1897 
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Me. ranc i General Offices: Chicago Offices: 
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ORDER NOW 


4. BIRCH 


F A S Buyers for sash and 
. . door plants, furniture and 
woodworking factories 

No. 1 Com. should avail themselves 


& Sel of this special offering in 
. high quality Birch lumber. 


No. 2 Com. As this stock is offered 


subject to prior sale, we 
advise you to place your 
order soon. 





Balance up your assort- 

Wire Now ments now while this 
for Prices. bone dry, well manufac- 
tured lumber is obtainable. 


Weidman - Vogelsang 
iwiltet sic, Lumber Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Only a Dog—But He Loved His Home 





0, THIS HAS NOTHING WHATEVER to do with the lumber 
business; it’s all about a dog. Is there any reader who has 

_ hot at some time in his life owned—and loved—a dog? The 
writer has, and he knows just how the owners of Bobbie, out at 
Silverton, Ore., felt when he was lost to them for many months. 

Folks who talk about their dogs are bores—to persons who have 
not known the love of a dog. Of course there are skeptics who 
fancy dogs can’t think, that they have no souls and that they do 
not understand half that their doting masters say to them. But 
they simply do not know dogs, and they do not know what love 
between dog and man can do to stir intelligence. 

How did Bobby: find his way back home a distance of three 
thousand miles? The writer for one does not ask or greatly care, 
for he knows that dogs see and understand more than many 
humans. The great fact is that Bobbie found his way home because 
he loved it. He was not homeless; he had a home and traveled 
across a continent to return to it. 


Footsore and bedraggled tho he was, Bobby was welcomed on 
his return. Not only so, he was loved and petted all along the 
way. Is there any human being who could have a loftier aspira- 
tion than that—to be loved by all strangers on sight? Yet Bobbie 
achieved that high distinction. 

Yes, Bobbie loved his home and he found it at last; and all of 
us who know dogs realize that Bobbie did only the expected, 
because he is a dog. Pigeons will do as much, and in times long 
past even hawks were trained to go and come at their master’s 
bidding. Oh, yes, the home-loving instinct is a great force for 
good—all for good; and it is not peculiar to dogs. 

Love of home makes men great; is indeed a mark of greatness. 
It makes nations strong and free. Love of the fireside and of the 
family life is the beginning of enlightened society. The home is 
the beginning as it is the end and aim of civilization. Did not 
Bobby in his love of home and in his determination to get back to 
it set a fine example for his master—man? 
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Laying Basis for Private Reforestation 


ITHOUT BLARE OF TRUMPETS and in the same sound 

and systematic manner in which they conduct the lumber 

business a group of the largest timber owners and lumber 
manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest have united their forces 
in making a thoro study of the opportunities for private reforesta- 
tion on their own lands and in that section generally. This project 
is being directed by the Western Foresty & Conservation Associa- 
tion under the supervision of E. T. Allen, forest economist of that 
organization and forester of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. For the purpose a research department has been 
organized and N. G. Jacobson, a technically trained forester, has 
been employed. 


Announcement of this undertaking, which is already under way, 
is made on page 41 of this paper. Its significance to the region 
which contains 75 percent of the remaining virgin coniferous for- 
ests of America, as well as to the United States as a whole and to 
the cause of forestry generally, can hardly be overestimated. The 
timber owners and operators that have united in the project are 
among the largest in the country; one being commonly rated as 
the largest holder of timber in America and in the world. 


While the purpose of the studies and investigations to be made 
is to determine what are the opportunities for private forestry and 


how they are to be taken advantage of, yet it is a fair inference 
that those participating already are convinced that private refor. 
estation in that region is practicable under conditions that it js 
possible to bring about. It is hardly too much to say, therefore, 
that this great undertaking is in fact a first step toward perpety- 
ating the lumber manufacturing industry of the Northwest. 


The position of the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion with respect to the studies to be made is that of an unbiased 
and impartial investigator, with the single purpose of arriving at 
the truth regarding forestry methods and possibilities. It wil] 
seek to develop facts that may prove to be applicable to both local 
and general conditions; preserving scrupulously its position of 
a expert authority, leaving others to.use these facts as they 
see fit 


As a notable demonstration of the ability of lumbermen to solve 
their own problems and “govern” themselves, the Pacific North- 
west forestry project must afford an encouraging example for the 
industry as a whole. In fact on this as on other occasions lum- 
bermen are leading their fellows along the paths of self-government 
in industry, and they have shown a laudable determination to 
defend their right to do so without unwarranted political interfer- 
ence. In this they have shown true statesmanship. 





Notable Progress Thru Associated Effort 


XACTLY AS ALL CITIZENS ARE interested in and con- 
cerned with the functions and activities of Congress, so are 
all lumbermen interested in and concerned in the aims and 

efforts of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Of 
this fact there can be no doubt in the minds of those who heard 
or who read the address of Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, before the 
twenty-second annual meeting of that organization, as reported on 
pages 54-57. In fact Mr. Compton’s statement regarding the field 
and functions of the national association might very well serve as 
a guide for those who assume to act as the political representatives 
of the people. 


In earlier addresses Mr. Compton has alluded to the temptations 
offered to the organization to function or attempt to function out- 
side its legitimate field. In the present address he defines the 
metes and bounds of its domain and has the happiness to record 
substantial success in the prosecution of its legitimate work. What 
Mr. Compton had to say about some of the problems of the indus- 
try and the steps taken to solve them has a wider interest and a 
broader application than is comprehended in the membership of the 
national association. 


“Publicity,” Mr. Compton said, “is a broad term. In practice it 

is inseparable from public relations; and public relations are insep- 
arable from the governmental relations of the industry. 
Public attitude manifestly is reflected in governmental attitude, 
legislative, administrative and judicial. It is impracticable to draw 
the line between public opinion on the one hand and its reflex in 
governmental action on the other.” Here is an elucidation of the 
relation between industry and government that rarely has been 
made for citizens of any class. In this connection Mr. Compton 
gave examples of the activities in which the national association 
can engage for the benefit of the industry as a whole without 
encroaching upon the fields or duplicating the efforts of other lum- 
ber organizations. 


Another keynote address at the national meeting was that of its 
president, John W. Blodgett. Activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, radical railroad and forestry legislation were discussed by 
him in a statesmanlike manner. Mr. Blodgett pointed out that the 
necessity for reliable statistics is recognized by all intelligent busi- 
ness men and by branches of the Government itself. He urged 
the need of practical forestry legislation as exemplified by the 
MecNary-Clarke bill, and declared that a rational reforestation pro- 
gram does not require any governmental control of or interference 
with private property. 

A notable step taken by the national association at this meeting 
is the creation of the American Lumber Council, comprising rep- 
resentatives of the producers, distributers and consumers of lum- 
ber, and designed to succeed the American Lumber Congress. It 
was pointed out that since the organization of the Central Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards that body had been active, while the 
congress had been inactive; and that, moreover, while the con- 
gress at no time had adequate financial support, plans have been 
made for the support of the committee. In addition the national 


association will be prepared not later than July 1, when the lun- 
ber standards become effective, to offer to subscribers and manv- 
facturers generally the services contemplated in the lumber stand- 
ards committee’s recommendations to be acted on in Washington 
next week. 

Only brief reference has been made here to a few of the out- 
standing features of the annual meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. These and others are more fully set 
forth in the report of the first day’s session elsewhere in this paper. 
In several respects the meeting set up landmarks in industrial 
progress, either completing or taking all but the final steps in some 
of the most momentous undertakings thus far attempted by lumber- 
men in their organized capacity. 





Carrying Woodworking a Step Farther 


N THE REALM OF THE RETAILER this week, the scribe 
of that interesting and instructive department tells of a new 
wrinkle in woodworking that both retailers and woodwork- 

ers ought to know about. The Realm editor says that a New 
Orleans millwork concern sends out sash and door frames all made 
up with both the inside and outside trim in place. 


Knowing that he has got somewhat outside of his own bailiwick 
in talking about woodworking, the Realm inkslinger anticipates the 
derision of skeptics by declaring that he has seen such frames and 
he offers as evidence of their novelty the testimony of the wood- 
worker who sends them out to the effect that he has traveled 
widely without seeing the thing done elsewhere. 

Lumbermen not only are on the lookout for the latest ideas for 
extending their trade, but they aim to keep their eyes open as to 
the straws that show which way the wind is blowing. This New 
Orleans kink looks a good deal like carrying the methods of manu- 
facture a step farther at the mill and making one more step in the 
direction of supplying the house as a unit, instead of merely the 
material for the making of it. 

Higher freight rates and higher labor costs can not be ignored 
as factors in building cost. Every plan and proposal that gives 
promise of improving the service that they can give to prospective 
builders and to their communities in general must. not only appeal 
to retailers but must, if taken advantage of by them, make their 
position as a community facility more secure. 

The lumber industry has gone a long way forward in the last 
decade or two, but it has not reached perfection, nor will anybody 
claim that it has. It is a far ery from selling a bill of lumber, with- 
out designating grade, footage or price per thousand, to supplying 
a complete house with a key to the front door; but that is the dis- 
tance that has been covered by hundreds of lumbermen within 4 
decade. 

There has been a lot of agitation and legislation to promote con- 
servation of natural resources. One great “natural resource” is 
service, and not enough has been said about conserving that. The 
lumbermen—both manufacturers and retailers—can by working 
together simplify and conserve the service they perform for the 
home builder. Every proposal or practice that has this purpose in 


view ought, therefore, to be welcomed by the industry. 
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Features of Southern Pine Market 


Demand for most items of southern pine is 
good, but can not be called heavy. There is, 
however, a decidedly better tone to inquiries 
and much business is expected to develop 
within the next fortnight. The South con- 
tinues to be the best market. Demand from 
the East is fair and expanding, and there is 
livelier inquiry from country yards in the 
middle West. Better weather is rapidly dry- 
ing up the roads and is, therefore, stimulating 
business in agricultural sections. Fair weather 
has favored a continuation of the building ac- 
tivity which began to develop in the cities of 
the middle West and North about the first of 
this month, and lumber retailers are busy de- 
livering stock, but still have much sold lumber 
in their yards awaiting delivery. Wholesale 
trade has, therefore, as yet shown no material 
quickening. However, at the rate at which 
lumber is now moving out of the yards, it 
will not be long before extensive replenish- 
ment will be necessary. 

By far the largest part of current demand 
is for yard stocks. Most common grades are 
active, especially of siding and boards. Di- 
mension has a fair call, and is scarce in some 
sections. Quick deliveries are always asked 
for. Shipments are steadily reducing order 
files, and the slowness with which whole- 
sale trade is developing has caused some 
manufacturers to seek business. Their ten- 
dency is to make concessions on items of 
which they have built up fair stocks, but in 
many cases they demand higher prices on 
items they must get ready for shipment. 
Stocks generally are illy assorted. Many 
larger mills find it necessary consistently to 
refuse orders on account of having no 
stocks of the items wanted. Few manufac- 
turers show any desire to book orders for 
future shipment. Small mill production is 
still a negligible quantity, due to the diffi- 
culty of operating thruout the winter, and 
to the fact that continued heavy rains still 
restrict output in some sections and greatly 
delaying the drying of stocks. 

A material shrinkage in demand for rail- 
road and car materials is reported. The out- 
look in connection with these items is in- 
definite, for while the railroads have large 
needs and have in many cases prepared fig- 
ures on contemplated purchases, they hesi- 
tate to commit themselves at this time. Spe- 
cial cuttings, however, are in good demand, 
and timbers attract a big volume of inquiries. 
Export trade remains comparatively brisk, 
especially with the West Indies and South 
America. : 


North Carolina Pine Conditions 


Trade in North Carolina pine is only fair, 
but statisties gathered by the North Carolina 
Pine Association show that the gradual in- 
¢rease in demand which became apparent about 
the middle of last month continues. Kiln dry 
rough pine has been a rather slow mover lately, 
but flooring and similar items have enjoyed an 
Increased call. Stocks being generally low and 
in some cases still ill assorted, millmen are 
holding firm to their last lists and, being con- 
vinced of a good spring business, are showing 
no eagerness for business at this time, when 
buyers are making low offers. The good weather 
which recently has been enjoyed in the North 
Carolina pine territory has, in addition to stim- 
ulating building, favored the air drying mills, 
and prospects are that much of that product 
Will soon come into the market. However, the 
kiln drying manufacturers believe that by that 
time there will be active building construction 
and lumber buying, and that this competition 
Will not prove serious. 

. Compared with a month ago, the North Caro- 
lina pine market is only slightly lower. Of the 


fifty-three items quoted in this week’s AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, thirty-three show a decrease 
of approximately $1 since March 17, and only 


one item shows an increase. The decreases have 
been especially heavy on flooring and partition. 
Rough, in No. 2&better and No. 3 declined $1 
practically thruout the line. Most other down- 
ward changes were insignificant. Five/4 box 
was the one item that advanced, and that only 
50 cents. 


Hardwood Market Is Quiet 


The hardwood market is. showing further 
signs of unsettlement. Demand has decreased 
perceptibly and prices are softer. Hardwood 
flooring manufacturers are the only consum- 
ers who do not appear to have lessened their 
buying. These are in most cases operating at 
‘apacity and report a strong demand for their 
product, with excellent prospects, while sup- 
plies on hand are low. Manufacturers of sash, 
doors and interior trim, who have been rather 
backward in their buying for some time, ap- 
pear to be somewhat more active and to be 
buying more freely. Most of the other con- 
sumers are proceeding with utmost caution, 
in both manufacturing and buying, and are 
taking only small amounts of hardwood. Au- 
tomobile production has declined, the result 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 48 





being a material reduction in buying from 
that industry, while furniture factories in 
some of the important centers are also report- 
ed to be decreasing their output, and are buy- 
ing only hand to mouth. 

The most active items are No. 1 common and 
better, plain and quartered white oak; Nos. 
1 and 2 common, plain and white oak, FAS 
gum and all grades of ash, elm and maple, and 
these remain strong. FAS gum, in fact, has 
strengthened somewhat recently. Most other 
items, being in comparatively low demand, are 
softer in price. However, no break in the 
hardwood market is likely, as dry stocks 
everywhere are low and little new lumber will 
be offered for another month, by which time, 
hardwood manufacturers are convinced, the 
present lull will have passed. 

West Virginia mills report that orders and 
inquiries are not as numerous as they were six 
weeks ago, but that they are busy shipping 
lumber previously bought. Many of them have 
disposed of their dry stocks and there is little 
being offered, with the result that prices are 
maintained. Georgia reports state that in- 
quiries and orders are only fair, tho there are 
indications of early betterment. While auto- 
mobile body interests are more or less inac- 
tive, the larger producers of ash, maple and 
elm have no difficulty in disposing of all of 
the items that they produce. The smaller op- 
erators have found demand for these woods 
slow and are accumulating stocks. The fur- 
niture trade is inactive and prices on red and 
sap gum have dropped. Florida manufactur- 
ers report that the hardwood market is in a 
slump, all groups of consumers having cur- 
tailed purchases, tho most of them still are on 
the market to a limited extent. More in- 
quiries are being received, however.  Inces- 
sant rains have prevented any additions to the 
depleted stocks. Demand for lower grades re- 
mains good. Operators in Texas report that 
inquiries for hardwoods have fallen off some- 
what. Good weather has resulted in increased 
production, but most mills have only about two 
weeks’ supply of logs in sight. Reports state 
that the woods in the Mississippi Valley see- 
tion are still wet, but logging is making bet- 
ter headway than was expected. 


Northern Hard- and Softwoods 


Producers of northern hardwoods report 
that demand during the last week has been 
rather quiet, but that the market remains 
firm, prices showing no variations from previ- 
ous levels. Maple flooring manufacturers un- 
doubtedly are the greatest factors on the 
market, enjoying plenty of business and hav- 
ing little lumber or unsold flooring on hand. 
Trade with automobile and furniture plants 
is slow, while miscellaneous consumers show 
caution and restrict their orders to what they 
absolutely must have. The strongest demand 
appears to be for lower grades. Manufactur- 
ers are confident that present hand to mouth 
buying will be followed by increased activ- 
ity within the next thirty days. The extreme 
searcity of dry stocks which prevails thruout 
the North meanwhile is supporting the mar- 
ket, and no price declines on birch, maple, 
beech or elm are thought probable. 

Northern pine prices have been cut $1 to 
$2 practically thruout the list, No. 1 common 
boards and a few items of fencing being 
about the only ones not affected. The heav- 
iest cut was on shop, which was marked down 
$3 in order to place it on an approximate 
parity with western pine shop. Operators 
report a steady demand for mixed cars from 
northern Minnesota retail yards. Spring 
building projects in that State are now being 
generally started, and the light retail stocks 
create a healthy market condition. There 
has been some improvement in inquiry for 
box lumber. Eastern buyers have not yet put 
in an appearance on the northern pine market 
but are expected soon. 


Douglas Fir Market Steadier 


The Douglas fir market has shown no notable 
change, except that manufacturers are develop- 
ing a distinct disinclination to sell at present 
low levels, preferring to hold their lumber for 
better values, as they claim that current prices 
are below manufacturing costs. Business has 
been fair, but of no great quantity from any 
source, and is below production. The prospects 
are for a substantial increase in middlewestern 
and eastern demand within the next fortnight, 
if favorable weather permits building construc- 
tion to develop uninterruptedly. Inquiries 
meanwhile are being received in large volume 
from the rail market, and the optimism of manu- 
facturers is growing. 

The Atlantic seaboard remains active, with 
‘argo shipments in big demand and arrivals en- 
tering readily into consumption. Receipts are 
not large, more than thirty vessels some time 
ago having been removed from the trade. Cer- 
tain tidewater mills in Washington have closed 
down, and state that one reason is shortage 
of ships, not only in the Atlantic coast trade 
but also for export shipments. Inquiries from 
the Atlantic seaboard meanwhile are reported 
to be ‘‘ practically unlimited,’’ but prices of- 
fered usually are too low to prove satisfactory 
to the mills. 

Los Angeles reports that there is no im- 
provement in the coastwise cargo market. Re- 
ceipts are rolling in about as heavily as here- 
tofore, and while some sellers are holding off, 
there is enough sacrificing to keep the market 
depressed. Building construction in California 
meanwhile remains very active, and a world of 
lumber is entering into consumption. An in- 
creased demand for lumber from the northern 
part of the State is noted. There is also a good 
demand for building materials thruout the 
Pacific Northwest, where last season’s building 
activities apparently are being resumed. Ex- 
port markets show no improvement. 

Fir prices remain weak, but are generally 
believed to have reached bottom. They are ex- 
pected to react quickly as rail demand picks 
up—as it undoubtedly will most any day now. 
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Grade Overrun in Lumber Manufacture 


I would like to get the average overrun on log 


products from mature timber 6 to 10 logs to the 
thousand when sawed, in percentages.—INQUIRY 
No. 1,259. 


[The foregoing inquiry comes from a Min 
nesota lumber manufacturer who encloses with 
his letter a table indicating the various grades 
of stock and species of trees. Information 
similar to that asked for is contained in Chap- 
man’s ‘‘ Forest Mensuration,’’? but inasmuch as 
the amount of overrun varies widely with the 
different log scales and the different kinds of 
saws and methods of sawing, it is impracticable 
to give the information in the form asked for. 
The tables available do not give the percentages 
of grades but merely show the percentage that 
the mill board measure cut exceeds the scale of 
the logs as they come to the mill. In the AMEr- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN of April 7, 1923, page 37, ap- 
peared a brief article giving the grades cut 
from oak and gum logs, but the information 
there given falls short of that here asked for. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who can 
give additional information along this line 
will be supplied with the name of the inquirer 
upon request.—Ep1Tor. | 


Miniature Buildings for Display 


I have been referred to you for information in 
the matter of lumber yard window displays, and 
have noted with particular interest some of your 
recent issues describing exhibits of this sort. I 
have in mind obtaining a miniature bungalow, barn, 
and if possible garage to match. Please inform 
me where these can be obtained.—INQuiry NO. 
1,266. 

{The information desired by this inquirer 
has been’ forwarded to him, together with a 
suggestion that may be of interest to other 
dealers; namely, that he enlist the interest of 
the instructor and pupils of the manual training 
department of his local high school in construct- 
ing miniature buildings suitable for such a dis- 
play as he has in mind. By offering prizes for 
the best models constructed, considerable inter- 
est can be aroused, and the contest affords op- 
portunity for some effective advertising.—Kp1- 
TOR, | 


“Bargain Sales” of Yard Lumber 


Please advise me whether you know of sales be- 
ing conducted by lumber dealers along the lines of 
a typical department store sale. Our situation, 
briefly, is this: At one of our yards we have an 
accumulation of odds and ends consisting mainly of 
dimension, boards, shiplap, and posts. It occurred 
to me that by circularizing the farm trade and run- 
ning advertisements in the local newspaper, an- 
nouncing one- or two-day sale, considerable interest 
might be stimulated and these surplus items moved. 
In considering the possibilities of such a proposi- 
tion, I had in mind that a carload of cheap roofing, 
fencing, barbed wire, gates etc. could be placed at 
this yard for the sale, these items to be used as 
leaders.—INnQuiry No. 1,267. 





[Clearance sales, such as mentioned in the 
above inquiry, which comes from an Indiana 
dealer, have come somewhat into vogue during 
the last few years, and where carefully planned 
and managed, excellent results have followed. 
One of the first essentials is thoro publicity, 
playing up in an attractive way the money- 
saving opportunity offered. One of the most 
recent. sales of this sort that have come to the 
attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
held last January, by the Modesto Lumber Co., 
of Modesto, Calif. This sale was advertised in 
full page space in the local newspaper. The 
advertisement was of the typical department 
store type, headed: ‘‘Gigantic Stock Reducing 
and Anniversary Sale of Lumber.’’ The ad- 
vertisement stated that every item would be 
marked in plain figures, and the sale price would 
apply whether a 2x4 or a complete house bill 
was purchased. The event was described in 


the advertisement as a real opportunity to buy 
materials for repairs, fences, sidewalks, chicken 
houses, gurages ete., us well as for a new house 
or barn. The lasted three days. Under 
the subcaption ‘‘ Lumber Prices Splintered! da 
large number of sale items and prices were 
listed. Thru this sale the company disposed of 
a considerable amount of material, particularly 
of the lower grades, and moved a large quan- 
tity of accumulated odds and ends. Moreover, 
the company regarded it as « very successful 
advertising stunt, the sale and the preliminary 
advertising creating a great deal of comment. 


sale 


Of course not every reiailer having an ae- 
cumulation of odds and ends would care to go 
to the trouble and expense of extensive adver- 
tising, even tho some staple items were included 
in the offerings; but it will pay the average 


Plans for Dance Hall Wanted 


We have a customer who wants to build a dance 
hall. Can you tell us where we can find any plan 
books that include dance hall plans ?—INQuIRyY No, 
1,268, 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of no 
plan book containing plans of the kind asked 
for. This inquiry, which is made by a Wiscon- 
sin retailer, is published with the hope that 
some of our readers may be able to supply the 
information asked for. The name of the in. 
quirer will be supplied upon request.—EbITor,] 


Buying to Replace Lumber Rejected 


We should like to have your opinion and that 
of your readers regarding the following contro- 
versy: A, a wholesaler, bought 200 pieces 4x12— 
14 from B, a manufacturer, and B shipped stock 
that to the best of his 
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knowledge was the grade 
sold. On receipt of the 
stock A rejected 31 pieces, 
claiming they were not up 
to grade and reporting to 
B that it was necessary 
to lay out 31 pieces of 
stock that could not be 
used on a particular job, 
two of the pieces being 
badly split. 

A did not give any 
further details regarding 
the reason for rejecting 
the stock nor where it 
was located, but he 
bought from a local yard 
31 pieces 4x12—14 at $90 
a thousand delivered and 
charged B with the full 
amount. A was to pay B 
$62 .a thousand for the 
stock originally ordered. 
He now says that he will 
try to use the rejects on 
another job if possible but 
is not willing to allow B 
anything for them. 

Must B guarantee that 
every piece of this -stock 
will pass inspection by 
A? Can A repurchase at 
a much higher price ma- 
terial to replace that re- 
jected and charge invoice 
to B?—InqQuiry No. 1,270. 

[This inquiry is made 
by a southern lumber 
concern. One question 
raised is whether the 
consignee may accept 
part and reject part of 
a shipment of lumber; 
on this opinion is 
divided. Another ques- 
tion is whether A by 
unloading all the stock 
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dealer to go. over his stock occasionally, pick 
out obsolete and slow moving items, and adver- 
tise a bargain sale of such material. Some 
yards have ‘‘bargain bins’’ in which they place 
items that they want to get rid of. Contractors, 
carpenters, and other customers coming to the 
yard get in the habit of looking over these offer- 
ings, and frequent sales result.—EbITor. | 


Makers of Roller Lumber Conveyors 


Can you give us the address of Rawson, Drew 
and Clysdale, parties who manufacture roller lum- 
ber conveyors? We have some of that make and 
would like to get several additional sections to 
match.—INQuiIRY No. 1,269. 

[This inquiry is made by a Wisconsin manu- 
facturer of woodwork and wood, specialties. 
As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no record of 
the concern inquired about, the inquiry is pub- 
lished with the hope that some of our readers 
will be able to give the information. The name 
of the inquirer will be given upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


and applying part of it 
on the order while rejecting part without 
advising B of the location of the rejected 
part has in law really accepted all of it. The 
fact that A offers to use the rejected pieces 
‘<if possible’? on another job implies that the 
stock is usable and suitable to some needs. 


The whole controversy is so complicated that 
the only means of settling it would appear to 
be by arbitration or lawsuit. So far as B’s 
guaranty is concerned, it would hardly be ex 
pected that he could guarantee stock to pass 
A’s inspection without knowing in advance 
what rules of inspection A used. Of course 
if the stock was sold subject to stipulated rules 
both parties would be bound by an inspection 
according to those rules. Comment of readers 
is invited.—EpIronr. | 


From 1917 to 1922, a total of 349,739 acres 
containing 736,517,000 feet board measure of 
forest was destroyed by fire in the State of 
Washington. In 1899, 36,840 acres were cut 
over, in 1922, 171,050 acres were cut. 
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Conservation and Reforestation 


The Viewpoint of a Practical Lumberman 








‘¢Conservation and Reforestation of Our Fast 
Disappearing Forests’’ was the subject of an 
address delivered by Edward Hines before a 
recent convention of the 
Purchasing Agents’ As- 
sociation at Chicago. 
Mr. Hines explained 
that he felt under obli- 
gation to present the 
lumberman’s stand- 
point in accordance 





EDWARD HINES, 
Chicago; 

Who Discussed Re- 
forestation 





with the association’s 
request because, as past 
president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 
he should be able to 
give the viewpoint of 
the lumber industry 
along broad, practical lines. Mr. Hines started 
in the yard business in Chicago in 1879 and 
today the Hines’ interests operate the largest 
pine mills in Minnesota, are the largest manu- 
facturers of hardwood and hemlock in Wiscon- 
sin, and operate in practically the largest body 
of longleaf left in the South, besides having 
fifteen retail lumber yards in Chicago. Lum- 
ber, Mr. Hines asserted, has played a more 
important part than any other material in pro- 
viding homes for the American people, and 
American forests continue to provide the cheap- 
est and most useful of all available materials. 
Wood is an economic necessity and retains its 
supremacy as the cheapest of all materials 
were longevity and utility are primary con- 
siderations. 


Transportation I8 Big Item in Cost 


Better to illustrate what is likely to be the 
future course of lumber production and con- 
sumption, and to emphasize the necessity of 
getting started on some plan that shall insure 
posterity a supply of lumber such as has been 
enjoyed in the past, Mr. Hines reviewed the 
history of the lumber industry from his first 
connection with it. Forty years ago, he said, 
Michigan had extensive virgin stands of real 
white pine, and in her many rivers had cheap 
means of transportation for carrying logs to 
the lake ports for manufacture. The greatest 
markets of the United States were reached by 
lake traffic with the product from these manu- 
facturing centers. Schooners took the lumber, 
green from the saw, from lake ports to Buffalo 
for $1 to $1.50 a thousand, while canal boats 
earried it from Buffalo to New York at a cost 
of another $1 or $1.50 a thousand, making the 
total cost from point of manufacture to New 
York a total of only $3. Present costs are ten 
to twenty times as much, but the public does 
not understand that transportation plays so 
large a part in determining the price of lum- 
ber. Much of the lumber now used in the large 
Manufacturing centers comes from more re- 
mote centers of lumber production; to trans- 
port this material from the Pacific coast to 
Chicago costs $200 to $300 a ear, the freight 
from the Coast in many cases being twice the 
price of the finished lumber in the early ’80s. 
In the six years prior to 1920 the rail haul of 
lumber increased 30 percent, and the average 
freight charge per thousand feet nearly doubled. 
The longer haul is the result of the unbalanced 
Seographical distribution of the remaining 
standing timber. While Mr. Hines in his time 
had seen solid trainloads of Michigan lumber 
going from Chicago to Texas, today Texas is 
sending trainloads of southern pine all thru 








Michigan. Today’s high prices are largely 
made up of increased transportation costs. 


Cutting Virgin Forests Upbuilt America 


The subject of reforestation and conserva- 
tion has always had a prominent part in the de- 
liberations of.the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and lumbermen have always 
stood ready to render what service they could 
to promote reforestation, Mr. Hines told his 
audience. The lumberman’s part in utilizing 
virgin forest resources has been misrepresented 
in poisonous propaganda. In the settlement 
of the great prairie States necessity demanded 
that the land be cleared and prepared for plow- 
ing and tilling and, in fact, the greater part of 
the land from which forests were cut is now 
in agricultural use, agricultural growth always 
preceding industrial expansion. The operations 
of the lumberman played an important part in 
raising the American standards of living. When 
he cut a tree and manufactured it into lumber he 
did it because someone who was not a lumberman 
wanted the product of that tree. In the settle- 
ment of the great prairie States mecessity de- 
manded lumber, and in supplying it the north- 
ern forest played an important part. When 
standing timber was plentiful and cheap, and 
industrial development in its infancy, wood and 
its products were freely used. In many parts of 
the country the annual per eapita utilization of 
forest products was more than 2,500 feet board 
measure; fifteen years ago the average for tue 
United States was more than 500 feet while to- 
day it is about 320 feet. The United States uses 
more wood than does any other country; it uses 
half the saw timber consumed in the world, and 
one-third of all the fuel wood. An ample supply 
of timber, Mr. Hines declared, has been one of 
the important factors in the rapid development 
of the United States and in the upbuilding of 
this country’s national wealth. But, as a result 
of the heavy consumption, 70 percent of the vir- 
gin timber had been cut within about the last 
seventy years. Softwoods are disappearing about 
eight and one-half times as fast as they are 
being reproduced, and hardwoods, about three 
and one-half times as fast. 

Close utilization, Mr. Hines showed, is im- 
portant in conserving the remaining stands of 
timber. Lumbermen, he said, as a class have 
been quite ready to make use of the most effi- 
cient practical methods known to them. Utili- 
zation of the tree in its entirety, however, rests 
as much with the public as it does with the 
manufacturer of lumber. The agencies thru 
which lumber is marketed and distributed must 
reach a closer unity in their efforts to introduce 
for publie use the odds and ends that have been 
burned for want of a market. 


Lumber Must Come from Forest Trees 


Mr. Hines believed it would surprise his 
hearers to learn that reforestation was not a 
new thing in the United States, for it has been 
practised for years on New England and New 
York woodlots and small holdings. In parts 
of Maine there has now been cut the sixth crop 
that had been harvested since the Pilgrims 
landed. The practice in this region, Mr. Hines 
asserted, does not even pretend io produce big 
timber. Yet it takes fifty to seventy-five years 
to grow softwood, even small timber suitable 
only for small sizes, low grades or pulp. He 
then called the attention of his audience to the 
fact that lumber must come from forest trees. 
Trees not in close stands branch out close to 
ground, and grow crooked and knotty, while 
those growing in the forest reach up for light 
and air, concentrating their branches at the 
top and growing straight stems from which 
commercial lumber can be obtained. 


No Incentive to Reforestation 


Mr. Hines pointed out that the business of 
lumber manufacture is no more the business 
of growing trees than the business of flour 


milling is the business of growing wheat. The 
lumberman in most instances, as in the past, 
bought his timber from the United States Gov- 
ernment, from some State, or maybe it came 
second or third hand thru railroad grants which 
were sold to timber investors and then to lum- 
ber manufacturers who expected to cut the tim- 
ber and sell it to the consumer. The lumber- 
men having bought these lands were under no 
obligations, legal or moral, to conserve the tim- 
ber or reforest. No one engages in any voca- 
tion of life, Mr. Hines said, without an incen- 
tive, and there has been no incentive to reforest. 
On the contrary, the taxes imposed upon stand- 
ing timber more than outbalance what can be 
got out of it. Lumbermen can not consider 
the preservation of the present timber supply 
in the face of present State and local taxes. 
They are forced to cut it off as fast as practi- 
cal to meet the market’s demands. The taxes 
imposed on the holdings of the Hines’ interests 
in Mississippi, the same body of timber, in- 
creased about 400 percent in less than twenty 
years because the public bodies that impose 
taxation wanted to get such improvements as 
automobile boulevards, schools and public build- 
ings all paid for out of the taxes on the pres- 
ent stands. 


Start Reforestation Along Practical Lines 


The question, as Mr. Hines sees it, is, How 
can conservation be practised and reforestation 
started along practical lines? The majority 
report of the National Forestry Policy Com- 
mittee showed that there is in the United States 
465,000,000 acres of nonagricultural land chiefly 
valuable for growing timber. Foresters, lum- 
bermen and those who have given careful 
thought to the subject agree that the United 
States has not reached the economic stage where 
private owners can afford to grow forests on 
waste lands, and believe that the private hold- 
ings of such nonagricultural lands, estimated 
to amount to 81,000,000 acres, should be ac- 
quired by the Federal Government and the 
States as fast as practicable, and replanted 
to trees where reproduction ean not be secured 
by natural means. Mr. Hines’ own opinion 
is that the great bulk of the forests should 
and will remain in private hands, because priv- 
ate holdings form so large a proportion of all 
classes of timber lands. that Federal, State or 
local governments would find it impossible to 
acquire them, even if it were desirable to do 
so, while private ownership is more in accord 
with American institutions, and is shown by 
experience, both here and abroad, to give 
higher results. Mr. Hines added that of course 
it would not be sane to attempt to devote to 
reforestation land better adapted to agricul- 
ture. There are millions of acres of such land, 
he said, and spoke especially of a strip extend- 
ing along the Atlantic seaboard to the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, from Virginia to Texas, 
which was available for reforestation at a mod- 
erate price, and that was so easily available 
to the large consuming markets of the United 
States that transportation from forest to market 
would be cheap. 


Protection and Tax Revision Needed 


Unfortunately, said Mr. Hines, there has been 
no codperation between Federal and State gov- 
ernments in the interest of reforestation. Those 
in control of State taxation are unwilling to ex- 
empt from taxes land that is practically worth- 
less except for tree growing. Conservation of 
the remaining stands, he said, could not be con- 
sidered in the face of present State and local 
taxes. He was pleased and proud, however, to 
report that what are considered the best State 
laws so far put into effect in relation to re- 
forestation are those of Alabama. They permit 
conservation of the remaining timber stands 
and encourage reforestation, thru providing 
that the land only will be taxed during the 
period the timber is growing, and that the tim- 
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ber will pay its share as a severance tax when 
it is cut. The provisions of this law, Mr. Hines 
said, were framed by practical lumbermen. Mr. 
Hines said that until the Government, the vari- 
ous States and the communities pursue a com- 
mon policy there ean be little progress made in 
assuring a future timber supply. Lands that 
are to be reforested must be set aside and 
planted, and the growth and progress of the 
young trees carefully watched, and there must 
be protection against the elements. The annual 
toll by forest fires is estimated something like 
7,000,000,000 feet, and the losses by disease 
almost as much. A secondary result of fires is 
that they often make impossible the replanting 
of new trees. Private enterprise can not be 
expected to meet the terrific losses caused by 
those elements which discourage any move 
toward private reforestation. There must be 
inaugurated some system for exercising con- 
tinuous, vigilant supervision of stands of tim- 
ber to prevent devastation by fire, wind and 
disease. The cost of maintaining such a sys- 
tem must be fairly distributed, commercialism 
abandoned and the costs to this and another 
generation or two subordinated to the welfare 
and interests of posterity. Other countries 


had not been more foresighted than the United 
States in providing forest growth, Mr. Hines 
pointed out. Neither France nor Germany had 
a forest policy until practically all their timber 
was gone. 

Favors Extension of National Forests 


Favorable consideration of an extension to 
the Weeks law was asked by Mr. Hines. This 
would enable the Government to buy up a good 
deal of land, protect it from fire and allow 
trees to grow. Success would demand co- 
operation of the States in exempting the lands 
from taxes. If this policy were followed, new 
timber would be available long before the 
South’s stand is exhausted and a permanent 
supply assured for the territory south of the 
Ohio River and for a large proportion of that 
lying north of the Ohio. It would be profitable 
to the general public in the long run for the 
Federal Government, in codperation with the 
States, to grow this timber and sell it to lum- 
bermen when it is sufficiently large for saw 
logs, by the same sales methods as are now 
followed in selling national forest timber. 


McNary-Clarke Bill Should Become Law 
Mr. Hines then dealt with the provisions of 





the McNary-Clarke forestry bill, reported favor. 
able by the committee on agriculture April 3, 
This bill was the result of the study of a Sen. 
ate committee which visited the principal lum. 
ber producing regions and had the assistance 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso. 
ciation and of many individual lumbermen, 
William 8. Bennet, general counsel of the Hines 
interests, rendered valuable assistance to this 
committee. One chief advantage of the bill, 
said Mr. Hines, is that it liberalizes the co. 
operation between Federal Government, States 
and private owners in fighting fire, fire protee. 
tion being the principal prerequisite to refores- 
tation. In Mr. Hines’ opinion the McNary. 
-Clarke bill ought to be passed, as it aims to 
increase the effectiveness of the fight against 
forest fires, to extend public ownership of lands 
more suitable to reforestation than for agricul- 
ture, and to encourage private owners to re- 
forest their lands. If it passes it will come 
into operation at a time when the United States 
has still enough of its original forests to last, 
taking into consideration the utilization of nat- 
ural second growth, at least seventy-five years, 
It will furnish, Mr. Hines said, a foundation for 
the forestry legislation of the future. 





| A Practical View 


of Forest Protection and Reforestation’ 





Forest Protection Week is one of especial inter- 
est to lumbermen and timber owners. While 
everyone feels the effects of the loss of timber by 
fire, it comes to the average man as subtly as in- 
direct taxation and escapes his notice. He does 
not realize that there is an intimate connection 
between a forest fire in Maine or Washington and 
his own cost of living. Yet wood is used in some 
2,000 articles or commodities of daily use, and 
whatever tends to make it scarce or expensive to 
produce unfavorably affects him in manifold ways. 

Like the primary taxpayer, however, the lum- 
berman feels the consequences of forest fires im- 
mediately and keenly. A fire may ruin him by 
wiping out an irreplaceable supply of ready raw 
material, or it may menace his future by devastat- 
ing a young forest that would mature in time to 
supply his mill after exhaustion of the tributary 
stand of ripe timber. Often he suffers not only 
the loss of timber, but also of his logging camps, 
railways and logging equipment, and the mill 
itself. Sometimes a whole community goes down 
to ruin with him in a sea of fire, Generally speak- 
ing, standing timber is not insurable, and quite 
commonly the measures a lumberman takes indi- 
vidually to guard his forests are nullified by the 
neglect or indifference of owners of surrounding or 
intermingled property. In some instances it is 
possible for timber owners to unite effectively in 
guarding against and in suppressing fires, as in 
the case of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, which has spent as much as $2,000,000 
annually in such work in the far northwestern 
States. This, by the way, is almost as much as the 
entire amount expended by the national, State and 
local public authorities in anti-forest-fire efforts 
thruout the United States. The lumbermen do 
believe in and practice self-help, but local condi- 
tions often make it useless. 

Aside from its immediate consequences in mini- 
mizing the fire danger, lumbermen welcome Forest 
Protection Week and Arbor Day because they serve 
to concentrate public attention upon the vital in- 
terest of the public and the part it must take in 
the universally important task of insuring an ade- 
quate future supply of lumber and other forest 
products. 

Oldest Manufacturing and Second Industry 

The lumber industry is the oldest and most 
characteristic American manufacturing industry, 
with an investment of ten to twelve billions of dol- 
lars (which is not exceeded by that of any industry 
except agriculture), and deriving its raw material 
from one-fifth of the entire land area of the coun- 
try. It began the day the first white man’s home 
was raised, and its history is the history of the 
occupation of the continent. It has literally and 
figuratively built the nation, for 90 percent of all 
our edifices are largely or wholly of lumber. 

It employs about a million men itself, while with 
the other primary and secondary forest industries 
and their ramifications in distribution and trans- 





*Address broadcast by John W. Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, over radio 
station WMAQ, Chicago, on Thursday evening, 
April 17, 1924. 


portation, it supports about one-tenth of our whole 
population. Agriculture is the only industry that 
supports more people. 

The maintenance of these colossal industries, so 
deeply interwoven with the fabric of our common 
economic life, that it may be said that our material 
civilization is founded on wood, is dependent upon 
replacing the standing forests with new ones as the 


former are consumed to meet the needs of the 
people. 
Such replacement is primarily and chiefly the 


simple matter of keeping fires out of the forests, 
at a cost of 3 cents an acre a year. And yet we 
leave it undone! ; 

On the whole this is a function that can be sat- 
isfactorily performed oniy by the State or under 
State authority. 

It is almost incredible that at present twelve’ of 
the thirty-nine forest States have no public organi- 
zation or agency whatever for dealing with forest 
fires, and only a few of them have anywhere near 
an adequate system. 


One Acre Cut—Two Burned—Annually 


The result is the deplorable and disgraceful fact 
that for every acre from which trees are removed 
for ‘beneficial use two are burned over annually. 
Yet it is the public, careless of its campfires and 
thoughtlessly tossing cigar and cigarette stubs on 
the forest floor’ that causes most of the 386,000 
forest fires that annually blacken the landscape 
and darken the prospect of future forests. Re- 
curring fires have already ruined all prospect of 
new forests on 81,000,000 acres of land, except 
by costly replanting. 

It is true that the burned over acreage is largely 
land that has been cut over in ‘the past, and does 
not, therefore, represent so great a present money 
value as might be supposed, tho it is as much as 
$25,000,000 a year. But the potential loss is tre- 
mendous, for the fires on these lands destroy the 
seeds and young growth that would be the timber 
supply of the future, and even the soil itself, 

It is conservative to say that reforestation in 
the United States is 75 percent a fire problem. 
Nature will replant and reforest most of the forest 
lands that have been cropped of their virgin 
timber if fires be kept out. Yet there are 150,000,- 
000 of the 470,000,000 acres of forest land on 
which not a cent is expended for fire-fighting or 
prevention. Adequate protection against fire and 
some simple supplemental measures will eventually 
result in the inexpensive production of sufficient 
annual growth to meet our present requirements. 
Fortunately, the present stand of old forests is a 
sufficient reserve to tide over the period until the 
possible new forests will be productive. 

Next to the fire problem forest taxation is the 
most important factor in reforestation. The lum- 
bermen ask no favors for their property, but merely 
justice. If taxation is such as to absorb each year, 
as is frequently the case, the annual increment of 
value thru growth, the owner is inescapably im- 
pelled to convert his timber into cash at the 
earliest practicable moment and is deprived of all 
incentive to take up reforestation. Productive land 
other than forest land can stand an annual tax 
on its assessed valuation because it produces an 
annual revenue, but the forest crop is harvested but 


once in perhaps fifty or a hundred years. It 

should pay taxes on the value of the crop when 

harvested, instead of annually on the land. 
The Public’s Duty 

While public responsibility for the forests is 
essentially a concern of the individual States, 
except for the national forests, which contain only 
20 percent of all the forest lands, the forests and 
forest fires and the incidence of unwise taxation 
know nothing of State lines. Therefore, some sort 
of Federal coéperation of a codrdinating and leader- 
ship nature is necessary to an effective general 
reforestation policy. 

The citizen whose attention is turned to the 
problem of perpetuation of the commercial forests 
by the observance of Forest Protection Week 
should consider how he may use his influence to 
stimulate his own State and local authorities to 
meet their share, the major share, of the burden; 
and how he may contribute to the adoption of an 
inexpensive Federal policy (now under considera- 
tion by Congress in the férm of the McNary-Clarke 
forestry policy bill), aimed at improvement of 
forest protection, and education in the economic 
relation of taxation to reforestation. 


Forests for Use vs. Forests for Scenery 

While we are on the subject of forest protection 
and reforestation a word of warning against scram- 
bling economics and wsthetics may not be amiss, 
Some forestry enthusiasts write and talk as if 
forestry was nothing but the growing and _ protect- 
ing of trees which are to be allowed to stand until 
they succumb to the universal destiny of all liv- 
ing matter, while we still get all the lumber we 
need in some unspecified manner, To these thought- 
less amateurs all utilization of forest products is 
a sacrilege. Forests for use and forests for beauty 


are as different as tilled fields and parks. Prac: 
tical forestry is the utilization of land to grow 


wood and timber for the manifold uses of mankind. 
Aisthetic forestry is the rearing and maintenance 
of forests for their beauty. There is a place for 
both, but they can not be mixed, except  inci- 
dentally. It is true that a felled forest is not 4 
beautiful spectacle; neither is a slaughter house 
nor a stone quarry nor a clay pit. Except as they 
may be retained, as in our national parks, for exam- 
ple, ripe trees are the proper and necessary objects 
of economic utilization. I would not be surprised 
if many people believe the national forests are 
nothing but virgin forests. If so, they will be 
shocked to learn that while Uncle Sam rightly pre- 
serves the ancient trees in the national parks, he 
cuts them in the national forests as rapidly as he 
finds a profitable market for them—taking care, 
to be sure, to assist nature to replace them. But 
even rich Uncle Sam has not yet found it prac 
ticable to plant a tree every time he cuts one, which 
some good people think is the alpha and omega of 
forestry, and should be the decreed duty of lum- 
bermen. 


Why Lumbermen Have Not Reforested 
Lest some anxious soul should inquire why lum 
bermen have not always taken care to encourage 
new timber growth in place of the harvested trees, 
let me say that in so far as deterrent taxation and 
forest fires do not give the answer it is to be found 
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jn the fact that it did not pay. This continent was 
40 percent forest when our fathers came to it and 
to have grown trees then would have been as silly 
as to manufacture water. They were as free as 
water. Right down to our own times standing tim- 
per has been available in such huge quantities and 
so cheaply that any man who undertook to grow 
trees commercially would have found himself in 


hopeless and ridiculous competition with nature. 
There was nothing to do but to use this bounty 
of nature. And, thanks to such use, the American 
people have been betéer and more cheaply, ade- 
quately and comfortably housed than any other 
people in the world, despite the fact that they 
have increased from 3,000,000 to 110,000,000 in 
135 years. Who will say that such use was waste? 


It may sound paradoxical, but it is a stark fact 
that the virgin forests had to approach exhaus- 
tion and*thus appreciate in value before new 
forests could compete with them. The old forests 
had to go before new forests could be artificially 
grown. Sad, perhaps, but true, and the truth— 
facts and not vain regrets and forest day-dreams 
—will yet preserve our forests. ; - 





| Will Make Field Studies of Private Forestry Opportunities 








PORTLAND, ORE., April 12.—Probably the 
most far-reaching and significant movement of 
American lumbermen to investigate private for- 
estry opportunities that has so far been sug- 
gested has been inaugurated by a group of 
prominent Pacific coast companies in codpera- 
tion with the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association. Actual field study has been be- 
gun, to cover representative land and economic 
conditions in several of the most important 
Pacific type regions. Several hundred thousand 
acres already selected will receive preliminary 
examination the first season, after which further 
extent and detail of the project will be deter- 
mined in order to guide work likely to con- 
tinue several years. 

Companies pioneering in this cooperative in- 
vestigation are: in Washington, St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., West Fork Logging Co., 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; in Oregon, Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co., Hammond Lumber Co., 
Shevlin-Hixon Co.; in California, Michigan- 
California Lumber Co.; in Idaho, Potlatch 
Lumber Co. The distribution of their holdings 
enables covering the most representative Doug- 
las fir, western pine, Sierra and Idaho white 
pine types. 

The Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation is directing the project, under the super- 
vision of EK. T. Allen, thru a newly-organized 
research department employing as its forester 
Norman G. Jacobson, well-known for his famil- 
iarity with the practical aspects of western for- 
est land problems. He is a technically-trained 
forester, formerly inspector of codperative fire 
protection for the Forest Service but more 
recently employed by private concerns in work- 
ing out operating, cut-over land, and exchange 
problems. The work will also have the codpera- 
tion of the association’s protection department, 
for many years conducted by C. S. Chapman. 
Mr. Chapman is resigning to become forester 
for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and will be 
succeeded by R. H. Chapler who has had long 
experience as Federal representative in the co- 
operative contact of Government, State, and 
private protective agencies. 

A dual purpose is provided for by the asso- 
ciation’s plan, which is an innovation in the 
United States and in line with the codperative 
principle underlying all the association’s ef- 
forts. On behalf of all interests alike, study 
will be made of the condition of cut-over lands, 
methods for their management, forest growth 
and yield possibilities, other possible uses, in- 
fluence of cutting and brush-disposal methods 
ete.; also of economic factors bearing on pro- 
posals for the use of forest land resources. Such 
study will be by the association itself, thru its 
new department; also by coéperation with other 
agencies and in some instances by the partici- 
pating companies which, like the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co., are already conducting forestry investiga- 
ions and can contribute material needed. 

The work will be financed, however, not from 
the general association funds but by the pro- 
gressive participating owners who want both 
to promote useful knowledge of this kind and 
to improve their own management. It is on 
these representative holdings that most of the 
field study will be made. Attempt will be made 


to recompense them for their support by furnish- 
ing special reports, including land classification 
and specific application of facts gathered and 
-aleulations thereupon, from which they may 
determine their own position concerning the 
problems involved and develop their individual 
land policies. 

The association emphasizes that all work will 
be done without preliminary bias concerning 
forestry as a private enterprise, or to support 
or oppose any theory whatever. Nor will the 
association act as business representative or 


special pleader in behalf of any participant as 
against anyone else. Its purpose is to arrive at 
much-needed facts, both (veneral and local in 
application, preserving scrupulously its position 
of reliable expert authority. These facts may 
be utilized by others as they see fit, but the 
association will use them only for the common 
good. It is proposed to extend the movement 
from year to year, as facilities increase or as 
the tracts are covered, until there is thoro 
knowledge of possibilities under varying Pa- 
cifie coast conditions. 


News of Forestry Activities 


Forest Fire Prevention Congress 


Toronto, OntT., April 14.—A meeting of 
Ontario Government forest fire rangers, inspec- 
tors and foresters, eighteen in all, was held 
last week in Sudbury, Ont., to discuss and 
arrange plans for fighting forest fires in north- 
ern Ontario during the coming summer. The 
meeting lasted two days and was addressed 
by W. H. Kilby, chief of fire protection for 
the Canadian National Railways; Clyde Lea- 
vitt, forestry expert with the board of railway 
commissioners, and others. There were also 
present roadmasters from the two Canadian 
transcontinental railways in the territory af- 
fected. The area represented by the delega- 
tion present is about 28,000 square miles. More 
than three hundred fires occurred in this terri- 
tory last year and in the three largest of these 
fires timber to the value of about $3,000,000 is 
estimated to have been destroyed. 

This was the first forest fire prevention con- 
gress of its kind ever held in Ontario. Strong 
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Spring is in the air, and the fishing season ia 
steadily drawing nearer. It will be here before 
one even realizes it. Then will be repeated such 
scencs as that represented above. This picture 
was taken toward the end of July, last year. It 
shows a before breakfast catch at Lake Chetac, 
Wis. The gentleman in the center is that ster- 
ling sportsman, Charles Eustice, prominent lum- 
berman of Cuba City, Wis., and vice president of 
the Southwestern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club. 
The one at the right of Mr. Eustice is his son 
Albert, who owns the Ford garage at Cuba City, 
and the one at the left is Charles Bartlett, real 
estate dealer of the same city. The fish are wall 
eyed pike, all but three, the exceptions being 
pickerel. 


objection was voiced to the proposal for re- 
dueing the fire ranging staff by one-third. A 
proposal was discussed for having rangers blaze 
trails into the heart of the forest and gather 
topographical information at the same time, 
which would help in locating and fighting fires. 
General approval was expressed of a proposal 
for compelling all non-Ontario tourists and 
prospectors to take out travelling permits. The 
general belief is at present that the telephone, 
rather than the radio or airplane, would con- 
tinue to be the chief method of communication 
among fire rangers. 


Addresses Business Men on Forestry 


DuLuTH, Minn., April 15.—‘‘ Despite the 
fact that timber in the United States is being 
cut four times as fast as it is being produced 
there never will be exhaustion of the supply, 
and prices will never be lower,’’ said H. N. 
Wheeler, of Denver, Colo., in the course of an 
address before a group of husiness men here 
at the end of last week. 

Reforestation will be undertaken on a scale 
sufficiently large to safeguard against extine- 
tion of the timber supply. The importance of 
wood makes it imperative that it never be a 
missing quantity and that its price never be 
prohibitive, in Mr. Wheeler’s opinion. He be- 
lieved that reforestation will be undertaken 
by the United States Government itself to such 
an extent as to avoid the possibility of this 
country losing its timber completely. He con- 
sidered that as taxes are adjusted, private inter- 
ests will go into reforestation. 

‘“You are rocked in a wooden cradle at birth; 
you live in a wooden house; you sit on a wooden 
chair, and they put you in a wooden coffin when 
you die, so that wood is quite an important com- 
modity in any community,’’ said Mr.. Wheeler. 

Another important phase the forests play is 
conserving moisture in the ground and on the 
watersheds of streams. That staves off floods 
and keeps the moisture of the country at a 
more even level during the year, he asserted. 
Experience has’shown, he mentioned, that cut- 
ting off the forests and draining the swamps 
has lowered the water table of the southern part 
of Minnesota and Iowa to a total of nine feet 
during the last thirty years, necessitating go- 
ing a greater depth in order to strike water. 

Said Mr. Wheeler: 

Startling as it is, South Carolina and other 
States are already feeling the pangs of denuded 
forests, and lumber is correspondingly growing 
higher in price. Of coal oil, gas, minerals and 
timber, only timber is capable of continuation, and 
there Tron Be only a ten years’ supply of it in the 
Gulf States. No country can prosper beyond the 
destruction of its timber. China, Syria, Persia and 


Palestine are examples of the decadence of na- 
tions due partly to the destruction of their forests. 
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New Orleans Retailers Share in South’s Growing Prosperity— 
Local Meetings Prevent Playing One Dealer Against the Other 


The Hortman Co. (Inc.), of New Orleans, 
combines a retailing, jobbing and manufac- 
turing business. It is on Tulane, one of the 
famous streets of this “Pearl of the Gulf.” 
Directions in New Orleans remain a deli- 
cate puzzle to me, due, they say, to the od- 
dities of the Mississippi River. The Father 
of Waters in his old age gets quite irre- 
sponsible. I’m told that in part of the city 
the old chap gets turned around and flows 
north for a while. But the river has noth- 
ing on me in regard to getting turned 
around. By virtue of quite a number of 
visits to this city I can reach places pretty 
well and get back again. I don’t have the 
handicap that some visitors suffer from, 
and I don’t wonder that a few of the boys 
get lost and stay lost until the more or less 
gentle tilt of the corn juice evaporates. But 
with a lifelong habit of sobriety upon which 
to depend, I find it disconcerting to ride in 
a street-car along what seems to be a 
straight avenue and see the sun shine in 
first at one side and then at the other. The 
streets were laid out along the river and 
took to themselves its curves. In the days 
of Bienville and for quite a while afterward 
the river remained very much the core of 
the town. It was the great highway to the 
outside world, and people naturally stayed 
as close to it as circumstances would allow. 
So I can take one of the belt-line cars and 
stay on it until I come back to the starting 
place; and there I am, even tho I haven’t 
turned as many corners as I think I should 
have. A veteran newspaper man who in 
his younger days was a reporter and knew 
the city like his own back yard confessed 
to me that directions generally escape him. 
So don’t expect me to tell you in what part 
of New Orleans the Hortman company is. 


South’s Lumber Needs Increasing 


Claude Hortman, president of the com- 
pany and one of the well known lumbermen 
of the South, told me that some time ago he 
read a story in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of a dealer who planted a flower garden in 
front of his office and thus made his yard 
one of the beauty spots of his town. Mr. 
Hortman thought this was a good idea. 
Flowers grow in New Orleans quite easily, 
so he planted more than a hundred roses 
out in front of his office and turned the 
place into a bower. But unfortunately for 
the success of this public spirited effort, 
there is a ball park near the yard, and the 
great crowds of fans passing by couldn’t 
resist temptation. In their hasty effort to 
pick roses and at the same time to avoid be- 
ing caught in their impromptu gardening, 
they tore off whole branches or uprooted 
entire bushes. Once the roses began to 
bloom the place looked as tho a herd of cat- 
tle had run thru it. So the garden had to 
be abandoned. A great pity, too; for Mr. 
Hortman is fond of flowers and was making 
his place one of the bright spots in that 
part of the city. 

During 1921, 1922 and 1923, so Mr. Hort- 
man told me, lumber sales in the city and 
in those parts of the South covered by his 


jobbing business were highly satisfactory. 
As we have mentioned before in these col- 
umns, the entire South is holding to a 
steady development that is highly satisfac- 
tory to the southerners, and that is quite 
in line with the great wealth of natural 
resources in Dixie. One of the New Or- 
leans newspapers recently quoted a rather 
despairing interview in which a public man 
deplored the fact that industry and com- 
merce seemed to be backing slowly away. 
The paper commented on the fact that this 
sort of utterance used to be common in the 
South; but the interesting part of the inter- 
view, as this paper saw it, was the fact 
that, instead of referring to the South, this 
man was talking about New England. He 
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—yet, doing it without exaggerated cost—that is 

the profitable angle of buying lumber from this 

concern. Specify Hortman Millwork, too, if you 

wish to round out your economy program. Noth<- 
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A plan service that ensures good design, backed 
by material that ensures long life to the struc- 
ture, are featured in this advertisement, the 
illustration used being a Long-Bell plan 


was a citizen of Massachusetts. Not so 
many statements of this kind are heard in 
these days south of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

So these heavy sales of lumber are in 
part a reflection of the steady advance of 
the South in commerce and industry and in 
part are an index of the rapid expansion of 
New Orleans itself. 

“Sometimes we are a little afraid that 
1924 isn’t going to keep up the pace of the 
last three years,” Mr. Hortman said. “I 


‘suppose a person naturally gets a little 


scared. He goes over into what are always 
dull months and then begins wondering if 
the usual recovery is going to follow. On 
a comparative basis with similar months of 
the last three years, 1924 is starting out 
pretty well. We’ve had what to us is bad 
weather. It doesn’t get cold down here the 
way it does up in your country, but chilly 
winds and rains do postpone building.” 
Mr. Hortman recalled with some amuse- 


ment and a few shudders the cold weather 
he has run into up in the North; how he 
got into Mason City, Iowa, early one morn- 
ing when the cars were not running and 
the taxis were under cover. The thermom- 
eter stood at 20 below, and Mr. Hortman’s 
ears were well frosted before he reached the 
Cerro Gordo. We northerners can’t ex- 
plain away what the thermometer tells 
about our low winter temperatures, and it 
never sounds very convincing when we 
claim to suffer as much chill from the south- 
ern freezing point as from our own sub- 
zero weather conditions. 


Millwork to Keep Machines Busy 


Mr. Hortman introduced me to W. H. 
Underwood, lately of the Huttig outfit and 
now in charge of jobbing and the Hortman 
mill. Under his hands the mill is rapidly 
rounding into shape, and before these lines 
are in print I presume it will be turning out 
sash and interior trim. The company has 
always had some machinery, but the present 
plans contemplate a mill room about 60 by 
140 feet equipped with separate motor 
driven machines where both custom stuff 
and stock millwork will be turned out. Mr. 
Underwood believes that under the condi- 
tions which he must meet it will be an eco- 
nomical move to make much of his own 
stock stuff. He must have a big comple- 
ment of machines anyway, to handle cus- 
tom work; and if a costly machine is idle 
a couple of hours a day it isn’t doing its 
bit. Making stock sizes will make possible 
steady work and the keeping of the work- 
ing organization together. 

The Hortman yard is a big place cover- 
ing many acres of ground. The retail 
sheds with their enormous alleys are an im- 
pressive index of the volume of local trade. 
Negro labor, of course, is employed; and 
the Realm can testify that somebody or 
other keeps these lads on the job, for the 
alleys are clean, and the piles straight and 
shipshape. These dusky helpers are all 
right, so far as we can see; jolly, rather 
kindly and willing boys; but they don't 
feel obliged of their own will to maintain 
any very rigid standards of routine and 
order. A man who knows them and how 
to handle them can get excellent work done 
without being noisy or rough about it. 


Frames Sold with Trim Nailed On 


The millwork warehouses, of course, are 
large, for the Hortman company sells not 
only in New Orleans but in pretty much all 
of the lower South, over to the Carolinas 
on the East and well into Texas on the 
West. We saw something new in sash and 
door frames for the New Orleans trade. 
These frames go out all made up with both 
the outside and the inside trim in place; 
fastened on to stay as long as the building 
stands up. You say it can’t be done? But 
we saw it, and we have Mr. Underwood's 
word that a very large percentage of the 
frames used in New Orleans are sent out 
in that way. We've never seen it done that 
way before, and Mr. Underwood says that 
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in traveling over most of the United States 
he has never seen any other city that fol- 
lows a similar practice. These millwork 
warehouses are being rearranged on the in- 
side to allow for more direct and efficient 
routing of materials thru the mill. It is al- 
ways necessary in installing more machin- 
ery to do some re-designing of storage 
rooms, and Mr. Underwood is planning to 
get these changes installed at once so that 
there will be a minimum of confusion once 
the new factory is in operation. 


Helped Organize Ohio Retailers 


Mr. Underwood, it appears, is an old Ohio 
lumberman; old, that is, in the sense that 
he sold lumber and millwork in the Buckeye 
State before going with the Huttig outfit. 
He showed me a letter from Findley Tor- 
rence, secretary of the Ohio retailers, and 
said some things about Findley that would 
make that modest secretary feel good. I 
mentioned John P. Bartelle, of Toledo, 
secretary of the Ohio salesmen’s association, 
and Mr. Underwood pulled out a card certi- 
fying that he is a member of that tribe of 
Indians. As long as the Ohio boys know 
that Bartelle is secretary of their gang 
they’re sure everything is all right. 


“The Ohio association has done a wonder- 
ful piece of work in putting lumber retail- 
ing on a sound basis,’”’ Mr. Underwood said. 
“T helped a little in organizing the districts. 
I remember well being in certain cities, not 
to organize for the association but in my 
regular work, and finding that the man- 
agers and top officers in the different com- 
panies didn’t even know each other by sight. 
Perhaps they thought this was a sure way 
of not getting involved in anything that 
might look crooked. The Government and 
the public could not say they were fixing 
prices or dividing territory if the execu- 
tives never met and did not even know each 
other. Well, the Government wasn’t both- 
ering them, but they were bothering them- 
selves. They heard about each other, but 
not in the right ways. They got reports 
thru interested parties, about lower prices, 
easier terms, more elaborate service. When 
aman can’t check these things up they have 
an effect on him sooner or later. He cuts 
prices or branches out in unprofitable lines. 
Then, too, he doesn’t have any idea what 
his competitors think is a fair and stand- 
ard basis of business. He can’t hold his 
business to a standard if there isn’t one. 


Meetings Put Inspiration to Work 


“The district organizations have changed 
all that. There’s no more agreement over 
improper things than in the old days. In 
fact there’s none at all. But the dealers 
do get together once a month, and out of 
their discussions they get a fair idea of 
the sort of retail service the community 
needs. On the basis of this standard every 
man improves his own business, and auto- 
matically a lot of the old wastes and use- 
less but costly services drop out. Every- 
body is working along about the same lines 
of service, and the man who used to play 
the dealers against each other is finding 
that the old game doesn’t work as well as 
It did. This kind of educational organiza- 
tion will be the making of retail lumber 
selling if it’s used in an honest and intelli- 
gent way.” 

The district idea is rapidly winning its 
way; not only in Ohio and Wisconsin, where 
it is perhaps equally well developed, but in 
other associations. The big Northwestern 
18 making rapid progress thruout its wide 


territory in getting local dealers together 
in frequent meetings; and these are the 
places where sound and practical work is 
done. The big annual conventions are fine 
for getting a notion of the health of the 
entire industry, the influences at work that 
will affect business in general, the policies 
and goals of the association as a whole. 
But this inspiration frequently rather 
peters out unless it can be brought down 
to local cases. There isn’t much time or 
opportunity to do this at the convention, 
but there is every chance for it at a district 
meeting of retail lumbermen. 

Mr. Underwood recalled some of his 
many meetings with Douglas Malloch and 
ranks himself enthusiastically among 
Doug’s many boosters. The Realm doesn’t 
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Retailers that remained strangers to each other 
often found themselves the victim of the per- 
son interested in beating down prices thru 
false reports on quotations, terms ete. 


encounter the Lumberman Poet very often, 
so we take this line to convey Mr. Under- 
wood’s and our own greetings. 


South’s 1924 Prospects are Good 


From an editorial in the New Orleans 
Item we take the following paragraphs as 
an index of southern business and of south- 
ern feeling about business. After comment- 
ing on the lateness of the spring as having 
thrown calculations somewhat out of joint, 
the editorial continues: 

“In the heavier lines of production busi- 


ness has been rather good thruout the 
South. Cotton brought a very high price, 
as did sugar and rice, while the demand 
for lumber and building products seems to 
have remained continuously good. 

“Europe, in turn, promises to settle down, 
and eventually to settle up. With the pros- 
pect of Europe buying more and selling 
more, and with the great increase which 
has come in trade thruout the rest of the 
world, the southern spring outlook for busi- 
ness should be good. 

“Cétton, again, that is raised during the 
coming year must bring a profitable price. 
From now on there should be an almost 
acute demand for labor in the field. Build- 
ing continues, and must continue for some 
time, because the war set back building op- 
erations. Enormous sums of money will 
go. into road building, for the people de- 
mand good roads. 

“Again business should be better by rea- 
son of lowering of the income tax rate. 
People with substantial incomes are look- 
ing forward to going into business enter- 
prises and to receiving some adequate re- 
turn for their investments. It was impos- 
sible for people of large incomes to do much 
beyond investing in tax-exempt bonds, when 
the taxes on their incomes were so great 
that they could not make money. Their ven- 
tures were unsuccessful, and the Govern- 
ment did not share their losses.” 

We find this comment interesting from 
several points of view. In the first place, 
of course, it gives a bright outlook for the 
coming business months, and an outlook 
that seemingly is based on sober facts. 
But did you take’ particular note of the 
statements about income tax rate revision? 
Some students of the income tax law and 
other allied economic matters are accus- 
tomed to say that the income tax law and 
the amendment making it possible were 
peculiarly the children of southern politics. 
The idea, as these economists saw it, was 
that the big incomes were in the North and 
East and that a law requiring these sec- 
tions to pay largely for the support of gov- 
ernment would be highly gratifying south 
of the Ohio. Apparently they got their 
facts a little messed, or else the facts in 
regard to income have changed since the 
law was passed. The Item is a large paper, 
covering considerable area with its circula- 
tion; but I take it that none the less it is 
distinctly southern in the point of view 
which it reflects. So we guess that there 
are some big incomes down in these parts; 
enough in fact so that the stampede to the 
tax exempts is proving an embarrassment 
to business. These southerners have a 
great little habit, too, of looking to the 
future. All of these straws indicate that 
the South is definitely set in the way of 
larger business and larger income. 


Issues Useful Booklet _ Lumber 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has just issued a very useful 16-page 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Lumber and Timber In- 
formation,’’ which contains a wealth of statis- 
tical information on the lumber industry, in 
convenient form for ready reference. This 
pamphlet is a unit of the series of brochures 
published by the association under the general 
title ‘‘Lumber and Its Utilization,’’ being 
chapter 2 of volume 1, general information 
series. The booklet contains information on 
such topics as lumber production; consumption 
and distribution; stand of timber by species and 
districts; forests and reforestation; contacts 
between the lumber industry and the federal 
government ete. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Guide Post Ads Make Hit 
PETALUMA, CALIF., April 12.—The Cochrane 
Lumber Co. has rendered a valuable service to 
the public, and at the same time directed favor- 
able attention to itself, by erecting about fifty 
guide posts along suburban and rural roads, at 
a total cost of about $250. This idea was 








Guide posts that advertise lumber firm 


heartily endorsed by the farmers’ organizations, 
and altho the signs had to be placed on private 
property, the company had only one refusal. 
Several requests have been made by various 
improvement associations to have these signs 
put up in certain areas. 

‘“Altho we can not accurately check results 
from these signs, as we are doing considerable 
other advertising, we feel that we are well re- 
paid for the cost,’’ said H. M. Cochrane. ‘‘ As 
a regular reader ‘of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
I have profited by many of its suggestions, and 
have adopted many of the ideas expressed there- 
in, particularly those that have been tried out 
by other lumbermen and proved successful,’’ he 
added. 

In the background of the accompanying 
photograph are seen some of the buildings of a 
typical poultry farm, an industry for which 
this section is known the world over. The 
buildings average 20 by 100 feet, with 6-foot 
walls, so that in the aggregate a large amount 
of lumber is used in this industry. 


A Seasonable Appeal 
Advertising to be effective should be timely. 
There is not much use in advertising fans in 
winter or overshoes in-midsummer. Just now 
the call to make repairs and fix up the place is 





r 


especially strong. Therefore a little envelope 
stuffer captioned ‘‘Spring Fever,’’ got out by 
The Shurtleff Company, lumber dealer at Maren- 
go, Ill., hits the nail on the head. It gives 
the ‘‘cure’’ for ‘‘spring fever,’’ as follows: 

As spring comes, the most of us want to be up 
and doing. We need a relief for our pent up 
energy stored after a long winter. This, combined 
with a desire to make our town attractive, leads 
us to recommend the following cure: 

A few sacks of cement, a new porch, a garage, 


a few strips of lattice, a new window, a bag of 


lawn fertilizer or a flower box. That extra room, 
perhaps a new roof. You'll be surprised what a 
few sticks, a few nails, a little cement or brick 
coupled with a man’s ingenuity will do for that 
spring fever. 

Last but not least, when you want a doctor, 
you want him in a hurry. So with us, we realize 
the rush and get the cure to you post haste. 


CH@aeeeeaeaaeean 
An Appropriate Spring Display 

The accompanying photographs showing ex- 
hibits of the Century Lumber Co., of Des 
Moines, at the third annual building show re- 
cently held in that city, ought to be an inspi- 
ration to dealers planning exhibits at shows or 
for window displays. 
While it may not be 
possible for all dealers 
to work out the details 
in the elaborate man- 
ner employed by the 
company named, which 
is a leader in the field 
of show exhibits and 
window displays, the 
pictures furnish  sug- 
gestions which can be 
sarried out almost any- 
where. 

Attention is called to 
the very effective use of 
arbors, trellises and 
garden fences. The 
photograph below 
shows the entrance to 
the company’s main 
booth at the show. 
This part of the exhibit 
is featured by a minia- 
ture street seene, with 
four model houses, 
lawns, walks ete. In 
the foreground of this 
scene, as well as in the other photograph, is 
seen some of the garden furniture, such as foun- 
tains, bird baths, sun dials, urns ete., carried 
by the company as a side line. The greater 
part of the general lumber display was on the 
opposite side, and did not show in the picture. 








= 











Note effective use of small model houses and artistic fence design in this Iowa dealer’s exhibit 





House plans, shingles ete. also were shown. 

The whole display was worked out along the 
line of a garden exhibit, as being particularly 
appropriate for this season of the year when 
people are thinking about fixing up and embel- 
lishing their gardens and lawns. 


The “Light Touch” in Advertising 

A series of advertisements being used by the 
McPhee & MecGinnity Co., lumber dealer, of 
Denver, Colo., gives to home-building promo- 
tion an unusually light, sensitive touch. The 
advertising writer does not attempt to suggest 
all the attractions of home ownership in one 
piece of copy. Instead, he takes first one, then 
another intimate thing in the lives of people 
who own their own home, or not, and ‘‘ gets 
it across’’ in advertising copy. Artistic sketches 
illustrating the advertising, and appropriate 
typographical treatment, create just the right 
atmosphere. 

It takes only one thing, with many folks, to 
sell them on home ownership. With one it may 
be economy, while the next person wouldn’t 
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The white picket fence, trellises and garden furniture all speak of spring 


mind accumulating rent receipts for life—ex- 
cept that in a rented place he never dares to 
go ahead with creation of a permanent garden. 
He loves flowers—so some time he must have 
his own home. 


The plan in these advertisements is to take 
one of these little things, that are really big 
things, at a time. Thus a recent advertisement 
is devoted to the very theme described above— 
love of a garden. It is captioned, ‘‘Mr. Den- 
ton Makes a Discovery.’’ The sketch shows 
Mr. Denton examining flowers. In the back- 
ground is a home, and growing flowers, shadowy, 
sketched down into the text. A winsome little 
girl is seen gathering a bouquet. The copy 
tells the story in few words as follows: 


Mr. Denton is a great lover of flowers. For 
years he had looked forward to having time for a 
garden of his own. 

Two years ago he started his garden. In the 
autumn he planted bulbs of his favorite flowers, 
then waited for spring and the enjoyment of his 
hobby. 

He had lived in a rented house so long that the 
possibility of having to move did not occur to 
him and a notice that he must vacate by early 
spring was a great shock. His dreams of a gar- 
den were shattered. 

Last summer, Mr. Denton built a home and 
started another garden. He will not be disap- 
pointed again. His house, lawn and garden are 
arranged just as he wants them and he has dis- 
covered that it is easier to build a home than he 
thought. 

Perhaps it’s easier than you think, too! Why 
not find out? 


The advertisement was three columns wide by 
nine inches deep. Other advertisements in the 
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series reveal the same treatment. The joys and 
satisfactions of home ownership are shown with 
a light touch. And, after all, isn’t the light 
touch peculiarly fitting, considering the inti- 
mate, personal character of the subject? 


This Is Not a Bad Idea 


Speaking of suggestions for exhibits by lum- 
ber dealers at expositions and fairs, T. B. Horn- 
beck, manager of the Cameron Lumber Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y., writes: ‘‘We have been 
cutting out from time to time photographs ap- 
pearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of dis- 
plays of this nature arranged by other lumber- 
men, which we feel will be of considerable as- 
sistance to us.’’ 


Retailer Dines Local Contractors 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN learned recently 
of an Iowa retail lumber firm which had held 
a very interesting and successful dinner meet- 
ing to which it invited all the local contractors 
and prospects for home building. Believing that 
a story of this event would be of interest to 
many retailers who are pondering the question 
of how they can best secure the good will and 
cooperation of the local contractors, J. D. Me- 
Carthy, manager of the concern which gave the 
dinner—Milligan & McCarthy, of Missouri Val- 
ley, lowa—was asked to tell about it. 

‘‘Having the idea that more business could 
be dug out of unexpected places by using novel 
methods,’’ said Mr. McCarthy, ‘‘we decided to 
give a dinner, invite all our contractors and 
prospective home builders, and bring in a speak- 
er, not with the idea of selling the guests any- 
thing at the meeting, but rather to arouse in- 
terest so that those attending would be. real 
live prospects for business this year.’’ 

Accordingly invitations were sent out, with a 
return postal card for replies. The result was 
that thirty-seven prospective home builders and 
a number of contractors sat down at the dinner. 
Each guest was given a souvenir in the form 
of a bread board, of maple, cut out in the shape 
of a pig, specially for the firm by the Curtis 
Sash & Door Co., of Sioux City, Iowa. After 
the dinner Mr. McCarthy gave a short talk, ex- 
plaining that the meeting was for the purpose 
of offering the firm’s service and assistance to 
anyone that might be ready to build, and tell- 
ing of the different ways in which it could give 
help. He then introduced John B. Egan, of 
the Curtis company, who gave a talk on the 
uses of millwork in building a home, stressing 
the point that confidence and codperation be- 
tween the builder and the dealer was of benefit 
to both. At the conclusion of the talk, those 
present were invited to ask any questions that 
they wished, and about thirty minutes was spent 





Lumber as an essential factor of the home is emphasized in this De- 
troit firm’s billboard advertising 


mm answering them. The guests were invited 
to bring their wives, and a great deal of inter- 
est was shown by the ladies. 

‘*We feel that this meeting was of such value 
that we intend to hold another this spring, and 
make it bigger and better than the previous 
one,’’ said Mr. MeCarthy. 


Creating a Demand for Goods 


The difference between creative merchandis- 
ing and merely supplying a demand that already 
exists is illustrated by a little story, which is 
well authenticated, running about as follows: 

A general merchant situated in a western ter- 
ritory marked by an absence of lakes or 
streams was solicited by an eastern knitting 
concern for an order of bathing suits. He re- 
plied that there wasn’t enough water in the 
vicinity to bathe a canary bird, whereupon the 
knitting company suggested that the community 
ought to build a swimming pool. The dealer 
replied: ‘‘ All right, you furnish the plans and 
I will see that the pool is built.’’ The knitting 
company enlisted the codperation of the cement 
manufacturers’ association, which furnished 
plans and specifications for various styles of 








more than ordinary attention to its selection. 
Outdoor, street car, newspaper and direct mail 
advertising have been used. 

There is no doubt, says W. C. Restrick, vice 
president, that our advertising is enabling us to 
put over the very ideas for which it was planned. 
Even tho we may not be asked to issue a cer- 
tificate when filling an order we have found that 
customers generally have learned what it stands 
for and thus obtain an impression that makes for 
continued and permanent business. 


Yard Managers to Boost Building 


Fuint, Micu., April 14.—Realizing the neces- 
sity of some one taking the initial step in the 
smaller towns for the formation of local build- 
ing clubs or other organizations for the promo- 
tion of building, this subject was thoroly dis- 
cussed at the recent annual meeting of the yard 








Yard managers and officials of R. §& A. Lumber Yards at annual conference held recently 


municipal swimming pools. As a result of the 
campaign that followed, dozens of swimming 
pools have been built in that section and an 
entirely new market opened for the company’s 
product. 


Cea aaaaaaaan 


Inculcating Respect for Lumber 


Detroit, Micu., April 14.—The Restrick Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has achieved an outstand- 
ing success in advertising by consistently fol- 
lowing the dominant idea of giving personality 
to lumber, with a view of fixing its particular 
importance on an even basis with furniture, 
fixtures and building accessories, to which spe- 
cial care in selection usually is given by archi- 
teets, contractors and home builders. The basic 
appeal stressing the importance of taking into 
account the marked adaptability of lumber for 
each special purpose in the building process and 
the necessity for constant assurance as to its 
quality is predicated upon the company’s plan 
which provides for the issuing of certificates 
that the customer’s or 
der has been filled with 
dependable lumber to 


lar requirements. 
At the outset, adver- 





tising effort was con- 
centrated upon this un- 
derlying idea for the 
express purpose of con- 
veying complete infor- 
mation regarding the 
exact meaning implied 
in the certified seal, 
with the result that a 
widespread impression 
was made upon lumber 
buyers thruout this sec- 
tion. With this founda- 
tion, the advertising was 
shifted to appeals rep- 
resenting the natural 
outgrowth of such an 
idea, altho sufficiently 
varied to awaken a new 
interest. ‘‘Lumber of lasting quality’’ fur- 
nished the first additional keynote for a tieup 
of the certified plan of selling and an extension 
of its cumulative effect. Recently this has 
been characterized in a new way by emphasiz- 
ing the catch phrase, ‘‘ Lumber is part of your 
home,’’ thus pointing out the need for giving 








take care of the particu- 


managers of the R. & A. Lumber Yards, having 
its headquarters in this city. The meeting was 
attended by the managers of the company’s 
thirteen yards, as well as company executives 
and the office personnel of the local yard—the 
Genesee Lumber & Coal Co. The managers were 
urged to take steps to initiate such organiza- 
tions in their several communities. The conduct- 
ing of this campaign is to be fostered by the 
general office of the corporation. At the ban- 
quet, held at the Hotel Durant, Secretary Otto, 
of the chamber of commerce, gave a talk in 
which he stressed the necessity of some one in 
every town taking the leadership in the devel- 
opment of that community. He said that he 
thoroly believed that the logical persdn for 
such leadership should be the lumberman, in ¢o- 
operation with the local chamber of commerce. 

While much of the meeting was devoted to 
the discussion of topies of chief interest to the 
company personnel, considerable attention was 
given to modern methods of retail merchandis- 
ing in their relation to the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

The Genesee Lumber & Coal Co., which is the 
local braneh of the R. & A. organization, has 
recently taken a long step in the direction of 
better merchandising methods, by the opening 
of a downtown retail store and ‘display room. 
This downtown office is intended to serve con- 
tractors and home builders as a headquarters 
for plan service and such other information as 
may be needed. This eliminates the necessity 
on the part of the contractor or prospective 
home builder of going out to the lumber yard 
to get ideas and information concerning the con- 
struction of homes. Plans are practically com- 
pleted for putting over this idea in a systema- 
tic way thruout the city. 

The closing session was devoted to an inspee- 
tion of the Genesee Lumber & Coal Co.’s yard, 
as well as of the Michigan Concrete Tile Co., 
which is a subsidiary of the R. & A. corpora- 
tion. After the*inspection trip, the managers 
went back to their respective yards fully believ- 
ing that this year is going to be the best that 
the retail lumber business has enjoyed. 


Retailer Adds to Yard Facilities 


Des Moines, Iowa, April 14.—The Canfield 
Lumber Co. has recently completed 700 feet of 
railway track thru its yard, and is now building 
a warehouse, 30x70 feet, for cement. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


Button Starts Talks on Home 


Burrao, N. Y., April 14.—As a result of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S suggestion that every- 
one receiving a Home 
Owners’ Club button 
wear it for a few days 
in order to arouse curi- 
osity and make an open- 
ing for boosting home 
owning, a local wearer 
of the button reports 
the following conversa- 
tions last week: 

A LUMBERMAN—‘‘Good 
thing. A man ought to own his home. Buffalo 
stands high in that regard. Especially on the 
east side where there are so many railroad men. 
Look at New York in comparison.” 

ANOTHER LUMBERMAN—“Yes, it is all right; but 
when I tried to buy a home I found the price asked 
was so high that the banks would not take mort- 
gages enough to cover it.” 

A COAL MAN—“There is no doubt that owning 
your own home makes a better citizen of you. You 
have more interest in your town and there is a 
better feeling generally.” 

A CLERK—‘‘That’s another way they take to 
sell more lumber. There is always something back 
of all this stuff.” 

A ciTIzEN—“Of course I live in my own house. 
It is the only way to live. When I can not do that 
I am willing to shuffle off.” 





Building Show Is Big Success 


Axron, Onti0, April 14.—The most striking 
feature of the Akron building exposition, held 
in the Armory, March 27 to April 5, was the 
wonderful display by the Akron Associated 
Lumbermen, constructed at a total cost of about 
$5,000. This display, which occupied the en- 
tire stage, represented a section of a high class, 
exclusive residence district. The central fea- 
ture of this exhibit was three beautiful minia- 
ture model houses, set in elaborately landscaped 
grounds, with lawns, trees, shrubbery, cement 
walks, and garages; in fact, reproducing every 
detail that one would expect to find in such a 
neighborhood. 

At one side of the exhibit were posted the 
names of the fifteen codperating firms, as fol- 
lows: Brown-Graves Co., Falls Lumber Co., 





30th firms had attendants present, who gave 
information on home building and the service 
rendered by the firms. 

The show as a whole was the best and most 
successful ever held in this section. More than 
fifty concerns had exhibits, and the show was 
visited during the ten days it was open by up- 
ward of 50,000 persons. 


Carpenters’ Strike Is Settled 

PirTsBURGH, PaA., April 14.—Lumbermen and 
dealers in all kinds of building material hail 
with satisfaction the settlement of the carpen- 
ters’ strike, which was adjusted finally Sunday, 
so that the men could resume work this morning. 
The Master Builders’ Association and the Pitts- 
burgh district council of the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ union signed a one-year contract, ret- 
roactive to March 1, under which carpenters 
will receive $1.374% an hour, or $11 a day, and 
double pay for all overtime. They formerly re- 
ceived $9.60 a day. Men working in shifts 
were granted $1.37% an hour, and foremen will 
get $1.50 an hour, or $12 a day. Apprentices 
will receive $4.10 a day the first year; $5.50, 
second year; $6.90 third year; $8.25 fourth 
year. 

The agreement also sets forth that the ecar- 
penters’ district council has a right to organize 
planing mills, and after 51 percent of the mills 
are unionized the union may refuse to handle 
material turned out by non-union plants. The 
planing mills here had not been unionized for 
a number of years. 


(SERA 


Successful ““Own Home”? Campaign 


OsHKOSH, Wis., April 14.—Local lumbermen 
express satisfaction with the results of the Own 
Your Home Week campaign staged in codpera- 
tion with the various other factors interested 
in the building of homes. The campaign was 
purely of an educational nature, but results were 
manifested from the very beginning. Instead 
of concentrating on an exposition or some 
similar event, the campaign at Oshkosh has 
been made a city-wide affair, with schools and 
churches codperating. The churches emphasized 
the fact that the home as an institution is the 
bulwark of the nation; the schools had the chil- 


Klaborate display staged by fifteen lumber dealers at the recent Akron, Ohio, building show 


Fisher Bros. Co., Gough Lumber Co., Henry 
Lumber Co., Horning Lumber Co., Hudson Lum- 
ber Co., Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co., McQuire 


Lumber Co., O’Connor-Schraegle Lumber Co., 
Portage Lumber Yard, A. Teachout Co., Union 
Lumber & Coal Co., Walsh Lumber Co. and 
Yoho & Hooker. 

In addition to the codperative display of the 
lumbermen, the Gough Lumber Co. and the A. 
Teachout Co. had interesting individual exhibits. 


dren writing essays on the subject of advan- 
tages to be gained thru the building of homes; 
the lumbermen furnished information on the 
best materials to be used; the architects and 
builders told of the best construction methods; 
and the dealers in home furnishings flooded the 
town with propaganda on what to put inside 
of the home after it is built. The campaign 
was tremendously successful from all points of 
view 





Dealer Gives Away Summer House 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 14.—More than 
100,000 persons visited the annual Home Com- 
plete exposition which closed last Saturday, 
This was the best building exposition ever seen 
here. 

One of the most interesting features was the 
exhibit of the Pinnell Lumber Co. This was a 
summer house of unusually attractive design. 





| 
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Summer house given away by retailer at show 


Each person visiting the exhibit was asked to 
register, the holder of the lucky number to re- 


ceive the house as a gift. By this means the 
firm secured a mailing list of several thousand 
names. 

Another attractive exhibit was that of the 
Capitol Lumber Co. This booth was given an 
artistic arbor effect, with vines over the trellis 
work and columns. Inside were shown some 
samples of fine millwork. 

Success Crowns Lumberman’s Idea 

Tacoma, WasH., April 12.—The notable suc- 
cess of Tacoma’s first Own Your Home expo- 
sition, held at the Glide rink this week, illus- 
trates what can be done to encourage home 
building in a city where the various business 
interests concerned in the establishment of 
new homes are willing to codperate, under 
the leadership of lumbermen. 

The exposition which came to a triumphant 
conclusion tonight had its inception in a meet- 
ing called last January by John Dower, presi- 
dent of the John Dower Lumber Co., held in 
the company’s office. Mr. Dower had sent out 
invitations not only to local lumbermen, but 
to the furniture and hardware merchants, real 
estate dealers, plumbers, electricians, contrac- 
tors, building and loan officials, and others in- 
terested in the building of homes. A fund was 
raised to promote the initial work of holding an 
own your home exposition. The idea took 
like wildfire, and many‘ of the best business 
men in Tacoma, in many lines, served on the 
committees. Mr. Dower was made chairman 
of the executive board, and the lumber and 
millwork section was represented on the ex- 
hibit committee by C. W. Thompson. The com- 
mittee also included representatives of the 
following interests: Houses and home sites, 
architectural, brick and building material, con- 
crete products, electrical, gas appliances, hard- 
ware, heating and ventilating, wall paper and 
paint, sanitation and plumbing, savings and 
mortgage loans, insurance and home furnish- 
ings. 

The exposition was extensively advertised, and 
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the great interest created was reflected in an 
attendance of more than 50,000 people during 
the week, scoring a success which exceeded the 
fondest dreams of the originators of the idea. 


The principal attraction at the exposition was 
the ‘‘dream home’’ specially constructed for 
this event. This was a six room cottage of the 
most modern construction, completely furnished 
and equipped with every convenience. The 
puilding was designed by local architects and 
the material for its construction was donated 
by Tacoma lumbermen. ‘The expressions of 
thousands of those who visited it show how much 
it did to develop the spirit of home ownership. 


Another feature of the exposition that has 
attracted wide attention was the series of minia- 
ture model homes constructed by students of 
manual training in the Tacoma schools. Prizes 
were awarded for the best of these, but all were 
of unusual excellence and the exhibition at- 
tracted wide attention from the visitors. 


The show contains exhibits by local lumber- 
men, real estate operators, building material 
dealers, furniture manufacturers and retail- 
ers, department stores, hardware dealers and 
others. Regular musical and vaudeville enter- 
tainments were part of each night’s program, 
and lectures on the advantages of home owner- 
ship, and the best methods of acquiring and 


“Homing” Dog Featured at Home 





If a Dog 


will walk three thousand miles to 
get back to 


His Own Home 


how much sacrifice ought a man 
to be willing to make to have a 


Home of His Own? 











PORTLAND, OrE., April 14.—‘‘ Bobbie’’ is only 
a bobtailed Scotch collie but he was the prin- 
cipal attraction of the Home Beautiful show 
held here all this week. From ten in the morn- 
ing till ten at night the crowds that viewed the 
exhibits at the Municipal Auditorium crowded 
about ‘‘Bobbie’’ to pet him and speak words of 
admiration. 

In appearance ‘‘ Bobbie’’ is an ordinary col- 
lie, in fact if judged on points he would hardly 
carry away the ribbon at a bench show, but 
his popularity lies in the fact that he has a 
wonderful amount of what in animals is 
spoken of as home loving instinct. 

‘“Bobbie’’ was lost and found his way home, 

a distance of nearly three thousand miles. How 
he did it is not yet fully known, but his loss 
in weight and badly worn feet, indicated that 
he neither rode the brake beams nor begged 
auto rides, but had footed it all the way. 
_ “Bobbie’s’’ home is in Silverton, Ore. He 
is three years old, and is owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. G. F. Brazier, of that town, a sawmill 
community in the Willamette Valley, some fifty 
miles from Portland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brazier left Silverton with 
‘“‘Bobbie’’? Aug. 6 of last year in an auto, to 
Visit relatives and friends at Dayton, Ohio. 
Everything went well till they reached Wolcott, 
Ind. There ‘‘Bobbie’’ left the car to play 
with some strange dogs and that was the last 
the Braziers saw of him. After days and 
weeks of advertising at the various stops en- 
route to Wolcott, Mr. and Mrs. Brazier con- 
tinued their journey, returning to Silverton 
Oct. 6, 1923. They had not given up hope, how- 
ever, and continued advertising in the lost and 
found columns of the middle State publications. 

When hope had been about abandoned they 
Were surprised almost beyond imagination at 


building a home were given every evening by 
well known speakers. 


Stirs Interest in Better Homes 

RACINE, WIs., April 14.—Interest in the bet- 
ter class of homes for persons in all walks of 
life was stimulated here by the Racine Better 
Homes Show, staged at the new Applegate 
Building on April 11, 12 and 13. More than 
125 booths were used to display the various ma- 
terials of the local lumbermen, building supply 
dealers, and home furnishers. Every effort was 
put forth, with great success, to arouse public 
recognition of the value of durable materials, 
especially the better grades of building lum- 
ber. All booths were beautifully decorated with 
flowers, and particular attention was paid to 
the harmonious effect of the whole. 


Presents Study of Building Needs 


In the second annual ‘‘Study of Building 
Costs and Rental Returns,’’ prepared by Wil- 
liam J. Moore, president of the American Bond 
and Mortgage Company, Chicago, the point is 
made that with $8,000,000,000 of needed con- 
struction to be completed, to which can be 
added $2,000,000,000 of delayed public con- 
struction, and with the capacity of the country 


‘<Bobbie’s’’ showing up at his home, the Reo 
cafe, operated by the Braziers in Silverton. It 
was about 9 o’clock in the evening and the 
Braziers had gone home for the day to their 
nearby country home. But the restaurant em- 


ployees knew ‘‘Bobbie’’ well and, overjoyed, 





for building not more than $5,000,000,000 yearly 
at most, at the end of 1924 there will be at 
least $5,000,000,000 of required construction 
still to be done. 

The shortage of skilled building mechanics, 
averaging almost 50 percent in the ease of 
lathers, plasterers, masons and sheet metal 
workers, together with the advancing age of 
skilled building mechanics—more than 40 per- 
cent of the carpenters, plasterers, painters and 
brick and stone masons being above the age of 
forty-five years—warrants the conclusion that 
labor costs in the building industry will be 
maintained at approximately present levels. 

The survey contains many charts showing the 
stabilization in prices of building materials and 
likewise the maintenance of living costs, all 
pointing to the establishing of general con- 
struction costs at present levels. 





THE MICHIGAN State administrative board 
recently authorized the purchase of twenty fire 
towers at a cost of $16,500 for the use of the 
State conservation department in sections where 
the forest fire hazards are greatest. All of 
these new lookout stations for fire wardens 
will be equipped with telephones. With the ad- 
ditional purchase about one hundred towers 
will be in use thruout the State. 


Beautiful Show 


dog a day or two. One letter from Denver says 
he stayed there two nights, disappearing the 
third day as mysteriously as he came. 

He was brought to the Home Beautiful show 
here to illustrate the attraction of a happy 
comfortable home, and admittedly the demon- 

stration was the most 








impressive there, not- 
withstanding the com- 
pleteness of the show 
in every line. 

One builder of homes 
in Portland thought the 
dog’s performance so 
remarkable that he 
built and presented him 
with a little bungalow, 
the dedication of which 
formed the feature of 
the ceremonies on the 
opening night. A jew- 
eler presented him with 
a silvér studded collar, 
and had he had any use 
for anything else, it 
would have been pro- 
vided as_ cheerfully. 
Everybody was eager to 
show their love for the 
animal that so loved his 
home. 

The show closed Sat- 
urday night and ‘‘ Bob- 
bie’’ left for his home 

















rushed him out to the farm. It is hard to say 
who were the happiest, ‘‘Bobbie’’ or the 
Braziers when ‘‘ Bobbie’’ leaped into the house 
and his master’s arms. 

Mr. Brazier at onee began to endeavor how 
the dog managed to trail them, and thru pub- 
lication in the press of the dog’s wonderful 
achievement, letters are now being received 
from different points along the route from per- 
sons who are certain they housed and fed the 


and his master. Bot- his 
tom — Bungalow pre- 
sented to ‘* Bobbie’’ 
at the show. 


at Silverton Sunday 
morning. He occupied 
kennel bungalow, 
which was loaded on a 
truck, escorted all the 
way home by fifty auto- 
mobile loads of mem- 
bers of the Portland Realty Board, under whose 
auspices the show was staged. Stops were made 
at all of the towns along the route to give the 
people opportunity to see the ‘‘homing’’ dog 
that is becoming nationally famous. 





Top — ‘‘Bobbie’’ 


Newspaper Boosts Home Building 


BurraLo, N. Y., April 16—The Buffalo 
Courier is publishing a series of full-page illus- 
trated editorials in the interest of home owner- 
ship. These will deal chiefly with the estab- 
lishing, protecting and uplifting of American 
homes. Readers are being asked to express their 
opinions on the matter published and to make 
suggestions for improvement. Prizes are to be 
given later for ideas furnished for the writing 
of additional pages. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


. April 14.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 











i i ts Orders 
Softwoods: Production Shipmen oon 
: 4, April 5; 1923, April 6— 1924 1923 1924 as 1923 = 7 
coo tpn En eta rbineminneotensmpvts 75,096,567 69,046,969 74,445,315 73,841,549 66,791,865 65,610,871 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association .............ecccceerccevees ae ans 106,843,921 Bo et ge gry tl ty ise hee 
fester ine Mz act ae OEE 5 jcsso es incnk ae besw ws f 30,312,000 ,280, . x 125, 
i. Geaee, aastiaton’. pe ei aa i 9,619,000 9.671.000 8,953,000 10,028,000 5,475,000 6,822,000 
Miiartes aeelind, Tie AGGOCIRTION oss, ois.vo 5.910 605.50 5.6 o/59. 00:40:00 aie a os 099% ye 44 phe by iy pny ey ay ey Peer eae 
Northe Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ ASSN..........-. ’ 2,280,000 ’ ’ 2,686, ’ ,090, 
eeetinorn Pine = pl Maree POTENT. sc cesida si bin wesw eho ee eas 8,081,800 7,639,800 8,338,900 7,577,900 6,746,000 6,406,000 
ie te ic su se rceenynevitbaunbomena hima ~ 229,008,380 230,278,442 238,037,041 236,324,238 201,437,738 223,596,726 
F ks: 1924, Dec. 30 to April 5; 1923, Dec. 31 to April 6— " = ohh : 
ndiecen Pine Aaaocindion pp valacb anos ew ls aig ta satire Sara gutta le start ie ghee eee 1,045,662,997 1,007,463,761 1,032,147 ,494 1,074,485,055 1,012,051,128 1,117,311,993 
West Coast Lumbermen’s ASSoGiation ........--.c.ceececcecvcvece 1,397,541,426 1,301,904,722 1,414,445,970 1,529,331,655 1,350,162,018 1,525,275,071 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........cc0.ceeceeeee 311,210,000 242,393,000 360,299,000 357,514,000 366,200,000 354,775,000 
Cerornin BeGwWood ARBOCIBUION o.iéicicics op 0 ceeds aesewsiedweew oe en%-s 120,643,000 107,767,000 106,489,000 123,720,000 107,572,C00 146,712,000 
Dre COBPOUNA Pie A GSOCHATION a. éioce kc 6:00:60 910.050.4056 vise wows wess 106,762,049 112,524,765 106,858,867 122,924,117 101,049,898 yer ge 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn............ 26,227,000 33,791,000 30,490,000 34,532,000 26,667 ,C ig eeyee 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...............00ceee eee 92,477,300 100,839,050 121,234,200 112,682,188 135,340,000 99,1 8,000 
Totals, fourteen WeekS ........0000ccssescceeccecccccececevss 3,100,523,772 2,906,683,298  3,171,964,531  3,355,189,015 — 3,099,042,044 3, 389,835,384 
*California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn., 14 weeks.......... 115,438,000 Sire steas 202,446,000 os ceeereees se eees sete ee eeees 
Hardwoods: : be 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 14 weeks................ 70,193,000 418,060,000 49,141,000 41,599,000 51,948,000 40,047,000 
e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, Wasu., April 12.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Mareh 31 to April 5, inclusive: 
——Sales—— Prices ———"—"—- ——Sales—— Prices 
V. g. flooring No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common No. 1 818 No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Oi gnagneeuanasaannanan ee a ER BS os CIO cence hnicnakarueceaies 31 232,000 «5 «$19.50 $17.00 $ 2.50 
2 ela ala aaah aa 2 ee lll Coe Ape ELLA TE He 13. 82,000 «520.50 «18.00 2.50 
ON eee Teer rer 1s 189,000 8 37.00 31.00 6.00 Tae eS 
S. g. flooring— 5 ale ’ ; Dimension 
eg. oe ens so 8tens ye —- <" 2: ae eee ge, Aa eee rere 71 254,000 «18.50 15.50 3.00 
PUR esa bose amine wee f : 24. 23. J - Aa ha : es : 
6” No. 2 and better.......... 19 55,000 5 36.00 31.00 5.00 SI Gidea aus pope p wietatecete otaces 56 141,000 a 20.50 17.00 3.50 
Ae ee Pete gy 29,000 5 30.00 26.00 4.00 MBL cnaescstetincuman meer 41 129,000 6 21.50 18.50 3.00 
- Ceiling, %x4"— OS ot uccseder tie aes 24 38,000 5 21.50 18.50 3.00 
No. 2 and better............ 36 170,000 8 24.00 25.00 9.00 Se IE | ne kh eee Sek eR 14 50,000 3 24.50 22.50 2.00 
Se PR ee are eee Ss 85,000 4 20.50 18.50 2.00 Oe nS Se ae Ae: 3 8,000 2 27.00 26.00 1.00 
Drop siding, 6”— ine ae ae Lath 4 y 
NO, 2 ANG HeELler «.0.0.06.00:6:5:6:6% 37 206,000 9 36. 29. 7.00 ‘ij % a 
No. - Sear eee snes ible 19 238° 000 9 28.50 23.00 5.50 Nh ais gig stan ania tea een cea 12 528,000 7 4.50 3.25 1.25 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the week ended April 5, 
orders and shipments being shown as _ percent- 
ages of production: 


During During 14 
Week Ended Wks. Ended 
April 5 April 5 


No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 
mills ments ders ments ders 
pew 134 99 89 99 97 


Associations— 
Southern Pine 


Mest Const ...ccces 125 115 95 101 97 
Western Pine ....... 35 82 75 116 118 
Re gE 16 104 83 175 a 
Calif. Redwood ...... 15 93 57 88 89 
No. Carolina Pine ... 40 98 WY 100 95 
No. Hemlock & Hdwd.{ 11 76 44 83 82 
Northern Pine ...... 8 1038 83 131 146 


384t 103 87 102 99 
*Represents 45 percent of cut in region. 
Including hardwoods and softwoods. 
tLast week there were reports from 408 mills. 


The West Coast Review 
SeaTtLE, WasH., April 12.—For the week 
ended April 5, 125 mills report as follows to 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 





ee 
Production ... 97,268,794 10% above normal* 
Shipments ...112,200,551 21% above orders 
re 92,622,877 5% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

SPUINMIAC. 66s cacnsek Dower 35,598,997 

SEPES ages oh awe cnbiedn ts 16,077,825 


OA Water (4690) 6.6 sksiis 6 veces 51,676,822 
UL MOBO MORUBE. cs 2 ois sdsniveiinnsa!s antes 54,090,000 


Local auto and team deliveries........ 6,433,729 
112,200,551 
New business— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
SPMIIAN | 5 ain 550s ese WES OS 26,183,111 
SUMO 5 Sine yout oes le 12,276,037 
Total Water (42%) ........... vives 88,459,148 
SUES eR ORNE Ss bce sleds woo buS-0a aces 47,730,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 6,433,729 
92,622, 
Unfilled orders— re 
SPER AID nib b66. oS os das da erk 143,993,276 
EUBINOID sib 5'50o sir vas «uesis dc sanaedanee 124,953,655 
GG Fo Essae cling bun kaaee er oeec ele 5,209 cars 


*Normal as reported weekly covering previous 
five years’ operating experience, or such operat- 
ing experience as may be available. 

tCar content is figured at 30,000 feet. 





Western Pine Analysis 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 12.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended April 5 from 
forty member mills: 

--—Percent of 
Pro- Ship 


Cars Feet duction ments 
Production ..  ««s. 34,319,000 aie Mere 
Shipments* 1,085 27,136,000 79.07 
Orders}— 
Reeeived .. 961 24,025,000 70.00 88.53 
On hand ..°4,511 112,775,000 2 ‘ ae 


*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 22 
cars, and a total footage of 561,000 feet. 

¥Local orders are not included as, in the case 
of retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-nine iden- 
tical mills were 109.15 percent of bookings for 
the previous week. 


Corrected Barometer Summary 


Production, shipments and orders show the 
following percentages of normal, when corrected 
by late reports: 


Pro- Ship- 

Week ended— duction ments Orders 
1S Se ener oe 82.32 85.88 90.00 
Oe Cg | See errr 90.76 83.47 63.66 
Ne 0) er nee 98.75 81.64 72.95 
DOCU iis Busse see 101.03 82.76 68.68 

Monthly Averages 

Four wecks ended— 

Feb. 2 (five weeks).... 46.09 74.84 96.90 
So a eRe ae ae 66.26 90.53 83.87 
MEMPOR DO oasis a ei 8 93.13 83.45 73.93 


tIn determining “normal,” Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association mills are rated individually 
on past performance when running on a normal 
basis ; not on actual figures for a number of years. 


North Carolina Pine 


NorFo.K, VA., April 14.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following an- 
alysis of figures by forty-two mills for the week 
ended April 5: 








Percentage of-——— 
Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Actual 9,130,219 76 ~~ bie 
Normal 12,042,000 as a 

Shipments .. 8,667,175 72 95 oe 

Orders? ..... 7,167,996 60 WY 83 


*“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber 
the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

tAs compared with last week, there has been 
an increase of 12 percent in orders; last week 
there were reports from forty-five mills. 





Oak Flooring Stocks 


The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has prepared the following statistics on 
oak flooring: 


Relation of Orders Booked to Stock, April 1 





Stock Unfilled Percent 
on hand orders sold 
Ce lc ee 4,060,000° = 2,489,000 61 
RR escuela fore 817,000 71,000 9 
HOM ork 4 wile nes 15,143,000 27,339,000 181 
Total 13” ....20,020,000 29,899,000 149 
8 oe ll Pe ee 6,460,000 3,982,000 62 
valle ER ER Or 4,670,000 3,911,000 84 
Total %”....11,130,000 7,893,000 7 
ie 6 eave 1,749,000 1,372,000 7s 
Pipi OS ere tie sitar 1,690,000 2,762,000 163 
Total 1%4”.... 3,439,000 4,134,000 120 


Vy 159,000 
bs eleella PRR Rare 1.592.000 


‘Kotal i,” .... 352,000 4,978,000 284 
Grand total. .36,340,000 46,904,000 129 


Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold 


92,000 58 
4,886,000 307 











April 1, March 1, April 1, 
1924 1924 1923 
ARSE fT Re oer ey Oy 149 168 387 
Fs ie arses eis ail one eee 71 90 168 
PUR Ss ie eeacee ec eran ana Conan oce 120 125 168 
We WAR apes noe heen 284 238 * 243 
MUCTREE ck ince 129 145 278 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


Oak flooring statisties for 
follows: 


March are as 


Feet 

MUBOOROUIOR: «oi cio. 6 8 lectin Pe vise cis oes 6 oe pee 
| ene 
Orders— 

MMII oii an pulp. lorrel saad oyaveon bs 63S anaes 26,021,000 

CO Oy | le Se a are en ea 51,283,000 
Stock. on NAG APP Bookie. csi eee eek 40,627,000 

Consolidated Figures for Three Months 

ROME fore tSs Sass ST OE 91,828,000 
NNN 05. 6 pub alors 68 as abe ee e I 92,068,000 
MRR oles ett 3 Vy eee tre te ee 96,850,000 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown, and comparative periods: 


1924— Production Shipments Orders 
March 29*.... 6,954,000 6,584.000 5,508,000 
March 227.... 6,783,000 6,404,000 5,115,000 
> 3-29. ..26,939,000 25,096,000 19,009,000 

923— 
March 5-31...24,436,000 27,562,000 29,330,000 


*Thirty-two mills. 
*Thirty-three mills. 
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Statistics on Michigan Stocks 


CapILLac, Micu., April 14.—The following statistics on stocks of member mills of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association have 


Hemlock Stocks on Hand April 1, 1924 
PIeEcE STUFF— 


Mill run Total No. 1 
15,000 3, = 000 On hand .. 485,000 
ena ace 6,000 eee catecas 
15,000 3, 809° 000 Unsold .. 485,000 


Hardwood Stocks on Hand April 1, 1924 


been compiled by Secretary J. C. Knox: 
BoAaRDS—— 
C&better Mer’n’ble Culls 
Ce WANE bcs eee wes 38,000 2,225,000 1,577,000 
rere ae eades 25,000 21,000 
MYNME ocak seco wees 38,000 2,200,000 1,556,000 
No. 2 common No. 3 Total 
and better common all grades 
ASH 
On, WARE 2.0. 442,000 243,000 685,000 
OT, area 150,000 85,000 235,000 
pe) arn 292,000 158,000 450,000 
Bass WOOD— 
On HANG ..5%.. 3,563,000 894,000 4,457,000 
OT Prac 546,000 167,000 713,000 
po" ra 3,017,000 727,000 3,744,000 
BeECH— 
On hand ...:.. 6,508,000 2,841,000 9,349,000 
BE nib aon evens e 5,029,000 1,765,000 6.794.000 
OBONE occas 1,479,000 1,076,000 2,555,000 
BircH— 
On hand ...... 3,642,000 1,514,000 5,156,000 
Peer er 1,433,000 768,000 2,201,000 
MBOME cacunccs 2,209,000 746,000 2,955,000 
Rock ELM— 
On TARE 2660. 135,000 25,000 160,000 
eee 25,000 aarpeanes 25,000 
WHOIS scx se ees 110,000 25,000 135,000 


Total 
all grades 


No. 2 common No. 3 
and better common 
Sort ELM— 


On hand ...... 3,081,000 ,135,000 4,216,000 

5 Rea ree 1,215,000 377,000 1,592,000 

Ui. ree 1,866,000 758,000 2,624,000 
MarLe— 

Om Nand «occ 37,893,000 7,994,000 45,887,000 

Sold ..........-31,926,000 4,440,000 36,366,000 

a). ee 5,967,000 3,554,000 9,521,000 
ToTaL ALL SPECIES- 

On hand ......55,264,000 14,646,000 69,910,000 

Se ear oe ee 40,324,000 7,602,000 47,926,000 

CGO ck k desis 14,940,000 7,044,000 21,984,000 

Production for March, 1924 

PHMNOWEOOG koko os reece cacereawnes 15,789,000 


RNID ok vida wa cuesameaceceracseeouneade 4,652,000 
All other 668,000 


"FOCAE -ROIUGUION conc cc eaten scwecandes 21,109,000 


No. 3 


No. 2 Merchantable or culls Mill run’ Total 








1,499,000 22,956,000 10,385,000 2,690,000 38, 015,000 
1,000 3,890,000 2,332,000 6, 223, 000 
1,498,000 19,066,000 8,053,000 2, 690, 000 31,792,000 
March Hardwood Shipments in Detail 
No. 2 & No. 3 
better common Total 
Be adcewarae 62,000 103,000 165,000 
Basswood ........ 411,000 140,000 301,000 
[| ee 892,000 765,000 1,657,000 
Eid cedaw eats 539,000 468,000 1,007,000 
IOGM GIP -..c6-c 60,000 1,000 61,000 
Bett Gl sicccees 721,000 143,000 864,000 
po error 6,928,000 2,389,000 9,317,000 
9,613,000 4,009,000 13,622,000 
Other hardwoods 62,000 166,000 228,000 
Total hardwoods. 9,675,000 4,175,000 13,850,000 
PRGIINNG hb 6 haces ee nces Kaeddeanwdeienael 4,345,000 
i ere 
Total March shipments.............. "20,276,000 





Maple Flooring Data 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following comparative sta- 
tistics for March, 1923 and 1924, based on the 
reports of the same eighteen mills: 


March, March, —Decrease— 

1924 1923 Feet Pet. 

Production ...10,070,000 9,375,000 *695,000 *7.4 
Shipments . 9,186,000 12,105,000 2,919,000 24.1 
MOORE: 656 00's 7,383,000 14,019,000 6,636,000 47.3 

End Month— 

CRECES iciccws 17,625,000 33,993,000 16,368,000 48.2 
SOCKS: 06.0458 23,008,000 20,435,000 *2,573,000 *12.6 


Average Value }x2!4 Clear No. 1 and Factory 
F.o.b. Michigan and Wisconsin Mills 


March, March, —Decrease— 
1924 1923 Amount Pct. 
MEMO ic Gata wise ia sivtats $86.41 $90.59 $4.18 4.6 


*Increase. 





California Pine Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 12.—For the 
period April 1-12, the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports sales 
by grades as follows: 


California White Pine Export 

Feet 

Feet ; 

Nos. 1 & 2 elr..204,000 Australian . 70,000 
. — ween ead aes Mixed Pines 
P MOIGCE bcc cceds ’ 
No, 3 clear.....303,000 ,, Common— 2.000 
Inch shop ...... 87,000 ae Sanne: Sie eae’ 
“ je ees 963,000 
NO. 1 shop..... 545,000 No. 3 524.000 
No. 2 shop bacers 687,000 RY ay. 4 eames cae at 939'000 
No. 3 shop..... 261,000 oh. cee en’ 


000 6«=—s No. 5, asst...... 50,000 
35,000 No. 1 dimen..... 696,000 


Dé&btr., short .. 


No. 2 dimen..... 243,000 
Shop, short sas 5.000 Form stock .... 10,000 
nS aia , 5,000 "THADOFS 466660 100,000 
D&btr., stnd. .. 7,000 Beveled siding— 
No. 3 clear, Lin. Ft. 
: ch oa OE 18,000 ee eewda wlan 49,000 
WOOD; Sthd. «+. <ETHOOE © cecinccccencess 50,000 
Sugar Pine 7 TREC CLOT 19,000 
Nos. 1. 2 clr..233,000 WD vksrecencsiens 45,000 
MOISES 6068 sna , j 
D select 220.01. 124000 a 
No. 3 clear..... ; ) 
hae tasio00  C&btr. «-. + 69,000 
a 1 shop...... 193,000 Sees 184,000 
No. 3 3 _— wah ee “tavane No. 4 com. asst. 85,000 
ion * eo ila No. 1 dimen... .533,000 
stnd. ....... 7 12,000 No. 2 dimen... , 209,000 


D&btr., stnd. .. 33.000 Box 
No. 3 clr., stnd. 36,000 Mix. pines, 4/4 250,000 


Shop, stnd. 306,000 Mis. 7 5/4 
9), eS 1,030,000 
; Cedar Mix. pines, 8/4. 250,000 
Miscellaneous ..115,000 
Douglas Fir — Pieces 
Com. 4/6... sec: 300,000 No. 1 mix. pine.886,000 


Com., 5/4 & up 364,000 No. 2 mix. pine 280,000 
Ties & timbers 66,000 No. 3 mix. pine. 100,000 


Dimension 


ana 51,000 32” mix. pine...115,000 


Footage of commons is of 1-inch stock onl 
no other thickness being included. ™ 





Southern Pine Barometer 


New Or.EaAns, La., April 14.—For the week 
ended April 11, Friday, one hundred thirty-two 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 

Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


7Cars Feet duction ments 
Production ... ... %2,760,098 wanes a wwe 
Shipments 3,277 67,784,745 93.16 
Orders*— 
Received . 3,334 68,963,790 94.78 101.74 
On hand end 
week 11,586 239,656,410 


*Orders on hand showed an increase of 0. 49 per- 
cent during the week; one hundred thirty-four 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 


+As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in February, 20,685 feet, is used. 


California Redwood Data 


SAN FrANcisco, Cauir., April 12.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s report for the 
week ended April 5 

Member mills reported 





Entire 
Percent industry 


No. of of pro- (estimated) 
mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 15 9,619,000 100 12,500,000 
Shipments 15 =8, 953,000 93 11,600,000 
Orders— , 
Received .... 15 5,475,000 57 7,100,000 
On hand .... 14 29,317,000 ~ 40,200,000 


Detailed Distribution for Week 
Shipments Orders 


Northern California* ...... 4,244,00 2,739,000 
Southern California* ...... 2,596,000 1,627,000 
WEOMEGUIND iccccswanwdanacees 92,000 36,000 
MMIII so raccsccn kde aw ane k's 1,221,000 931,000 
oO a RS een ae ‘700,000 142,000 
PRO, Vaxceaseawuaneenes 8,95: 3,000 5,475,000 
California White * prone 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California* ..... 1,224,000 936,000 
Southern California* ...... 278,000 woe 
fo rrr err et 60,000 - 
RUMEE <oncectcnndacacacand 1,5 562,000 1, 586, 000 


Production (15 mills) was 1,513,000 feet; and 
orders on hand at the end of the week (14 mills), 
5,398,000 feet. 


*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





OF THE TOTAL of 843 commercial sales of 
timber made in 1923 from the twenty-two 
national forests of Oregon and Washington, 
775 were under $100 in total value. This means, 
Federal foresters say, that the national forests 
are fulfilling their main purpose of contributing 
to the industry and development of the smaller 
communities adjacent to the national forest 
areas. Twenty sales were made for amounts 
from $100 to $500 in value, twelve from $500 
to $1,000, eighteen from $1,000 to $5,000 in 
value, and eighteen valued at over $5,000. 





Two Tennessee Timber Deals 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Atlanta, Ga., yesterday purchased for a con- 
sideration of $60,000 a tract of timber, a saw- 
mill and a quantity of oak and poplar lumber, 
representing assets of the West Memphis Lum- 
ber Co., which filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptey here in November. He also purchased 
pine lumber valued at $8,812. The sale was 
conducted at public auction and has been ap- 
proved by the referee in bankruptcy. 

A tract of 1,000 acres, containing approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 feet of hardwood timber, lo- 
cated in Haywood County, near Brownsville, 
Tenn., has been purchased by J. B. Osteen, of 
Milan, Tenn., from F. B. Shaw, for a considera- 
tion of $30,000. It is announced that a mill 
will be installed on the property and the timber 
developed by the Osteen Lumber Co., of which 
Mr. Osteen is president. 


Plans for Portland Club’s Picnic 


PORTLAND, OrE., April 12.—The Portland 
Lumbermen’s Club, spurred on by unusually 
summer-like weather, is laying plans for its 
usual picnic and it is promised that this year 
it is going to be bigger and better than ever. 
It will probably be held at Crystal Lake Park, 
near Portland, altho there are, some who still 
maintain that Boneville, forty-five miles up 
the Columbia River highway, where the first 
annual summer gathering of the clan was held, 
lends more enchantment thru its distance. 


Milton Dollar Lumber Transaction 


PENSACOLA, FLA., April 14.—Announcement 
was made here today that W. B. Harbeson, 
owner of a string of hotels in west Florida, and 
a retired lumberman, had taken over the hold- 
ings of the Graves Lumber Co., near Carra- 
belle, Fla., the transaction representing an out- 
lay of more than $1,000,000. Mr. Harbeson 
when asked about the matter, said that he was 
not ready yet to give out details, but did not 
deny that the deal had been made. There are 
some minor matters to be given attention be- 
fore announcement of the deal can be made 
publie. 

Mr. Harbeson owns hotels at Pensacola, Camp 
Walton, DeFuniak Springs, Tallahassee, and a 
large one is now in course of construction at 
Valparaiso. He is also president of the Pensa- 
cola Apartment House Co., which is arranging 
for the early construction of a 78-apartment, 
6 story building in Pensacola at a cost of $450,- 
000. He is also identified with the W. B. 
Harbeson Lumber Co., DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 

The fact that he is now returning to the 
lumber business, after several years of retire- 
ment from that activity, has caused a great 
deal of interest locally. 
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Inland Empire Safety Council Annual 


SPOKANE, WasuH., April 12.—The annual 
meeting of the Inland Empire Safety Council 
was held at the Davenport Hotel tonight with 
about seventy-five lumbermen employers and em- 
ployees, present. 

T. F. Whiteman, secretary of the White 
Pine Sash & Door Co., who has taken an active 
interest in the work of the council for a num- 
ber of years past, was elected president to suc- 
ceed G. T. Morken, woods superintendent for 
the Winton Lumber Co. 

Previous to the general meeting, the em- 
ployer members of the council met and elected 
J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., president; W. S. Rosenberry, of the Win- 
ton-Rosenberry interest, vice president; Floyd 
L. Daggett, secretary; W. M. Leuthold, A. W. 
Laird, H. G. Klopp, E. E. Boies, J. P. Me- 
Goldrick, W. S. Rosenberry and Floyd Daggett, 
directors. Mr. Daggett is safety engineer for 
the council. 

The main program of the evening, apart 
from the two elections, embraced a number of 
speeches. Harley L. Hughes, State supervisor 
of safety, pointed out what he considered the 
highly satisfactory results attained in safety 
first work last year thru codperation by the 
State, employer and employee. Kenneth Dur- 
ham, supervisor of the State industrial insur- 
ance department, gave high praise to the work 
of the Spokane Safety Council and pointed out 
the important part each individual can play 
in creating a safety sentiment. Floyd Daggett, 
safety director, stressed the importance of the 
right spirit in attaining success in safety 
work and used as an illustration the results 
attained in Idaho where safety measures are 
voluntary and not required by law. 
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California Pine Man Addresses Club 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 12.—At its 
weekly luncheon held at the Palace Hotel on 
March 31, the San Francisco Lumbermen’s 
Club listened to a talk by Edward P. Ivory, 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on the kinds of wood pro- 
duced by members of that association. Mr. 
Ivory recently came to the association from 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

It appears from Mr. Ivory’s talk that the 
old adage, ‘‘A prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country,’’ comes near to being 


* the truth in the case of the principal California 


pine species, for while these woods are well 
known and highly thought of in the middle 
West and eastern lumber markets, they are com- 
paratively little known to the building trade 
in California. Species of wood are being im- 
ported into the State and used for general 
building purposes, while the California pines 
must seek a market on the other side of the 
mountains. 

‘‘There is something over three hundred 
billion board feet of lumber in the California 


. white and sugar pine region, which extends 


from Klamath Falls, Oregon, south thru the 
Siskiyous, Sierra Nevada, and part of the Cali- 
fornia Coast Range to the Tehachapis. At 
the present rate of cutting, this stand of timber 
should last for the next 200 years,’’ said Mr. 
Ivory. ‘‘In addition, timber lands now being 
operated are handled in such a manner as to 
promote regeneration of the forest, thus in- 
suring an adequate supply of lumber for sev- 
eral centuries.’ 

Mr. Ivory gave a description of the two prin- 
cipal species, sugar pine and California white 
pine, and then called attention to the fact that 
large quantities of white fir and Douglas fir 
(Oregon pine) are also being cut in this region. 
These species of lumber are carefully seasoned 
before being dressed and shipped out. They 
arrive on the job light in weight, bright in 
color, and uniform in size because the natural 
shrinkage of the wood took place before the 
dressing was done. Thus a carpenter using 
these woods can do his work more easily and 
rapidly than with varieties of wood which are 
dressed in the green condition and shrink non- 
uniformly before being put into use. 

The two general types of lumber manufac- 


tured from the pines were next described. 
These species are manufactured into the ordi- 
nary forms of retail yard lumber such as finish, 
common boards, siding, moldings etc., and into 
factory lumber from which sash, doors, and 
other kinds of millwork are fabricated. The 
association has well established grading rules 
under which this lumber is graded and sold. A 
detailed description of each of the yard grades 
and a general description of the factory grades 
were given by Mr. Ivory. 

In closing, attention was called to the faet 
that the California pine species, especially the 
upper grades, sell at upwards of twice the 
market price for similar grades of some of the 
species with which they compete in the Califor- 
nia market. Lack of time prevented a dis- 
cussion of the qualities of the woods which 
create this situation, but the fact that Cali- 
fornia pines are able to command these prices 
in markets where they must compete not only 
with the same species sold in California but also 
with numerous eastern species, was pointed out 
as significant of their general qualities. 


Which Side Is Right? 


Vancouver, B. C., April 12.—Comment is 
diverse in the logging and lumber industry of 
British Columbia on the announced action of 
the Dominion Government in reducing the duty 
on logging and lumber manufacturing ma- 
chinery. Those machinery concerns in British 
Columbia which have developed manufacturing 
of specialized logging machinery are loud in 
their protests against the proposal. The logging 
operators are only getting what they have 
long represented as desirable, if not vitally 
necessary for their success, in competing with 
log production on the United States side. They 
have always claimed that equipping a camp and 
keeping up necessary renewals at duty-added 
prices give them no show in competing with 
logs produced with machinery costing two- 
thirds or less. 

There is an interesting sidelight on this 
cost of logging in recent statements published 
that loggers on Puget Sound have to cut prices 
because of ‘‘dumping’’ of British Columbia 
logs on the United States market. The present 
import duty of $1 a thousand feet, so logging 
operators in Washington say, is not high enough 
to keep out logs from British Columbia, where 
the assertion is made Bristish Columbia wages 
are lower and the timber cheaper and easier 
of access. Puget Sound loggers are said to be 
preparing to fight in their own interests. Now 
which side is right? 


Victoria, B. C., April 12.—General satisfac- 
tion is expressed by the logging interests in 
British Columbia at the-reduction in the tariff 
on logging machinery, as outlined in the budget 
speech by J. A. Robb, acting minister of 
finance, at Ottawa. 

‘‘The action of the Government undoubtedly 
will have the effect of removing one of the chief 
obstacles to the further expansion of the lum- 
bering industry,’’ said F. 8. Buck, president 
British Columbia Loggers’ Association. ‘‘ For 
years, the fact that a sawmill cost approximate- 
ly 50 percent more to build in British Columbia 
than in Washington has been the cause of in- 
tending investors giving this Province a wide 
berth. I think the Government is to be con- 
gratulated on its budget so far as it concerns 
lumbering machinery; it will result in the con- 
struction of more mills and in the employment 
of a great many more men.’’ 

‘*Tt’s the best news I have heard for a long 
time,’’ said N. A. English, manager Nimpkish 
Timber Co. ‘‘Our company has already more 
than $3,000,060 invested in the Province, and 
for some time has been seriously considering 
increasing its investment by the erection of two 
sawmills. One fact that has delayed our plans 
has been the excessive cost of erecting a plant 
in British Columbia as compared with the erec- 
tion of one of equal capacity in Washington or 
Oregon. In my opinion, the announced inten- 


tion of the Government to reduce the tariff 
will do much to encourage the investment of 
new capital in British Columbia.’’ 

Similar opinions have been given by the 


heads of half a dozen other important logging 
concerns. 

Loggers in the Puget Sound district have been 
forced to reduce their log prices, they say, be- 
cause of the large quantity of timber that is 
being imported from British Columbia. They 
are agitating for an increase on the import duty, 
as they contend that the present tariff of $1 a 
thousand does not give adequate protection 
against British Columbia, where, they affirm, 
labor is cheaper, and standing timber is cheaper 
and more easy of access. 


Expects Good British Demand 


Victoria, B. C., April 12.—According to 
Loren L. Brown, British Columbia lumber com- 
missioner who has gone to London to supervise 
British Columbia’s lumber exhibits at the Brit- 
ish Empire Exhibition this summer, the British 
market for this Province’s lumber is particu- 
larly promising. He points out that more 
houses have been built during the year ending 
next July than during any other year in the 
last twenty, and that scarcity of building trades 
labor is the only thing holding construction 
back from a much higher peak. Construction 
of 200,000 houses a year is aimed at, or double 
the present year’s record. Mr. Brown believes 
that the market for clears in the United King- 
dom should be exceptionally good during the 
next few years. 


Favor Tariff on Lumber But Not Logs 


BELLINGHAM, Wasu., April 
among Bellingham’s leading lumbermen shows 
that they do not want a tariff on logs but that 
most of them favor a tariff on lumber sufficient 
to protect the American manufacturer. Their 
expressions on the subject were prompted by a 
news dispatch from Seattle which carried con- 
siderable misinformation and was calculated to 
influence the Federal tariff investigators due 
on the Coast shortly, declared J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills. In reference to this dispatch, Mr. Dono- 
van said: 

The statement that mills buying Canadian logs 
have an advantage over other American mills and 
have sold lumber at lower prices, consequently 
demoralizing the market, is untrue. Less than 5 
percent of the logs used in Washington during 
the last year came from Canada. The purchasers 
paid the American prices. The tow bill, averaging 
$2 a thousand, is sufficient protection for the 
American logger. 

Our statesmen at Washington threw down the 
bars to Canadian lumber and shingles regardless 
of the fact that all manufactured lumber going 
into Canada must pay duty. Reciprocity at least 
should have been demanded. Then to cap the 
climax of absurdity they imposed a duty on the 
raw material, logs, in defiance of all the laws of 
economics. No wonder many millions of American 


capital have gone to Canada to be invested in tim- 
ber and mills. 


Lumber is depressed today because California 
and Japan are buying little and much of what they 
do buy is from British Columbia. We have the 
shortest hours, the highest wages and the _ best 
living conditions in the lumber business of Puget 
Sound compared with any part of the world. We 
are in direct competition with the South, where 
long hours, low wages and nearness to market are 
heavy handicaps, and with Canada, whose people 
are able to close their market while gaining free 
access to ours. 

Other expressions were: Vice President Joe 
Earles, of the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co.: ‘‘I believe logs should enter this country 
free of duty and I would like to see all obstacles 
to free entry of Canadian logs removed.’’ 

J. A. Loggie, president and manager of the 
Whatcom Falls Mill Co.: ‘‘We do not want a 
tariff on logs. The British Columbia mills are 
our competitors. They have cheaper labor and 
no duty to pay on lumber and the same freight 
rates to all markets of the United States and 
the same trade. The most important thing to 
consider is a tariff on lumber.’’ 

President Archie Morrison, of the Morrison 
Mill Co.: ‘‘I do not see the need of a duty on 
logs. I do believe there should be a tariff on 
lumber sufficient to protect American manufac- 
turers.’ 

Warren Wood, assistant manager of the E. 
K. Wood Lumber Co.: ‘‘ We do not favor a tax 
on logs, nor do we consider that mills using 
Canadian logs have an advantage over the other 
American mills.’’ 


12.—Inquiry. 
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Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[A previous instalment of these letters ap- 
peared on page 42 of the March 8 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—EDITOR. } 

3ARLOW BEND, ALA., March 31, 1924. 
THe HicgH GRADE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We are enclosing invoices covering 
four cars of poplar loaded by your Mr. Adams. 
Meeker Bros., our millmen from whom this stock 
was received, and who manufactured it, are not 
satisfied with the inspection and have requested 
us to furnish them with official certificate at 
destination. Will you please give this your atten- 
tion letting us have certificate on each car. Yours 
truly, 

THE BaRLOW BEND LUMBER CoO. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., April 2, 1924. 

THE BARLOW BEND LUMBER Co., Barlow Bend, Ala. 

Gentlemen: We acknowledge your unusual letter 
and request of the thirty-first. We thought at 
first we would not answer this letter but on sec- 
ond thought we have decided to do so, as we can 
give you a viewpoint on it which you evidently 
do not have. We do not know Meeker Bros. in 
the matter, and while we know the stock was 
received from them at their mill, our trade was 
with you. We are going to be plain about the 
matter. Your request is not only unreasonable, 
but it is absurd, and we are going to show you 
our grounds for this assertion. 

In the first place Meeker Bros. put a man on 
the pile with Adams and checked every board 


we are having a question over the inspection and 


they must hold this car for official inspection. - 


But suppose we carried out literally your re- 
quest and ordered official inspection of the whole 
four cars, which contained 55,000 feet. It would 
cost us $110, and if the official inspection was not 
as good as ours, customer would want corrected 
invoice accordingly, which might cost us $50 or 
$100 more. Then suppose we rendered you cer- 
tificates showing the inspection not as good as 
Adams turned in to you, and we send you bill 
for the difference besides $110 for inspection. 
Would you send us a check for it? If you did it 
would be the first one of the kind we ever saw. 
On the contrary you would write us stating your 
millman was less satisfied with that inspection 
than he was with ours and you certainly would 
not put out any more money after you had lost 
as much as you already had on that block of 
stock. 

If on the other hand the inspection turned out 
slightly in your favor, you would never rest nor 
permit us to do so until we had made it good to 
you besides the extra cost to us of $110 for the 
reinspection and the inconvenience to our cus- 
tomers. We are perfectly willing to send official 
inspector to take up stock where mills request it. 
In fact, we are glad to do so when we can get 
the inspectors. But when our own man takes up 
stock, and everything is apparently O. K., and 
when your man checks with him and the inspec- 
tion is mutual and final, for you to order re- 
inspection in the way you have done, without, 
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Class of 1924 in short course in dry kiln engineering at New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 


University. 


Left to right—Prof. H. L. Henderson, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse 


University, C. OC. Beach, Beach Furniture Co., Corniall, Ont.; R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; Kazu Aoki, South Manchurian Railway, Nagoya, Japan; Chromatsu Matsushima, 
Akita Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Noshiro, Japan; 0. C. Crosby, Constance Lumber Co., Mansfield, Ohio ; 
William E. Duffy, John Herbert & Son, Kingston, N. Y.; F. EH. Alain, Victoriaville Furniture Co., 
Victoriaville, Que.; L. G. Dibble, Herkimer Specialties Corporation, Cold Brook, N. Y.; G. H. Tracy, 
Tracy Bros..Co., Waterbury, Conn.; C. B. Knudsen, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 





with him. The inspection was mutual and final 
and the fact that you had your representative 
on the pile with our man made it more .so. If 
you were not satisfied, or if they were not, the 
time to kick was while our man was on the pile. 
Suppose we were to write you we were not satis- 
fied; that the lumber ran a lower grade than our 
customers wanted and we were very much disap- 
pointed in the inspection, and would be glad to 
have you take the lumber off our hands or make 
us a substantial reduction? If you answered our 
letter at all you would tell us the inspection at 
the mill was final. We had our man there to get 
it, and after he got it, your responsibility ended, 
and if he didn’t get it it was his own fault. We 
have had that told to us until we know it by heart. 
We can't even get a correction in a tally when it 
is against us. We recently. reported an error in 
tally to one of our millmen, sending him the tally 
showing him where our man made a mistake of 
1.000 feet against us. Up to this writing he has 
not answered us. We suppose he thinks like you, 
that he did not get the average he was counting 
on, and if we paid him for a thousand feet too 
much he is entitled to it, but we are going to try 
to show you where you are wrong. 

You do not agree to anything in case of official 
inspection. All you do is request it on the ground 
that your millman is not satisfied. It costs $1 a 
thousand for the certificate, besides $1 a thousand 

andling. Many customers find it inconvenient to 
hold stock for offictal inspection and it irritates 
them to send them a ear of stock and tell them 


on your part, promising to do anything, is no less 
than an insult to us, both as to our business meth- 
ods and our intelligence. 

We are not on the defensive, but we think it 
fair to ourselves to state that we did not change 
either the grade or the measure in invoicing those 
cars to our customers and we shipped them direct 
to our customers and not to our yard. So if there 
is any better grade in any car, or a foot more 
than we turned in to you we are in no way getting 
the benefit of it. We bought the lumber right ; hada 
decent profit in it and did not have to rob you 
to make a profit. Before we do that we will quit. 
But we did not give you anything. We got the 
grade. And an inspector on the road who does 
not get it robs his firm. 

We are now going to tell you the real cause of 
Meeker Bros.’ dissatisfaction with the outturn of 
the four cars of poplar. It goes deeper than the 
inspection. The trouble is with Meeker Bros. 
They do not know anything about manufacturing 
poplar, nor stacking it, nor anything else in con- 
nection with it. It is an economic waste and crime 
to have such firms butcher up such fine trees. 
Adams told us they did not turn a log but squared 
them up and sawed straight thru them, and there 
were great fine boards 12 and 14 inches wide 
with the heart center straight thru them with a 
clear quartered strip on each side. Yet the whole 
board had to go for No. 3 common because he 
could not then edge it. The stock was badly mis- 
cut, and in addition to the features they stacked 
it too close and stacked a great deal of it by 


using the same green stock for cross sticks. In 
other words they cross piled it green. That did 
not do a thing but ruin every clear sap board 
they had and make a No. 2 A or B out of it. 
That kind of duplicity, added to the way they 
sawed it, naturally eliminated the high grade 
stock. Our profit was in the No. 1 common and 
better, so naturally it would have been to our 
interest to find as much No. 1 common and better 
as possible. We might state we are about as dis- 
satisfied as you or Meeker Bros., as there is no 
credit to us in handling that kind of stock, but 
when we run into it we grade it like we find it 
and make the most of it. 

If you will read the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
March 8, page 42, you will find some further in- 
teresting matter along this line, and we call your 
attention to one sentence on that page which we 
quote: “No scientific principle you may apply to 
his product after he finally gets it ready for 
market, will compensate for the waste and crime 
he has already perpetrated in the production of it.” 
It was not us, it was Meeker Bros. Yours truly, 

H.G.L. HiegH Grapp LUMBER Co. 


OpgELousas, LaA., April 1, 1924. 
THE HiegH GRaDE LUMBER Co., New Orleans, La. 
Gentlemen: We have the following car in 
transit: Sou. 182,113 containing 18,193 feet 4/4 
No. 2 common gum. Consigned to us Cairo. Cus- 
tomer has disappointed us on this. See what you 

can do with it and wire us. 

Also let us have your best prices on poplar. 

What do you think of the market? Yours truly, 

Price & GRAHAM, H. B. Price. 


New ORLEANS, LA., April 2, 1924. 
Price & GRAHAM, Opelousas, La. 

Gentlemen: If you were one of our regular 
shippers we might do some work on the matters 
contained in your letter of the first. If you will 
look over your letter you will find you are asking 
a great deal and promising nothing. So many 
of you millmen think the wholesaler should have 
an order when you call on him in a tight fix and 
when you get the order without calling on him 
he can live on his income. We can handle the 
car of gum, but we are not going to spend a wire 
on it because you do not state what sort of stock 
it is, nor give us any refusal of it. Wiring on 
something in the dark, knowing neither the class 
of stock we are handling, nor even whether we will 
handle it, is what we are getting less and less en- 
thusiastic about. If you will describe the stock 
to us and turn it over to us to handle we will 
get you the top of the market for it and handle it 
for 10 percent sending you 80 percent on receipt 
of lading. 

The same general idea applies to prices on poplar. 
We find naming a lot of prices in the mail, just 
giving out a lot of information does not get us 
anywhere. So many times our prices and in- 
formation are simply used to jack up the other 
fellow whom you are dealing with, or check up 
the prices he is already paying you. Why do you 
not come down to New Orleans and see us? You 
ean then tell us what you have and all about it 
and if it looks like we can get together we will 
run up to Opelousas with you and if your stock is 
all right we can handle it all. That is what we 
are in business for. 

We do not mind telling you what we think of 
the market. Prices are not as high as some of 
you millmen think they are. The big mills are 
holding for more than they can get at present, 
while anticipating a better market. The small 
mills are selling and prices are fairly satisfactory. 
We think we are going to have a good demand with 
prices fairly stabilized for awhile. The price ad- 
vance, both in pine and hardwood, started in 
January has been checked. In fact there has been 
a drop of a dollar or two in some items. The 
price of No. 2 common gum is too low, and is un- 
satisfactory. But I do not know what we can 
do to increase it, as it is used largely by the box 
factories, and they claim they can not pay any 
more for lumber account the fiber box competition. 
So there you are. No. 2 common tupelo is much 
better than sap gum. It is because it is a white 
wood and takes printing so much better. But 
No. 1 common and better sap gum are worth more 
than No. 1 common and better tupelo. We are 
finding prices on the whole satisfactory, and busi- 
ness on the whole the same. In fact if the next 
ninety days are as good as the last ninety we are 
willing to go thru a slack ninety days while getting 
our breath for fall business. 

Come down to see us. Yours truly, 

HicH Grapp LuMBER Co., 
H.G.L. H. G. Logan. 


[Another instalment of these Letters from 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue —Eb Tor. | 
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A Journey to the North Woods of Sweden 








Sweden is essentially a timber country, approxi 
mately one-half of its land area being considered as 
principally suited to forest growth, and about 50 
percent of its export trade is made up of some form 
of product derived from the forest in the form of 
rough and planed lumber, pulp, paper, pit: props, 
telegraph and telephone poles, railroad ties ete. 





(1) Saw logs in foreground. (2) Pulpwood piled 
to right in form of square. (3) Charcoal-wood 
piled just back of saw logs. A heavy selection 
cutting with seed trees for restocking and to be 
cut in next cutting about 20 years hence 


Without its forests Sweden would undoubtedly be 
a debtor country in the field of foreign trade. 

The productive forest area is estimated by 
Swedish foresters to be approximately 60,000,000 
aeres bearing an average stand of timber of about 
4,300 feet, board measure, an acre; or a_ total 
estimated volume of 258,000,000,000 feet, board 
measure. The present average annual timber cut 
from the Swedish forests is about 11,000,000,000 
feet, board measure, while the annual increment is 
considered to be about equal to the amount cut. 
The practice of forestry for continuous timber pro 
duction on private lands by lumbermen and pulp 
and paper manufacturers is an accepted fact, and 
strict laws formulated by the Swedish parliament 
and their rigid and fair enforcement insure a steady 
source of supply of raw material for the manufac- 
ture of forest products. One company in central 
Sweden has a record of probably being the oldest in 
the world, dating back to sometime in the fourteenth 
century, and having been able to maintain lumber- 
ing operations for its mines and for commercial 
use from that period. Under the Swedish forest 
laws, land classified as being suited principally for 
the growing of trees must be kept as forest land, 
and as soon as one crop is cut provision must be 
made for another crop, either by sowing tree seed, 
planting of young trees, or by natural regeneration 
methods. Generally it may be said that the last 
named method is adopted because of the ease of 
securing natural reproduction and of its cheap- 
ness. Only in special instances is it necessary to 
resort to planting or seeding in order to obtain a 
new forest. 

Cutting Operations in the Winter 


The work of cutting the trees and hauling the 
logs to the rivers and lakes for floating to the 
mills is done in the winter time, when there is 
sufficient snow on the ground to allow the use of 
sleds for hauling the logs. Cutting operations in 
northern Sweden, where the greater part of the 
forests is located, usually start with the first snow- 
fall, early in December and sometimes even earlier 
if the weather conditions are favorable, and they 
are continued on thru the winter months till March 
or April, depending again upon the snowfall and 
the general weather conditions. As soon as the 
spring thaws begin, the cutting of trees is dis- 
continued and all hands are switched to the big 
log drives, whereby the logs are driven down the 
rivers to the sawmills and pulp plants which are 
usually located on salt water for easy shipment to 
other countries. 

The cutting of the timber is usually contracted 
out by the lumber and pulp companies to individu- 
als who own horses and sleds, whereby the con- 


[By Edward J. Hanzlik} 


tractor, known as a driver, agrees to cut and haul 
the timber from the woods to a designated storage 
place. The driver then hires the tree cutters, 
who are paid according to their output of logs, 
sometimes on a cubic yvolume basis, sometimes at 
so much a log, ov according to a combination 
of the for - going methods; namely, a base pay of 
so much a cubic foot and a certain amount addi- 
tional for each log. On an average, thruout the 
lumbering regions a tree cutter, who also has to 
eut the felled tree into log lengths, trim off the 
limbs, and peel the bark from all pine logs, usually 
earns from 6 to S Swedish kronor a day; or from 
$1.60 to $2.10. The driver, who takes all the risk 
and must also furnish the necessary horses and 
sleds, figures on making about double this amount, 
out of which the animals must be fed, the sleds 
maintained, and interest and depreciation taken 
care of. All living expenses of the men are paid by 
themselves while working in the woods. 


A Visit to the Cutting Operations in Helsingland 

It was the writer's privilege to spend a week 
in the province of Helsingland in the vicinity of 
the towns of Delsbo and Strombacka where the 
methods of timber cutting, hauling and the condi 
tion of the woods after cutting had taken place, 
were obs rved. The region is located about two 
hundred fifty miles north of Stockholm, and about 
twenty-five ‘miles from the milling center of Hud- 
iksvall, the latter one of the principal lumber manu- 











A tree cutter felling a 14” pine tree. It took him 
one hour and 6 minutes to fell, limb, buck and 
bark this tree. He barks the butt before felling 
to save time 


facturing and shipping ports located on the east 
coast of Sweden. 

To one familiar with the logging operations in 
the United States and Canada, the most striking 
difference is the almost entire lack of responsibility 
of the timber operator to the men working in the 
woods. The large lumber camp with its more or 
less permanent organization is an accepted institu- 
tion in the American woods; also such modern con- 
veniences as electric lights, steel cots, clean bed- 
ding, reading and club rooms etc. In Sweden, how- 
ever, the men in the woods still put up with the 
least conveniences, generally living together in 
small huts of four to eight or ten men, cooking 
their own food, consisting largely of bacon, knecke- 
brod and coffee, a great deal of the latter being 
consumed by the Swedish timber cutter. An effort 
is now being made by some of the more progressive 
timber companies to furnish better quarters, and 
some of the cabins seen were quite comfortable. 

The timber in all parts of Sweden is consider- 
ably smaller than is usual in the virgin American 
forests of the South or West, and would probably 
be most comparable ‘in size with the spruce forests 
of northeast United States and eastern Canada. 
There are only two species of commercial im- 
portance, the pine (Pinus sylvestris) and spruce 
(Picea abies or excelsa), altho birch is found to a 
considerable extent in certain localities. It, how- 


ever, has at the present time a very low commercial 





value and practically none is being cut, except 
locally for firewood. The average tree being 
cut for lumber in the region visited is about 8 
or 10 inches in diameter, with a total height of 
about 60 or 70 feet. Logs measuring 6% inches 
at the small end, and 10 or 12 feet in length, are 
considered as suitable for lumber manufacture; 
those under this diameter, down to a diameter of 
4% inches at the small end, are taken out for 
pulpwood in 10%-foot lengths. Logs over 8% 
inches in diameter which are considered as_ too 
crooked for lumber are cut into lengths about 9 
feet long, to be sawn into railroad ties. All tree 
tops under the pulpwood size, and the straighter 
limbs down to about 2 inches in diameter, are 
utilized for the making of charcoal. At this time, 
however, no charcoaling is being done, as all effort 
is being concentrated on the getting out of the 
larger material for lumber and pulp manufacture; 
in the spring however, after the river-driving is 
completed and before the farming season has begun, 
a crew of men will be used to trim up the tree 
tops and to cut the smaller trees suitable for 
charcoal purposes. This material will then be left 
in the woods, piled for air seasoning during the 
summer, and in the fall, after the farm work is 
over and the wood is thoroly seasoned, the process 
of charcoaling begins. The charcoal industry is of 
great importance in Sweden, as charcoal.is a neces- 
sary ingredient used in the manufacture of the 
famous Swedish steel. There are produced under 
normal times about 9,000,000 cubic meters of 
charcoal in Sweden annually, of which about 90 
percent is made in kilns in the woods, and the 
remainder in charcoal ovens. 

Contrasted to the system of tree cutting gen- 
erally in vogue in the American woods where the 
tree fellers usually work in pairs, fellers in Sweden 
work singly, each man cutting down the tree, chop- 
ping off the limbs and then cutting the tree into 
log lengths. This system of single-sawing is pos- 
sible here because of the prevailing small size of 
the trees; it is only rarely that trees over 18 
inches in diameter are found in this part of the 
country. It is one of the requirements that all 
pine logs be stripped of the bark, while the spruce 
cut for pulpwood has the bark taken off in strips 
on four sides the entire length of the log. This is 
to facilitate seasoning and to prevent excessive 
checking ; also it makes the logs less liable to sink 
during the process of floating and prevents the 
accumulation of dirt and rocks in the rough bark 
which would be injurious to the thin edged gang 
blades. One tree cutter can cut, trim, cut into 
logs and bark seven to eight pine trees a day 
averaging about 14 inches in diameter. An ac- 
curate record of the time it took for a test tree 
of this size was taken and it was found that it 
took exactly one hour and six minutes fully to 
prepare the tree for removal by the driver. Gen- 
erally, however, the average diameter will be less 
than 14 inches, and trees as small as 8% or 9 
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Timber cutters at work in spruce timber averaging 
about 10 inches in diameter. Note bark stripped 
in a narrow strip on log in foreground 
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inches are cut. And as it is not necessary to peel 
the spruce logs, the average number of trees cut 
and prepared by one man will be about twenty, 
with an average diameter of about 10 inches and 
containing about 12 cubic feet a tree, or a total 
eubie volume of 240 cubic feet a day. When paid 
on a cubic foot basis, as was done at one of the 
operations visited, at the rate of 3 ore* per cubic 
foot a tree cutter earns on an average 7.20 Swedish 
kronor a day; amounting to about $1.90. 

After the trees have been cut into log lengths, 
the driver, using a single horse and sled and also 
working alone, snakes the logs out to the sled 
road, wher>® he bunches them for loading on to 
the sled. The system of loading is very primitive, 
using mainly brute strength with the aid of crude, 
usually home made, log hooks. As most of the logs 
are small, averaging perhaps 8 inches in diameter 
and 16 feet long, and the timber rather dry of sap 
at this time of year, one man usually loads and 
hauls some ten to fourteen logs to the trip. Some- 
times, as in the cage of a father and son working 
together on one driving contract, the hauling is so 
planned that the two make trips at the same time 
and help each other with the loading. In such 
instances the sled loads are much greater, and as 
many as thirty-five or forty logs, amounting to 
about 2,500 feet, board measure, are loaded and 
hauled at one time. Generally it is aimed to plan 
the cutting and the location of the log dumps so 
that the average sled-haul thruout the winter's 


work will not be more than 4 kilometers (2% 
miles). The log dymps are usually on the ice of a 
lake, or on the shores of a drivable river; there 
the logs are piled for seasoning during the winter, 
scaled up by the company’s scalers, and wait till 
the spring thaw to be driven or towed to their 
destination. 


How a Future Timber Crop Is Assured 


As mentioned at the beginning of this article, 
Sweden is largely dependent upon her forests for 
her independence as a nation, and therefore must 
make every provision for their proper use and for 
their continuance. In the region just visited by 
the writer, and in fact in all other parts of the 
country seen previously, one is struck forcibly by 
the great areas of timbered hills with no evidence 
of forest denudation or devastation such as is con- 
stantly in view in the lumbering regions of the 
United States. The forestry laws are very strict 
with regard to the perpetuation of forests on land 
not fitted for agricultural purposes, and all areas 
are cut under the supervision and approval of the 
local provincial forestry boards which have juris- 
diction over all cutting operations within their 
province. These boards are composed of three 
residents of the province, one a forest owner, one 
a government forester, and the third a disinter- 
ested party, and the methods of cutting must meet 
with their approval in order that the land be 
left in a satisfactory condition for another im- 


Californians Make Change 


San Francisco, Cauir., April 12.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors of the 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, an important change in the as- 
sociation grading rules was voted. This change 
consists in a re-alignment of the grades now 
used, and the addition of a new grade. The 
present grade of Nos. 1 and 2 elear, which 
is shown in the grading rule books under the 
grades of yard lumber, was removed from this 
classification and placed under the grades of 
factory lumber. The grade is the yard grade 
of B select and better. 

The necessity for this change was dictated by 
two important considerations. In the first 
place, a comparison of the association grades 
for finishing and common lumber with the pro- 
posed basic grading rules for yard lumber pre- 
pared by the Forest Products Laboratory of the 
Forest Service, indicates that the present grade 
of Nos. 1 and 2 clear is quite a bit out of line 
with the proposed basic grade of B. In fact, 
this comparison shows the grade of Nos. 1 and 
2 clear to be about 50 per cent better than the 
proposed basic grade of B, and, at the same 
time, out of line with corresponding grades of 
other associations to about the same extent. 

Removing the grade of No. 1 and 2 clear 
from the yard classification permits the adop- 
tion of a grade of B select and better, which 
will tend to align the California Pine associ- 
ation grades much more closely with the scheme 
of national standardization. The other reason 
is that the bulk of the lumber shipped today 
under the grade of Nos. 1 and 2 clear is cut 
up and re-manufactured. This grade has always 
been more a factory grade than a yard grade, 
and the change made places it in the classifi- 
cation which the use of the lumber indicates 
to be the proper one. 


Six Grades of Factory Lumber 


No immediate change in the grade of Nos. 
1 and 2 clear will be made, tho consideration 
is being given to describing this grade on a 
cutting basis, rather than on a defect basis, 
as it is described at the present time. This 
now gives the association five grades of fac- 
tory lumber, or, if the grade of box is con- 
sidered in this classification, a total of six 
grades, as follows: Nos. 1 and 2 clear, No. 3 
clear, No. 1 shop, No. 2 shop, No. 3 shop, box. 

As the grades are now written, the factory 
grading rules present several points of similarity 
With the hardwood grading rules. For example, 
the present grade of FAS hardwood is made 
on the basis of a certain number of allowable 
defects, while the grades of Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
common are made on a basis of the percentage 
of clear, or clear face, cuttings obtainable in 
certain minimum sizes. The association grades 
for factory lumber sre similar, in that the 


grade of Nos. 1 and 2 clear is made on a de- 
rect basis, while the balance of the grades are 
made on the basis of the cutting content of 
cach piece. There the similarity ceases, how- 
ever, because the pine factory grades are made 
very definitely on the basis of cuttings suitable 
for use in the manufacture of doors, and the 
size of the cuttings is definitely prescribed. 
The smallest of them is in excess of the larg- 
est size prescribed in the hardwood grading 
rules. Inasmuch as both the softwood factory 
and the hardwood lumber is intended for eut- 
ting-up purposes, it is thought probable that a 
cutting basis should be applied to the highest 
grade as well as to the common grades. 

A specific grade description for the new grade 
of B select and better has not yet been formu- 
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lated. It will follow, generally, the proposed 
basic grade of B, which is based on the old 
northern white pine grade of B select. It will 
be made primarily as a finishing grade, with 
the greater emphasis placed on the face side, 
whereas, in the grade of Nos. 1 and 2 clear, 
nearly as much attention was given to the re- 
verse side as to the face. 

This change in the grading rules will have 
very little effect on present practice at mills 
in the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. A majority of the mills in 
this association cut all upper grades of lumber 
in random widths. Because of the large size 
of the logs, these widths run wide, in fact, ship- 
ments from a majority of the mills in the 
region average 14 inches in width for practi- 
cally any grade above box. This type of lum- 
ber is not particularly fitted to the retail yard, 
which sells principally stock sizes for use in 
house construction. Furthermore, many of 
these mills cut lumber in thicknesses exceed- 
ing 1 inch. Here, again, the stock departs 
from the ordinary yard usage in that the bulk 
of the finishing and common lumber, outside 
of framing material, that is used in a house 
is of 1 inch thickness. While these mills sell 
a considerable quantity of their product to re- 
tail yards, the sale is principally to those yards 


mediate forest crop. It is only in this manner 
that Sweden ean be assured of maintaining its 
economic independence and keep its position as one 
of the leading lumber, pulp, and paper producing 
countries of the world. 


*1 Swedish ore equals 0.27 cents. 
1 Kronor equals 26.8 cents. 


New Plant Electrified Thruout 


HovuGutTon, Micu., April 14.—The new saw- 
mill of the D. A. Stratton Co., located at At- 
tantic Mine, Houghton County, was placed in 
operation the last week in Mareh, and is now 
running on a one-shift basis employing about 
fifty men. The company plans to operate on 
a two-shift basis shortly. The new mill, which 
replaces the one destroyed by fire in November 
last, is one of the most modern in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. The plant has been 
electrified thruout and contains new machinery 
and equipment of the latest design. The only 
other mills in the upper Peninsula completely 
electrified are the Ford plant at Iron Mountain 
and the Cadillae-Soo Lumber Co. mill at Sault 
Ste. Marie. The Stratton sawmill has suffi- 
cient logs on hand for the summer’s activities. 





in Grades 


operating planing mills or catering to an in- 
dustrial trade, in both of which eases the mate- 
rial is eut up for re-manufacture into wooden 


_articles. Such mills will continue to use the 


grade of Nos. 1 and 2 clear, principally. Some 
mills in the association, however, now sort_out 
the stock widths of select lumber and sell it, 
surfaced either two or four sides, to the retail 
trade for use as finishing lumber. This stock 
is usually in one inch thickness and in widths 
of less than 12 inches. The yard grade of B 
select and better will be applied to this class 
of stock. Such mills will, however, apply the 
grade of Nos. 1 and 2 clear in making ship- 
ments of random width stock. 

From the standpoint of the use of the !um- 
ber, there will still remain some slight conflict 
between the association grades of G select and 
D select and the proposed basic grades. It is 
believed, however, that the ultimate working 
out of the present change will result in bringing 
these grades more closely into line. 


Tax Exemption on Cut-Over Lands 


JACKSON, Miss., April 14.—Lumbermen of 
Mississippi heaved a sigh of relief when the 
State legislature adjourned Saturday, after 
being in session since Jan. 8. While a few 
measures have been proposed and passed at 
this session beneficial to the lumbermen, the 
majority of them were of a type manifestly 
unfair, and the lumbermen were frequently 
called before committee meetings to present 
their views on severance tax bills, abolition of 
skidders, drastic forestry measures providing 
severance tax, and other bills of like character. 
The legislature succeeded in enacting meas- 
ures providing a State income tax law, patterned 
after the Federal law; increased privilege 
taxes from 10 per cent to 100 per cent, and 
levied a tax of 3 cents a gallon on gasoline, but 
all forestry bills providing a severance tax 
for the maintainance of bureaus and plain 
severance tax laws were killed during the last 
few days of the session. 

The bill known as workmen’s compensation 
act was defeated by a close vote. This bill 
was sponsored by lumbermen. A _ reforesta- 
tion measure was passed providing virtually 
for a tax exemption for ten: years on cut-over 
lands which are replanted in trees. 





You MAY become rich. You may become 
famous. You may acquire your basic object 
in life—but if you do not attain to the owning 
of your home you have missed the one goal of 
all earthly awards, the place of all places where 
joy and true happiness are (or should be) su- 
premely in command, the human forerunner of a 
Heavenly Home in the City of Eternal Delight! 
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National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


The opening session of the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which convened at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, at 2:30 p. m., Thurs- 
day, was featured by an address by President 
John W: Blodgett, the annual report of Secre- 
tary-manager Wilson Compton, and the reports 
of various committees, including nominations 
for officers. Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., 
was nominated president; E. L. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis, Minn., first vice president; R. W. 
Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash., second vice presi- 
dent; E. A. Frost, Shreveport, La., third vice 
president; John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., treas- 
urer; Wilson Compton, secretary-manager. 


Address of the President 
President Blodgett, in his address, dealt 


mainly with the subjects of trade statistics, 


the railroad situation, and reforestation, speak- 
ing as follows: 

In addition to the usual, normal functions of 
your association, the standardization movement has 
for a second year absorbed a considerable part 
of the time and activities of your officers. Prog- 
ress, tho perhaps seemingly slow, has been sub- 
stantial and of great value. The secretary-manager 
will give you a resume of what has been accom- 
plished, and outline what is still necessary to 
complete the program. I believe that all who have 
taken an active part in these standardization meet- 
ings are firmly convinced that it is a movement 
of fundamental and lasting value to the industry. 
When the program is in operation, lumber will have 
a standing in the commercial and consuming world 
that-it has never before enjoyed. It will promote 
closer relationships between, and a better mutual 
understanding of the problems of producer, dis- 
tributer and consumer, This will induce codpera- 
tive trade extension activities, which must surely 
result in closer utilization of the entire product of 
the tree, thereby promoting timber conservation 
and increasing the volume of sales. Taken alto- 
gether it marks the greatest epoch in the history 
of the lumber industry. 


The Government and Trade Statistics 


Another extra activity of last year has been 
due to the uncertainty caused by the claim of the 
Department of Justice that the collection of trade 
statistics by trade associations is illegal, unless 
such statistics are given only to some govern- 
mental department. Mark you, it will not suffice, 
according to the attorney-general’s department, to 
give statistics to the Government and to the public 
press at the same time they are given to the as- 
sociation membership. They must be given to the 
Government solely and alone. For what purpose? 
That the Government may give them to the public. 
To my mind absurdity can go no farther. ‘The 
Government itself collects—demands—supply and 
price statistics on a great number of articles of 
commerce, chiefly the products of agriculture. If 
it collected industrial and financial statistics as 
well, this present controversy would never have 
arisen. What is the reason for spending the tax- 
payers’ money for any such purpose? Because 
practically every man knows that such informa- 
tion is essential to the intelligent conduct of his 
business, be he producer, dealer or consumer. 
Without it all business is like a ship without a 
rudder, and, as Secretary Hoover well said, “would 
be forced into unscientific and highly speculative 
avenues.” 

A professor of economics in one of the largest 
universities in this country recently advocated the 
creation of an independent agency to assemble, 
classify and make available essential data on the 
various industries as a move toward eliminating 
our recurring period of business depression. This 
is on the well proved theory that a knowledge of 
trade conditions in any industry promotes steady 
prices, and steady prices promote steady trade. 
This suggests a thought that I want to interject 
right now before I forget it. 


Can Not Change Economic Conditions by Fiat 


We smile sardonically at some wild-eyed con- 
gressman who tries to change a purely economic 
condition by legislative fiat. Do we show a much 
higher degree of intelligence when we expect to 
change a similar situation by a wide fluctuation in 
prices? We seem to think that if we sufficiently 
demoralize the market it will encourage the hesi- 
tant consumer to go ahead. Surely this is a 
queer mental process. There is some excuse for a 
moderate fluctuation in the prices of manufactures 
made from raw materials like cotton, wool, hides 
etc., the supply of which depends upon the produc- 
tiveness of each season, But lumber manufacturers 


{[NOTE—A report of Friday’s sessions 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association convention will appear in the 
April 26 issue of the American Lumber- 
man—Editor. | 





have no such alibi. The supply and price of our 
raw material is well known and fairly stable. It 
is to be hoped that our successors will be sufficiently 
grounded in economics to observe these fundamen- 
tal truths. ‘There is small hope of the present 
generation catching the idea. We will all go 
home, look over our stock sheets, find our sheds 
and yards filling up, and immediately call in the 
sales manager to move five million or ten million 
feet next month, without regard to the price or 
to the market demand, 
Law Should Permit Statistical Guidance 


3ut to return to this question of trade statistics. 
Owing to the recent installation of a new attorney- 
general and the congested condition of that de- 
partment, I fear that we can not in the near future 
hope for a calm, unbiased reconsideration of the 
question by the Department of Justice, There 
seems to be no way to get this question squarely 
before the Supreme Court, and if there were it 
would take a long time to get a judicial decision. 
In my judgment it is our duty to call the atten- 
tion of our respective representatives and senators 
in Congress to this deadlock, which so hampers 
and obstruct the intelligent conduct of business. 

We should have congressional recognition of 
the fact that statistics are of grave importance, 
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not alone those relating to agriculture but to all 
other lines of industry as well, together with au- 
thority for their collection and rational distribution. 
We do not ask for lumber statistics alone. These 
alone would be of comparatively slight value. This 
country constantly needs intelligent, uptodate in- 
formation covering our entire business fabric. 


Railway Owners Should Be Protected 


At the risk of being considered a crank on the 
subject, I want to call your attention again to a 
few phases of that most important cog in our 
entire business machinery, railway transportation. 
The Congress of the United States, acting under 
the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, 
has practically taken control of the privately owned 
railway properties of this country. True, the ac- 
tual operating is still nominally with the owners 
of these propetries, but it is hampered and ham- 
strung by laws, rules, regulations and commissions. 
In my own opinion this assumption of direct con- 
trol of railways was one of our greatest mistakes. 
Its tendency was paternalistic, and it has re- 
strained and repressed private initiative in further 
railway development. It was the first great in- 
jection of Government in business. I believe the 
evils—and there are evils—which we sought to 
correct would have been reached in a much better 
way. But that is water over the dam. 

This assumption of control over privately owned 
railways involves two distinct obligations, which 
Congress has apparently failed to fully realize. 
The first obligation is to the owners of the proper- 
ties involved. Congress has the right to regulate 
interstate commerce, but it has no right in so 





doing to confiscate or destroy private property, 
The courts have recognized this principle and the 
Esch-Cummins bill does so to a certain extent, but 
hearings are today in progress on the question of 
repealing the only clause of this bill that specif- 
ically recognizes this obligation. The radicals in 
Congress seem bent upon destroying the value of 
railroad property, either directly or indirectly, 
without any sense of the immorality of their ac- 
tion, They act as tho railways are the natural 
enemies of the people, instead of an industry upon 


which depends practically our entire business 
fabric. No more dangerous doctrine can be 
preached. The next step will be against those in- 


dustries whose raw material is a natural resource, 

The second obligation assumed by Congress in 
this railway matter is much more comprehensive— 
it is an obligation to the people of the United 
States. Congress, if it acts intelligently, will re- 
affirm the principle of the Esch-Cummins bill, to 
the end that confidence in railway investments may 
be restored and transportation development keep 
pace with that of our other industries. This ig 
the obligation of Congress, and it is one of funda- 
mental importance, 


Should Give Publicity to Forestry Facts 


The lumber industry itself has also been in many 
respects too indifferent to public opinion. We 
have allowed erroneous ideas regarding reforesta- 
tion to go unrefuted, until today there is a popular 
impression that the problem of reforestation would 
be solved if there were some way to bring the cut- 
ting of timber on privately owned forests under 
direct governmental control. This idea is as usual 
before Congress in a bill prepared by Gifford Pin- 
chot (a man entirely without practical experience), 
and fathered by Senator Capper from treeless Kan- 
sas, the publisher of a chain of farm journals. The 
underlying thought in this activity is to force se- 
lective cutting, or the leaving of seed trees. Select- 
ive cutting for the average manufacturer, is, of 
course, nothing but a dream, because the average 
manufacturer has not sufficient area of timber to 
warrant any such procedure. In the mountainous 
sections, necessary railroad building would bank- 
rupt any lumber corporation, with a strong prob- 
ability that fire would completely destroy the con- 
tinuity of the operating plan. 


Keep Out Fires and Nature Will Reforest 


It is about time that we should let the public 
know that practical field investigation by the For- 
est Service has proved that in the fir regions the 
proper method is to cut clean, and then follow by 
light burning. ‘There is sufficient seed in the duff 
to reforest the land fully, and the only problem 
thereafter is to keep the fire out. This phase is 
now fully covered in the so called Clarke-McNary 
bill pending in Congress. 

It should also be known that in the great na- 
tural timber producing regions of the Gulf States 
it is the custom of the inhabitants to burn the 
woods over every spring, in order to hasten the new 
crop of wild grass. As long as that custom per- 
sists, reforestation will there be impossible, and 
no amount of seed trees, selective cutting, or any 
other Pinchotian theory will be of the slightest 
avail. When this burning is stopped, sufficient 
seed will soon accumulate to reforest in a most 
bountiful manner. 

In the Lake States the forests are so nearly 
exhausted that any form of regulation of private 
eutting would have no very appreciable effect. 
The problem there is the reforestation of cut-over 
lands. It has been clearly demonstrated that na- 
ture, if unmolested by fires, will provide the con- 
tinuous supply of timber that people so greatly 
need, except in territory that has been cut and 
burned over repeatedly, and on which the seed has 
been utterly destroyed. Such territory must be 
reseeded or replanted. There is in the public 
records of the Forest Service, and of the hearings 
before Congress, sufficient indisputable evidence to 
show clearly that a feasible, rational reforestation 
policy does not include the Pinchot-Capper idea. 
This evidence should be collected and given to the 
people to the end that enlightened publie opinion 
will support measures that offer a real solution of 
this most important problem. 

I have called your attention then to three mat- 
ters, the responsibility for which rests ultimately 
with Congress. To recapitulate, these are trade sta- 
tistics, railroads, and the Pinchot idea of reforesta- 
tion. Let us take advantage of our forthcoming 
trip to Washington and discuss these questions 
with our senators and congressmen. 

Lumber Industry Should Move as Unit 

There has been a deplorable lack of team work 
between the various branches of the lumber in- 
dustry, and we have all suffered as a consequence 
thereof. Any movement to correct this condition 
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olds First Session of Epochal Convention 


must naturally originate with the manufacturing 
end. I offer no recommendation of any special 
plan, but I do urge earnest and early consideration 
of the idea. The field for coédperative common 
effort is great, and when this entire industry moves 
with a single purpose it is well night irrestible. 
Praises Services of Association Staff 

I deem it again a duty as well as a pleasure to 
testify to the initiative, the industry, efficiency and 
loyalty of your staff. This might well be expected 
of the staff of a commercial enterprise where the 
end of each year shows a financial loss or gain 
with the natural inspiration to attain business 
success. It is, however, much more praiseworthy 
in a sort of impersonal organization like this, where 
accomplishment is not so conerete and rewards 
consist largely in the satisfaction that comes from 
the faithful performance of one’s duty. I am also 
glad of the opportunity to make public announce- 
ment of my sense of personal obligation to our 
staff, and to members of the industry generally for 
their loyal support and codperation. 


Secretary-Manager’s Report 


Secretary-manager Wilson Compton then 
made his report. He first reviewed the fi- 
nancial condition of the association, alluding 
to the return to subscribing associations of 
$30,000 and showing that ample funds are now 
regularly provided for financing the associa- 
tion’s activities. Referring particularly to the 
expenditures for publicity, he said that they 
are now being met out of current revenues. 
Owing, he said, to the fact that the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards had not com- 
pleted a program for permanent financial sup- 
port, the national association has borne the 
chief weight of its expenses. The chairman of 
the committee, John E. Lloyd, Mr. Compton 
said, had suggested a method of distributing 
this expense among participating groups of 
lumber producers, distributers and consumers. 
To this proposal the national association has 
acceded, so that a plan for financing the com- 
mittee’s activities permanently will soon be 
formulated. 

Mr. Compton reviewed recent developments 
and activities of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Corporation and those of the 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, urging more general 
support of these two agencies for promoting the 
interests of subscribing associations and their 
members. In support and promotion of the 
activities of these agencies in which the national 
association is interested it has undertaken a 
program of advertising to the lumber industries 
the services of insurance, capital and credit 
ratings, and collections which they perform. 
Inasmuch as the association itself and its offi- 
cers are now assuming a broader and more di- 
rect responsibility for the conduct of the credit 
corporation, Mr. Compton recommended that 
the board authorize the organization of a com- 
mittee to be known as the credit corporation 
committee to advise the officers of the corpora- 
tion and contribute to the efficient service of 
the department managers. 

Alluding briefly to the recommendations made 
last December regarding activities of the asso- 
ciation which had been approved by the board 
and since carried into effect, Mr. Compton next 
discussed the publicity work of the association, 
saying: 

Publicity is a broad term. In practice it is 
inseparable from public relations; and public 
relations in turn are inseparable from the gov- 
ernmental relations of the industry. This 
board has restated its understanding that these 
national advertising and publicity activities are 
or the primary purpose, not of directly in- 
creasing the demand for or the use of, lumber, 
ut for promoting a true. and hence a more 
favorable, public understanding of the facts, 
conditions and problems of the lumber indus- 
try, as an industry. 

Public attitude manifestly is reflected in gov- 
ernmental attitude, legislative, administrative 
— judicial. It is impracticable to draw the 
ineé between public opinion on the one hand, 


and its reflex in governmental action on the 
Other hand. * * * 


In the statement of policies which you ap- 
proved last December, the fundamental national 
association activities, in addition to those in 
public and governmental relations, were de- 
Scribed as trade development. Obviously the 
ultimate purpose of organizing these indus- 


_ ucts. 


trial activities is the extension and improve- 
ment of the uses of lumber and related prod- 
Most of the associations of lumber man- 
ufacturers are engaged in activity having this 
purpose in some form, or some guise. These 
activities for the most part manifest the uni- 
versal and vigorous competition characteristic 
of the commercial relations of the various spe- 
cies and varieties of lumber. 


Peculiar Field for National’s Work 


In this field of competitive rivalries the 
national association obviously can not enter. 
But there are essential and fundamental lumber 
trade developments in which these competitive 
rivals have a common interest. This field of 
action includes building codes, construction 
engineering, research and publicity, lumber 
standards, waste prevention,-and the efficient 
and intelligent merchandising of lumber in 
competition with substitutes therefor. In 
lumber trade development the national asso- 
ciation has not gone beyond the limits of this 
field. On the other hand, so far as practicable 
and to the extent to which it has been informed, 
it has refrained from activities which overlap 
those in the same field conducted by subscrib- 
ing associations. 

Every reasonable effort has been made to 
organize and conduct these national activities 
in the manner best suited to contribute to the 
effectiveness of the trade extension activities 
of the regional associations themselves. So 
far as I am aware, this effort has been sub- 
stantially successful. There is reason never- 
theless to believe that on the whole the results 
from the combined trade extension efforts of 
the lumber manufacturers’ associations, may 
be measurably increased by more complete co- 
ordination of effort between the national and 
the regional associations. 

Mr. Compton then referred to the meeting 
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held yesterday of representatives of the regional 
and national associations interested in trade 
extension to outline some understanding or ar- 
rangement which in practice would have this 
effect. Such action in this direction as the 
board approved will be, he said, in the interest 
of greater economy, better combined effective- 
ness and better understanding. It would also, 
he said, serve to confirm the understanding of 
the position of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; ‘‘namely, that it repre- 
sents, not an interest separate and apart from 
that of the individual regional association, but 
merely the more convenient and more effective 
instrumentality thru which each conducts those 
activities in which its interests are in common 
with those of other lumber manufacturers.’’ 
Working for Lumber Standards 

With respect to the movement in behalf of 
standardization of lumber sizes, the secretary- 
manager said that not only the board but 
regional association have given unmistakable 
approval to the project. This, he said, is a de- 
liberate attempt at producer-consumer coOpera- 
tion in the determination of lumber standards. 
It is also a novel conception in the lumber in- 
dustry, but it is fundamentally sound and is 
succeeding. There is, however, a limit to which 


standardization can be accomplished by means 
of these conferences, but viewing them as an 
attempt at self-government of the lumber in- 
dustry they may be looked upon as a financial 
agency thru which national standards may be 
‘‘legislated.’’? However, conferences will not 
in themselves solve the administrative problem ° 
involved in the undertaking. Standardization 
in practice will be dependent upon the formula- 
tion and application of lumber grading and in- 
spection rules by the various lumber associations 
directed along similar parallel lines. Necessari- 
ly this responsibility will fall chiefly upon the 
lumber manufacturers and, to accomplish the 
end sought, some national agency is necessary. 


Beginning not later than July 1, Mr. Compton 
said, that being the date when the standards 
become effective, the national association will 
be prepared to offer to its subscribers and to 
lumber manufacturers generally the services 
contemplated in the recommendations of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards which 
will be acted upon by the lumber trade and 
lumber consumers in Washington next week. 


A competent engineer, he said, acting with the 
advice of the Manufacturers’ Standardization 
Committee will be available to assist regional 
associations in formulating grading rules in 
consultation with their committees and inspec- 
tors and in instruction of association and mill 
inspectors in the interpretation and application 
of the standards. If additional service of this 
kind is needed it will be supplied. The lumber 
trade and lumber consumers, he said, have obli- 
gated themselves to the continuance of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards and, 
therefore, the lumber manufacturers must be 
prepared in this way to do their full part in 
applying and enforcing the standards. 


All the Varied Interests Codperating 


Referring to the American Lumber Congress 
and its aims and activities, Mr. Compton said, 
that from its beginning that organization did 
not have adequate financial support. The manu- 
facturers, he said, were willing to bear any part 
or all of the expense of maintaining such an 
agency as other branches of the lumber trade 
would actively support. Soon after the con- 
gress was reorganized in 1922, the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards was organized 
in the absence of action by the congress and 
this committee, Mr. Compton said, constitutes 
the first deliberate organized codperation in the 
common and the public interest between pro- 
ducers, distributers and consumers alike. As 
such, it represents a distinct advance in the 
field of sound industrial coéperation. While 
the congress, representing manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, has during the last two 
years been inactive, the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, representing producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers, has been exceedingly 
active. There is no need, Mr. Compton said, 
for two representative organizations, but the 
need for one is clear. He referred then to the 
fact that the chairman of the standing com- 
mittee of the congress has called a meeting for 
Friday, with a view to taking such action as 
will result in continuing without duplication of 
effort and expense the organized machinery for 
cooperation within the lumber trade and be- 
tween the lumber trade and lumber consumers. 


Congress Becomes American Lumber Council 


Without formal authority, he said, to repre- 
sent this committee’s views, he felt confident 
that the following suggestions would have the 
approval of the interests concerned in the activ- 
ities of the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards: 

First—That an American Lumber Council be 
created, consisting of not less than five nor 
more than ten representatives each, of the pro- 
ducers, the distributers at wholesale and re- 
tail, and the consumers of lumber. 

Second—That the Central Committee on Lum- 
ber Standards be by common consent converted 
into the Committee on Lumber Standards of 
the American Lumber Council, and that the 
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chairman of the council be the chairman of 
the committee. 


Third—That a publicity committee of the 
American Lumber Council, be created, having 
the exclusive function for the present of pro- 
moting the public understanding and universal 
observance of American lumber standards. 


Fourth—That the American Lumber Council 
and its standards and publicity committees 
utilize the facilities available to it from its 
supporting organizations, and that it not at- 
tempt to duplicate these facilities. 


Fifth—That a reasonable, proportionate dis- 
tribution of necessary expense be made among 
the participating national organizations. 


Sixth—That in furtherance of these results, 
the American Lumber Congress resolve itself 
into the American Lumber Council. 


The effect of this proposal would be to con- 
tinue the central committee under the name 
of the American Lumber Council; the creation 
of a Lumber Standards and Publicity Commit- 
tee; and the formal discontinuance of the 
American Lumber Congress. 


This recommendation, Mr. Compton said, had 
the approval of the president and had been 
submitted to the proper resolutions commit- 
tee. He explained that the activities of the 
national association should be confined as closely 
as possible to manufacturers’ problems, but the 
industry should not be left without suitable 
machinery for joint action on matters of com- 
mon interest to sellers, buyers, producers, dis- 
tributers and consumers of lumber. The sug- 
gestions he had made, he said, if carried out, 
would provide such machinery. 


Public Relationships of the Industry 


In the foregoing Secretary-manager Comp- 
ton said that he had confined himself to state- 
ments regarding organization matters but he 
would not conclude without a passing comment 
on certain recent developments in the public 
relationships of the lumber industry. He con- 
tinued : 


It is now a matter of common knowledge that 
there are men prominent in public life who 
look, for example, upon the Senate of the 
United States as the repository of such knowl- 
edge and such wisdom as to warrant a re- 
writing of the Constitution of the United 
States, to provide that the Government shall 
be divided into three functions; legislative, 
executive and judicial; that all of these func- 
tions shall be discharged by the Senate of the 
United States and that there need be no other 
agencies of Government. 

I would judge that those,—and I hope there 
may be many,—who are sufficiently interested 
in governmental problems, to attend the ban- 
quet provided for this evening, will be enter- 
tained and instructed by the leading citizen 
of the South who is known to be quite firmly 
anchored to the Constitution of the United 
States; and by a leading citizen of New Eng- 
land, now Senator of the United States, from 
New Hampshire, who in accepting the invita- 
tion to address this convention, confided that 
he propose to submit some impudent observa- 
tions regarding the day’s governmental tenden- 
cies. Wise men who want to be wiser will 
come tonight. 

But, there have been specific developments 
recently to warrant passing mention here: 

The trade association world has been in tur- 
moil as a result of public threat of attack 
against certain legitimate, helpful and con- 
structive association activities on the mere 
ground that these legitimate activities are sus- 
ceptible of illegitimate misuse. 

There is now a new attorney general. 

The Federal Trade Commission in times past 
has engaged, and has defended as lawful the 
right to engage, in ‘fishing expeditions” indis- 
criminately into the files and records of persons 
and corporations engaged in interstate com- 
merce, with a view, ostensibly, to disclosing 
such evidence as those files might contain, as 
might furnish the basis for possible litigation; 
or, failing that, then publicity. Not long ago 
a certain tobacco company greeted one of these 
unconstitutional excursions by a curt refusal of 
access to its files. The case went to court and 
finally to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing therein as plaintiff in error on appeal 
against an adverse decision in the lower court. 

An old fashioned judge, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
reading recently the opinion of the court, said, 
in sustaining the decree against the commis- 
sion: 

“Any one who respects the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Fourth Amendment will be 
loath to believe that Congress intended to 
authorize one of its subordinate agencies to 
sweep all our traditions into the fire, and to 
direct fishing expeditions into private papers 
on the possibility that they may disclose evi- 
dence of crime. * * * It is contrary to the first 
principles of justice to allow a search thru all 
of the respondent’s records, relevant or irrele- 





vant, in the hope that something will turn up. 





* * * We can not attribute to Congress an 
intent to defy the Fourth Amendment.” 

In substance, the court has said that Con- 
gress has not given this assumed authority to 
the Federal Trade Commission; and it has gone 
out of its way to say, virtually, that even if 
Congress had done so, it would have been with- 
out authority, because it violates the first prin- 
ciples of justice and the specific protections 
accorded in the fourth section of the Bill of 


Rights. 
The Mellon Tax Pian 


The Mellon tax plan has captivated the 
American business mind. The blunderbuss of 
partisan politics has shot portions of it full 
of holes. Nevertheless the tax payers, large 
and small, face the prospect of an early and 
material reduction in their taxes. Certain 
provisions of the pending revenue bill are un- 
sound. Particularly, I refer to those sections 
which under the guise of mere administrative 
provisions, would impose heavy taxes upon 
new sources of revenue always heretofore con- 
sidered as properly exempt for Federal income 
taxation. The pending bill abandons the prin- 
ciple, heretofore maintained, of recognizing 
as properly tax-exempt, distributions made to 
corporation shareholders out of surplus accu- 
mulated and capital invested before March 1, 
1913, This of manifest importance to the 
shareholders in lumber corporations generally, 
and further report thereon will be made later 
and at an appropriate time and place. 


McNary-Clarke Bill Sound in Principle 


For five years past there has been constantly 
and gradually accumulating public agitation 
for the enactment of fundamental forestry leg- 
islation. There have been two conflicting 
view points. The first proposed economic solu- 
tions. Fire protection, tax adjustment, insur- 
ability and mortgagability of investments in 
growing timber, are fundamental conditions 
necessary to widespread enterprise in forest 
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protection and conservation and reforestation. 
This fundamental conception of the wise legis- 
lative approach to permanent forestry settle- 
ments is in principle incorporated in the Mce- 
Nary-Clarke forestry bill now pending in Con- 
gress. 

The other view proposes political as distin- 
guished from economic solutions. It holds that, 
in the public interest, owners of forest lands 
should be compelled by statute, reinforced by 
Kederal taxation, to do those things which, 
generally speaking, fundamental economic con- 
ditions and circumstances do not now permit 
them to do. In a sense it is proposed that 
instead of waiting for trees to grow they be 
simply legislated into the ground. This view 
may not unreasonably be characterized as pro- 
posing a settlement of an economic problem by 
ignoring it; manifestly, a difficult thing to do 
in this practical age, even under the most favor- 
able political circumstances. 

The proposal of political forestry is incor- 
porated, in principle, in the Capper-Pinchot 
forestry bill now pending in the United States 
Senate. 

In making the plain assertion that it is 
important that progress be made now along the 
McNary-Clarke lines, if experimentation later 
on along the Capper-Pinchot lines is to be 
avoided, I am speaking not of the literal lan- 
guage in every detail of either bill, but of basic 
principles only. The MecNary-Clarke bill is 
capable of improvement, refinement, and clarifi- 
cation. Such probably will take place before 
enactment. I merely call attention to the fact 
that out of the controversy and the wrestling 
and tussling of the last five years there has now 
emerged on the calendar of both houses of 
Congress, supported by favorable report from 
their respective committees, the McNary- 
Clarke bill proposing an economic, not a polit- 





ical, solution for an economic problem, and with 
the definite and probable prospect of enactment 
in this session. And now comes the announce- 
ment in behalf of a group of prominent Pacific 
Coast lumber companies, authoritatively de- 
scribed as “the most far-reaching and signifi- 
cant movement of American lumbermen” in the 
field of “private forestry opportunities.” The 
lumber industry is marching on. 

[The announcement to which Mr. Compton 
refers in his closing sentences appears on page 
41.—EpITor. | 

At the conclusion of his report, Mr. Comp- 
ton, in an informal way, paid a personal tribute 
to President Blodgett, whom, he said, ‘‘has a 
square, straight, clean view of all problems with 
which he comes in contact, making it a pleasure 
to work with him.’’ 

Disclaims Responsibility for Letter 

Secretary Compton then read an extract from 
a letter written by Dr. C. A. Schenck, of Darm- 
stadt, Germany, to R. G. Merritt, secretary 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dated March 18, as follows: 

“TI admit that your committee had no easy task 
when it had to deal with the softwoods ; a change 
in hardwood inspection must be a radical change ; 
if not radical, it will serve to perpetuate a simply— 
from the American viewpoint—criminal and _ in- 
excusable, antiquated practice. 

“What will you do about it? Paraphrasing old 
Shakespeare, let me say: ‘The first thing we do, 
let’s hang all National inspectors! The hard- 
wood dealer is doomed when the National rules 
are doomed. Shall we save the dealers, or shall 
we save the forests? That is the problem.” 

Secretary Compton stated that Dr. 
Schenck’s letter had been published in a cer- 
tain trade journal, and he desired, on behalf 
of himself and the other officers and diree- 
tors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, to disclaim and repudiate any 
responsibility for either the writing or the 
publishing of the letter referred to. He de- 
sired to make it clear that in no way was 
the association or any of its members re- 
sponsible for the statements made in the 
letter. 

Reports of Committees 


The remainder of the afternoon was largely 
devoted to hearing the reports of commit- 
tees, the first being that of the nominating 
committee, presented by Chairman John H. 
Kirby. ‘‘We were unanimously of the opin- 
ion,’’ said Mr. Kirby, ‘‘that this knightly 
fellow from Grand Rapids ought to continue 
to give his splendid abilities to the service 
of our association for another year, but the 
committee was absolutely unable to move 
him from his determination to retire from 
the presidency.’’ He then presented the name 
of Mr. Wisner for president, together with 
nominations for the other offices as given in 
the opening part of this report. 

Other committees reporting were those on 
trade development, forestry, income tax, 
economics, publicity, standardization, and 
vaste prevention. These reports were large- 
ly in the form of resolutions recommended to 
the convention committee on resolutions, to 
be incorporated in the final set of resolutions 
to be presented to the convention for adop- 
tion at Friday’s session. 

Prizes for Waste Prevention 

The report of the committee on waste pre- 
vention announced that the $2,000 in prizes 
offered by the association for best discov- 
eries, inventions, or means of wood utiliza- 
tion and waste prevention during the last 
year had been awarded as follows: 

$1,000—John Williams, Charleston, S. C. 

$500-—-Leon G. Pattison, Everett, Wash. 

$100—II. F. Biedermann, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

$100—F. M. Hooker, Mount Vernon, Tex. 

$100—S. M. Bump, Menominee, Mich. 

$50—Frank T. Kelleher and S. R. Brown 
(jointly), Bend Ore. 

$50—James Seott, Susanville, Calif. 

$50--E. L. Ford, Peason, La. 

$50—James A. Tolar, Veneta, Ore. 

Many of the above men are employees of 
lumber manufacturing concerns, the compe- 
tition being open to anyone engaged in the 
lumber industry. The nature of the methods 
or discoveries for which the prizes were 
awarded was not stated. The report recom- 
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mended that the prize offer be continued in 
the same amount for the ensuing year. 

The report of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Inter-insurance Exchange was 
presented, showing the organization to be in 
fine condition, with a splendid increase in 
business and resources during the last year. 


CHICAGO HOO-HOO HAVE BUSY WEEK 


The Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo was 
strongly represented in Chicago this week, 
and held a number of important meetings, 
as well as a rousing concatenation, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Cats from all sections of the United 
States, having gathered here principally for 
the convention, took part in all the Hoo Hoo 
activities energetically and enthusiastically, 
and gave the Order great stimulus in this 
city. . 

A meeting of the Supreme Nine and the 
House of Ancients was held at the Congress 
Hotel on Wednesday, during which several 
matters were acted upon. 

An important decision at this meeting was 
to cooperate with the Boy Scouts in a move- 
ment started by the latter looking to refores- 
tation and protection of the existing timber 
supply, and to promote public interest in and 
knowledge of the need for an adequate gov- 
ernmental policy in regard to these matters. 
A committee of four was appointed as a med: 
ium for codperation in the work, consisting 
of L. M. Tully, Marvin W. Meacham, Julius 
Seidel and Harry D. Gaines, all of St. Louis, 
Mo. These men were chosen as already con- 
stituting a committee of the St. Louis Hoo- 
Hoo, codperating with the local Boy Scouts 
in the same work. 

It was also decided to arrange a pilgrim- 


age of Hoo-Hoo from all parts of the country, 
at some future date yet to be set, to the 
burial place of former President Harding at 
Marion, Ohio, for the purpose of planting 
a tree there in his honor. Arrangements for 
this ceremony were entrusted to B. A. John- 
son, of Chicago, as a committee of one. The 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo has taken a 
lively interest in the work of the Harding 
Memorial Association, which is gathering 
funds for the erection of a suitable tomb 
for the departed President, and has been 
honored with an associate membership ef that 
association. It will be recalled that Presi- 
dent Harding was at one time actively inter- 
ested in the lumber business, and that he 
was a Hoo-Hoo of long standing up to the 
time of his death. 

Six of the nine supreme officers of the or- 
der attended the meeting, as follows: Snark 
of the Universe, C. Db. LeMaster, Fresno, 
Calif.; Junior Hoo-Hoo, A. J. Hager, Lansing, 
Mich.; Bojum, James H. Allen, St. Louis; 
Serivenoter, Ted T. Jones, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Arcanoper, J. A. Mahlstedt, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., and Custoeatian, C. B. Har- 
man, Atlanta, Ga. Members of the House of 
Ancients, composed of past Snarks of the 
Universe, who attended were: L. M. Tully, 
St. Louis; W. S. Dickason, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Bolling Arthur Johnson, Chicago; Platt B. 
Walker, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. B. Stillwell, 
Savannah, Ga., and W. A. Priddie, Beaumont, 
Texas. 

Thursday noon the Chicago Hoo-Hoo gave 
a-luncheon at the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago in the honor of the visiting offi- 
cers. The toastmaster on this occasion was 
Tom A. Moore, general chairman of the con- 
catenation arrangements committee. He first 
introduced Snark of the Universe Charles D. 


LeMaster, of Fresno, Calif., who, in an in- 
teresting speech outlined the great Hoo- 
Hoo work going on in California. There are 
over six hundred members in that State, all 
of them enthusiasts for the Order. A. J. 
Hager, of Lansing, Mich., Supreme Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, followed with a few remarks on 
the benefits, social and otherwise, of member- 
ship in the Order, and L. M. Tully, of the 
House of Ancients, spoke on the organiza- 
tion’s objects and plans. 

Floyd Dernier, a prominent member from 
Los Angeles, Calif., also made a few remarks. 
Mr. Dernier at the last concatenation held 
in his home town brought in sixty-five of the 
141 kittens initiated. He undoubtedly holds 
the world’s record as a Hoo-Hoo producer. 
At the coneatenation mentioned, there was 
more than 600 old cats present, all parts of 
the country being represented. 

Vv. A. Kelly, of St. Louis, Mo., publicity 
manager for the Order, reviewed the work 
of his department, and was followed by Par- 
son Peter Simpkin, who delivered one of his 
characteristic, rousing orations on the joys 
and benefits of fraternalism as exemplified 
by Hoo-Hoo. He stated that this organiza- 
tion furnishes a platform of purpose and 
understanding that is proving of immense 
value to the lumber industry. Ted T. Jones, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., also told of the Hoo- 
Hoo work being done in that city. There 
are 600 eats in Minneapolis, and interest in 
the Order is at White heat, he said. 

Friday evening the concatenation was held 
in the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel, 
with a large attendance. A buffet supper 
was served, whereafter the rituals started. 
More than thirty kittens were expected to 
have their eyes opened to the sublime mys- 
teries of the Order. 


The Story of a Curious Old Building Contract 


The old city of Salem, Mass., has a rich his- 
toric lore; but probably most Americans think 
of it in connection with the strange witchcraft 
delusion. The belief in witches was still strong 
in the seventeenth century, and a violent hys- 
teria broke out in Salem village in the summer 
of 1692 that resulted in nineteen hangings. 

On the corner of North and Essex streets 
there is still standing a seventeenth century 


will afford (and in the said room according to the 
breadthe and lengthe of it) not exceeding six foot 
in height; and to underpin the porch and the re 
maining part of the house not exceeding three foot 
in height; also to underpin the kitchen on the 
north side of the house, not exceeding one foot; the 
said kitchen being 20 foot long and 18 foot wide; 
and to make stepps with stone into the cellar in 
two places belonging to the cellar, together with 
stone stepps up into the porch. 


4. As for lathing and plaistering he is to lath 
and siele the 4 rooms of the house betwixt the 
joists overhead with a coat of lime & haire upon 
the clay; also to fill the gable ends of the house 
with bricks and to plaister them with clay. 

5. To lath and plaister the partitions of the 
house with clay and lime, and to fill, lath and 
plaister with bricks and clay the porch and porch 
chamber and to plaister them with lime and 
hair besides; and to siele and lath them overhead 

with lime; also to fill, lath and 





house in which lived Jonathan Cor- 
win, one of the judges in the witch- | 
craft trials, and here some of the 
preliminary hearings were held. 
There is not a very well authenti- 
cated tradition that the original 
part of the house was built in 1635, 
and that Roger Williams once lived 
in it. That champion of religious 
freedom was compelled to leave 
Salem, and later founded the ‘‘ free 
State’? of Rhode Island. This 
early date of the building of the 
‘*Witch House’’ is not generally 
accepted. But it is known that 
part of the house was standing in 
1675, for at that date Jonathan 
Corwin made an agreement with 
Daniel Andrews for the finishing of 
the building. The Essex Institute 
has, among other Corwin manu- 
scripts, the original contract con- 
taining the building specifications. 
This curious document, said to be 
typical of the not very precise building specifica- 
tions of the period, reads as follows: 

Articles and Covenants made, agreed upon, and 
confirmed between Mr. Jonathan Corwin, of Salem, 
merchant, and Daniel Andrews, of Salem, of the 
other part, concerning a parcell of worke as fol- 
loweth, viz.; Imprimis the said parcell of worke 
18 to be bestowed in filling, plaistering and finish- 
ing a certain dwelling house bought by the said 
Owner of Capt. Nath’ll Davenport of Boston, and 
18 Situate in Salem aforesaid, toward the west end 
of the town between the houses of Rich. Sibley to 
the west and Deliverance Parkman on the east; 
— is to be performed to these following directions, 

1. The said Daniel Andrews is to dig and build 
4 cellar as large as the easterly room of said house 








The old ‘‘ Witch House’’ at Salem, Mass., is still used 








2. For the chimneys he is to take down the 
chimneys which are now standing, and to take and 
make up of the bricks that are now in the chim- 
neys and the stones that are in the leanto cellar 
that now is, and to rebuild the said chimneys with 
five fire places, viz., two below and two in the 
chambers and one in the garret; also to build one 
chimney in the kitchen, with ovens and a furnace, 
not exceeding five feet above the top of the house. 

3. He is to set the jambs of the two chamber 
chimneys and of the easternmost room below with 
Dutch tiles, the said owner finding the tiles; also 
to lay all the hearths belonging to the said house 
and to point the cellar and underpinning of sd. 
house and so much of the 3 hearths as are to be 
laid with Dutch tiles, the said owner is to find 
them. 


plaister the kitchen up to the wall 
plate on every side. 

6. The said Daniel Andrews is to 
find lime, bricks, clay, stone, haire, 
together with labourers and workmen 
to help him, and generally all mate- 
rials for the effecting and carrying 
out of the aforesaide worke, except 
laths and nailes. 


7. The whole work before men- 
tioned is to be done, finished and per- 
formed at or before the last day of 
August next following provided that 
said Daniel or any that work with 
him, be not lett or hindered for want 
of carpenter worke. 

8. Lastly in consideration of all 
the aforesaid worke, so finished 
and accomplished as is aforesaid, the 
aforesaid owner is to pay or cause 
to be paid unto the said workman 
the summe of fifty pounds in money 
current in New England, to be paid 
at or before the finishing of the said 
worke. And for the true perform- 
ance of the premises we bind our- 
selves each to other, our heyers, executors, and 
administrators, firmly by these presents, as wit- 
ness our hands, this nineteenth day of February, 
Anno Domini 1674-5. 


JONATHAN CORWIN 
DANIEL ANDREWS 
The Corwin house, like its contemporaries, 
never was handsome architecturally; but Daniel 
Andrews did his work well, and the old strue- 
ture with its eight-by-twelve chimney and its 
weather beaten siding is still staunch and serv- 
iceable after its two and one-half centuries of 
existence. It houses, among other things, an 
antique shop, a drug store and a plumbing es- 
tablishment. 
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Millwork Manufacturers Plan National Publicity Campaign— 
To Co-operate With Architects—Discuss Kiln Drying 


The tenth annual convention of the Millwork 
Cost Bureau, held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
eago, April 17 and 18, was attended by over 
two hundred, among which were delegates from 
the Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Thursday morning was devoted to registra- 
tion, a directors’ meeting and an instructive 
address on ‘‘Kiln Drying’’ by Thomas D. 
Perry, vice president and manager of the Grand 
Rapids Vapor Kiln, of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. Perry’s remarks were supplemented with 
stereopticon views of various types of kilns, 
charts ete. The speaker said that successful 
lumber drying consists of drying lumber with- 
out internal strain, and in his opinion ‘‘you 
can never dry lumber without strain without 
steaming it first.’’ , 

Mr. Perry described the following three main 
divisions into which lumber kilns may be 
grouped: (1) Blower—mechanically forced 
ventilation, or recirculation, whether suction 
or plenum method; moisture-laden air usually 
discharged out of doors. (2) Condenser—gen- 
erally of the gravity recirculating type, in which 
the air passes over moisture-removal or con- 
densing units, once in each interchange. (3) 
Ventilated—fresh air taken in and used air dis- 
charged direct from kiln to atmosphere, utiliz- 
ing the fundamental laws of physics to obtain 
internal circulation. Mr. Perry also touched 
on the advantages of proper piling of lumber 
in a kiln, and showed examples of improper 
piling. At the close of his address Mr, Perry 
answered a number of questions as to the best 
method of drying various kinds of lumber. He 
stressed the fact that any type of kiln gives 
its best results only to the intelligent operator 
who is methodical and careful in his adjust- 
ments, and who keeps such comprehensive rec- 
ords as to prevent making the same mistake 
twice. 


President Outlines Purposes of Bureau 


The general meeting was opened at 2 p. m., 
April 17, by President F. J. Moss, of Kansas 
City, Mo., who spoke of the growth of the 
organization since its inception ten years ago. 
He announced his intention of retiring as presi- 
dent of the bureau, desiring to be relieved of 
the duties of that office, which he has so capa- 
bly filled since the bureau was founded in 1914. 

Regarding the purpose of the bureau and the 
benefits to be derived therefrom, Mr. Moss said: 


The aim of the bureau has been to develop the 
most scientific methods and promote their general 
use in the industry. Now, when this has been. ac- 
complished, here are some of the benefits that will 
result. With a great army of men employed in 
an industry there is a constant shifting from one 
plant to the other, and under the old rule, owing 
to the different methods employed in the various 
plants, any employee making a change might find 
it was almost equal to having to learn a new 
business, during which time the employee must 
accept a reduced wage. On the other hand, the 
general adoption of the best practices insures con- 
sistent efficiency and maximum wage to the em- 
ployees, so that the general adoption of the meth- 
ods employed by the bureau will result, first, in 
increased earning capacity of employees, which 
should be our constant aim; second, reduced cost 
of product by reason of the elimination of waste 
and lost action, growing out of these changes, 
which would be helpful to the industry; third, 
increased use of product by reason of the reduced 
cost to the public, and fourth, decreased cost to 
the public, thus rendering a real public service. 


President Moss touched upon sales policies 
and the proposed advertising campaign, and 
closed by stating: ‘‘ Assured that our plan is 
sound and always open to constructive criticism 
and improvement, let each of us do our part to 
promote better business and better ideals in 
American business.’’ 

Committee Appointments 


The following committees were announced by 
President Moss: 


Nominating—C. E. Cowdin, Portland, Ore., 


chairman ; H. T. Lumb, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; EB. C. 
Noelke, Burlington, Iowa; G. M. Otis, Columbia, 
8S. C.; E. R. Jones, Shreveport, La. 
Resolutions—Morgan 
chairman; J. 


Davis, Oshkosh, Wis., 
D. P. Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. 


Note: A report of Friday’s sessions 
of the Millwork Cost Bureau will appear 
in the April 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y.; C. A. Carlson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; C. D. McPhee, jr., Denver, 
Colo.; J. A. Loetscher, Dubuque, Iowa; W. P. 
Dixon, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Satisfactory Gain in Membership 

Secretary W. P. Flint, of Chicago, reported 
a net gain of 122 members during the last 
year, the total now standing at 629. Mr. 
Flint reviewed other features of the bureau’s 
activities, stating that the cost exhibit 
service is proving more valuable each year, 
providing detailed cost of manufacturing 
some item or items of millwork in a mem- 
ber plant. The group lecture service is a 
popular feature, said Mr. Flint, as thru this 
medium many estimators’ classes have been 
formed and interest maintained therein, and 
it has been the means of securing the affilia- 
tion with the bureau of a large number of 
new members. The secretary announced the 
resignation of H. T. Didesch, technical direc- 
tor of the bureau, who has been connected 
with the bureau for the last nine years, and 
leaves May 1 to accept a position as managing 
director of the Millwork Institute of Cali- 
fornia. O. L. Appleton, who has been with 
the bureau six years, will assume the duties 
of Mr. Didesch, whose assistant he has been 
for a number of years. In closing, Secretary 
Flint stated that all activities for which 
the bureau was organized are functioning in 
an efficient manner, and everywhere possible 
improvements are being made in the service. 

The report of Treasurer J. A. Loetscher, of 
Dubuque, Iowa, showed the bureau’s finances 
in a flourishing condition. 


Coéperation with Architects 


In reporting for the architectural relations 
committee, Chairman J. P. Larson, of St. 
Louis, Mo., said that progress was being made 
and the committee hoped to make a full 
and complete report at the next meeting of 
the bureau. Mr. Larson said that the com- 
mittee expected to get the codperation of 
the American Institute of Architects in de- 
fining what millwork is, also its help in a 
campaign to interest local architects to draw 
up clear specifications on millwork. President 
Moss remarked that the real work will have to 
be done primarily in the local groups. On 
the question of a definition of millwork, he 
said that the soundest and best method of 
insuring equal competition in any given mar- 
ket is the listing bureau. 


Report of Millwork Publicity Committee 


The report of the millwork publicity com- 
mittee on a codperative national millwork ad- 
vertising campaign was presented by F. J. 
Moss, chairman. The movement was orig- 
inated at the 1923 convention by a resolution 
authorizing appointment of a committee to 
investigate the advisability of such a cam- 
paign. About 2,700 firms were advised of 
this movement, and an encouraging number 
of replies were received expressing a desire 
to contribute to the campaign. Mr. Moss said 
that the members of the committee had gone 
over the matter with representatives of ad- 
vertising agencies, and were convinced that 
in order to proceed along intelligent lines 
there must be a further study and compilation 
of statistics to decide as to the best procedure 
to follow. Such a campaign, said Mr. Moss, 
will require exploitation thru the various 
national media, and in order to apply the fund 
to the best advantage the advertising agency 
must make a careful study of the field. As 
a result of the various conferences, the Ferry- 
Hanly Advertising Co. was selected to con- 
duct the publicity campaign. 


Until such time as a survey has been made 
by the advertising agency, and the commit- 
tee having this work in charge has had time 
to study the problem further, the committee 
suggested the following procedure outlined in 
a resolution submitted by Mr. Moss, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed 
by the president for the purpose of making a more 
careful and thoro investigation and study of the 
subject of advertising, and with authority to make 
such expenditures of money from the bureau funds 
(not in excess of $3,500 in the form of a loan) in 
connection therewith, as may be deemed necessary ; 
further 

Resolved, That the committee be instructed to 
enter into a contract with the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Co.’ in an arrangement by which the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co. will act as official ad- 
vertising agent under the direction of the commit- 
tee in charge, and to do such other things as may 
be decided upon and agreed to between the com- 
mittee and the agency; further 


Resolved, That if upon future study of the sub- 
ject and effort on the part of the agency and the 
committee a sufficient number of signers to an ad- 
vertising campaign be secured to justify, in the 
judgment of the committee proceeding with an 
advertising campaign, then the committee shall 
have the power, and is herewith authorized, to pro- 
— such manner as it may deem advisable; 
urther 


Resolved, That until such time as additional in- 
vestigations have been made, together with a care- 
ful study of all problems entering in, that all mat- 
ters of detail as to name, organization, insignia, 
and as to whether it shall be conducted as a cam- 
paign separate and apart from the bureau, or as 
a department of the bureau, be left for the com- 
mittee to decide. 

H. E. Stewart and J. E. Stickney, of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Co., which handles 
the advertising of the Southern Pine Associa- 
ation, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Celotex Co., 
and others, gave some pointers on the proposed 
millwork publicity campaign, stating that the 
agency would make a full investigation and 
thoro analysis of the situation before outlining 
any definite plans for carrying out the cam- 
paign. 

President Moss said that from the investi- 
gations made, it was felt that a fund of not 
less than $150,000 should be obtained. The 
plan suggested contemplated contributions of 
one-tenth of 1 percent of millwork sales, exclu- 
sive of lumber and inter-house sales. 

At the suggestion of E. J. Curtis, of Clin- 
ton, Iowa, the foregoing resolution was ampli- 
fied by the following paragraph: 

Resolved, That the committee so appointed be 
and is hereby instructed that whatever program 
is adopted it shall not be carried on in the name of 
the Millwork Cost Bureau, that with the excep- 
tion of the initial $3,500 it shall not be financed 
by the bureau, and that the committee if it pro- 
ceeds with an advertising campaign, such cam- 
paign shall be carried on by a department of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, separately financed or by 
a new organization entirely separate from the 
Millwork Cost Bureau. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

There was some discussion as to changing the 
name of the organization, but it was finally 
decided by resolution that the name of the 
Millwork Cost Bureau be not changed during 
the present fiscal year. 

An informal banquet and entertainment was 
tendered visiting members and guests by the 
bureau in the Florentine Room on Thursday 
evening. 

SAREE LAALAGG@G&G “A @ @@: 

POSSIBLE UTILIZATION OF SAWDUST in the 
manufacture of alcohol, for use as a substitute 
for gasoline, was forecast by Dr. E. C. Sher- 
rard, of the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., in an address on 
the hydrolysis of wood, delivered recently at 
a meeting of the Milwaukee Chemical Society 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. 
Sherrard told of experiments now being made 
at the laboratory for the conversion of waste 
wood products, such as shavings, sawdust, and 
other wood scrap, into sugars and alcohol. He 
declared that the 50 percent of the forest tree, 
now being wasted in manufacture, will probably 
be so utilized. 
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Unfilled Pine and Fir Orders Increase 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Reports re- 
ceived by wire today by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association from 382 of the 
larger commercial sawmills of the country mak- 
ing comparable returns, show slight increases in 
production and new business last week over the 
week before, with a more noticeable decrease in 
shipments. Compared with the same week last 
year, there was a very trifling increase in pro- 
duction, with substantial decreases in shipments 
and new business. So far this year production 
is about 7 percent larger than in 1923, ship- 
ments about 5 percent less, and orders about 
9 percent less. 


The unfilled orders of 255 Southern Pine As- 
sociation and West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion mills were 615,699,951 feet, as against 
611,604,296 feet for 257 mills the week before. 
Separately, the Southern Pine Association 
group, 132 mills, reported unfilled orders as 
239,656,410 feet, compared with 238,477,365 
feet the previous week. West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association mills, numbering 123, had 





ment for the first fifteen weeks of 1924 com- 
pared with the same period last year: Produc- 
tion: 3,420,613,347 feet, against 3,199,690,109 
feet—1924 increase, 220,923,238 feet. Ship- 
ments: 3,450,467,323 feet, against 3,648,988,- 
497 feet—1924 decrease, 198,521,174 feet. 
Orders: 3,363,747,794 feet, against 3,660,361,- 
938 feet—1924 decrease, 296,614,144 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they are not comparable in respect 
to orders with those of other mills. Conse- 
quently, the former are not represented in any 
of the foregoing figures. Fifteen of these mills 
reported a cut of 14,051,000 feet last week, ship- 
ments of 11,407,000 feet and orders of 14,450,- 
000 feet. The reported cut represents 41 per- 
cent of the total of the California pine region. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
of 84 mills reporting running time, 67 were on 
full time, including 9 reporting overtime; 4 
were shut down, and the rest operated one to 
five days. For 132 mills, shipments were 6.84 
percent below actual production; current orders, 
5.22 percent below actual production and 1.74 
percent above shipments. Orders increased 




















Good roads make Nature’s marvels accessible to motorists; Switchback on Needles Road, State 
highway near Custer, S. D. 





unfilled orders amounting to 376,043,541 feet, 
as against 373,126,931 feet for 125 mills a week 
earlier. 

Altogether, the 382 comparably reporting 
mills had shipments of 93 percent, and orders 
of 86 percent, of actual production. For the 
southern pine mills these percentages were re- 
spectively 93 and 95 percent, and for the west 
Coast mills 150 and 92 percent. Of the com- 
parably reporting mills, 358 (having a normal 
production for the week of 221,933,697 feet) 
reported production 102 percent of normal, ship- 
ments 96 percent, and orders 89 percent thereof. 

The national lumber movement as reflected by 
the reporting mills of seven regional associa- 
tions for the three weeks named follows: Pro- 
duction last week was 241,943,575, against 235,- 
302,380 feet the week before with 375 mills re- 
porting, and 239,640,574 feet the same week 
last year with 371 mills reporting. Shipments 
—225,451,692 feet, against 241,988,141 feet 
the week before, and 246,937,637 feet last year. 
Orders—208,710,750 feet, against 204,219,738 
feet the week before, and 226,752,554 feet last 
year. 

The following figures give the lumber move- 


slightly, and shipments and production de- 
creased somewhat more noticeably as compared 
with last week. Production and orders are 
higher than for this time last year, and ship- 
ments are lower. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion increased its production slightly last week, 
and also its shipments, while new business fell 
off slightly. 

The California Redwood Association wired 
that production declined during the last week, 
that shipments declined heavily, while new busi- 
ness gained about 20 percent. Production is 
ahead of this time in 1923, but orders and ship- 
ments are less. 

The North Carolina Pine Association in- 
creased its production, shipments, and orders 
very noticeably last week, the favorable show- 
ing being partly due to nine more mills appear- 
ing in the reporting column. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association shows some decrease in 
softwood production, and substantial gain in 
softwood shipments and new business, but also 
with more mills reporting than last week. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion, with the same number of mills reporting, 
increased its production last week, while ship- 
ments fell off and new business increased. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wired that the production of 123 mills report- 
ing for the week ended April 12 was 13 percent 
above normal, while new business was 8 per- 
cent below production, and shipments 14 per- 
cent above new business. -Of all new business 
taken during the week, 40 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 36,363,197 feet, 
of which 28,269,007 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery, and 8,094,190 feet export.’ New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 1,590 ears. Forty-four 
percent of the week’s lumber shipments moved 
by water, amounting to 45,318,176. feet, of which 
33,227,461 feet moved coastwise and inter- 
coastal, and 12,090,175 feet overseas. Rail 
shipments totaled 1,722 cars, and local deliveries 
were 6,499,063 feet. Unfilled domestie cargo 
orders totaled 144,365,332 feet; unfilled ex- 
port orders, 129,738,209 feet, and unfilled rail 
trade orders, 5,097 cars. 


Oral Argument in Fir Case 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 16—The Federal 
Trade Commission today assigned for oral argu- 
ment at 10 a. m., May 2, docket No. 880— 
Federal Trade Commission vs. Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., et al. 


St. Louis Commission Man Dies 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—Albert E. Smart, 
a commission salesman for Pacific coast mills 
at St. Louis, died at his home here on the even- 
ing of April 16, after an illness of about a 
month. Mr. Smart was born in Canada, April 
16, 1864. He came to the United States when 
a boy. His first work was as a railway mail 
clerk in Kansas. He entered the lumber busi- 
ness in 1905, as a stenographer for the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Co., St. Louis. Later he went 
into the commission business for himself, and 
was one of the first representatives of Pacific 
coast mills in this territory. Mrs. Smart died 
about a year ago. Mr. Smart is survived by a 
son, Albert C. Smart, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Helen S. Rossi. The funeral will take place 
April 18, from the residence, 5973 Clemens 
Avenue. 


(SREB BBAAB: 


Asks Postponement of Ouster Suit 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—Charles A. Houts 
chief counsel for the St. Louis Millmen’s Asso- 
ciation, has asked Attorney General Barrett to 
continue the hearing of the State’s suit against 
the millmen for an alleged violation of the Mis- 
souri antitrust laws, from next Monday to May 
5. Mr. Houts said that other business would 
prevent him from attending the hearing sched- 
uled for Monday. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 17.—Following are 
f.o.b. mill prices, April 10 to 12, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest avail- 
able dates: 


Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 


Edge grain— or S$4S 
1x3” Bé&better e . $82.28 1x8” No. 1...... 43.50 
Flat grain— 1x8” No. 2...... 24.79 
1x4” B&better .. 42.81 1x8” No. 3...... 20.00 
1x4” No. 2 com.. 19.14 1x12” No. 2..... 27.03 


1x6” No. 2 com.. 23.75 
1x6” No. 3 com.. 18.93 
Dimension, 2x4” 16’ 


Longleaf Timbers, 
$4S, 20’ and Under 


a 8” and under..... 27.40 
PG siaageouans 23.15 aD” écacondsvenas 39.25 
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Arkansans Discuss Elements of Turnover, Delivery 
Methods, Merchandise Returns and Cost Accounting 


LirtLeE Rock, Ark., April 16.—The twentieth 
annual convention of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers opened here Monday in the 
Hotel Marion with a larger attendance of mem- 
bers than at any previous session. In conjunc- 
tion with the convention was a display of manu- 
factured products arranged in booths along 
the walls and presented by business concerns 
whose products retailers sell. This is the first 
time that such an exhibition has been presented 
in connection with the Arkansas association’s 
annuals. 

The first session was called to order by Presi- 
dent J. H. Harris, of Wynne, and Charles T. 
Evans, president of the Little Rock Rotary 
Club, led the convention in the singing of 
‘*America’’ and other songs. This was fol- 
lowed with songs by the Floor-A-Door-Four, a 
quartette composed of retail lumbermen of 
Little Rock. Because of illness H. R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, and J. H. Allen, of St. 
Louis, were unable to appear upon the pro- 
gram. Most of the morning session was given 
over to Rev. P. A. Simpkin, Supreme Chaplain 
of Hoo-Hoo. 

President Harris in his address called atten- 
tion to the fact that the products of manufac- 
turers were exhibited for the first time. He 
told of the progress in the standardization of 
lumber, and declared that doubtless during 
the next twelve months much will be heard of 
shorts and odd lengths, the proper disposal of 
these items still being a problem not satisfac- 
torily solved. He pointed out that only a few 
of the Arkansans are members of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, that he him- 
self having found it profitable, suggested that 
they join the Southwestern organization for 
with increased strength it can do them much 
good. Especially is its traffic department of 
great value. 

He stated that from analyses made by com- 
mercial organizations and statisticians the busi- 
ness outlook for the year is for steady demand, 
with money plentiful for most requirements. 

He urged the lumbermen in attendance to 
take an active part in the association deliber- 
ations for only in that way can they profit. 
In conclusion he stressed the need for proper 
accounting for, ‘‘lack of this knowledge,’’ he 
said, ‘‘causes price cutting by your competitor 
or by you and hurts you both.’’ 


Secretary’s Report 


Following the address of the president, Sec- 
retary L. P. Biggs, of Little Rock, made his 
annual report, in which he declared that while 
the membership roster had shown no appreci- 
able increase, this had been due to the fact that 
almost as many memberships had been with- 
drawn for one reason or another, as new ones 
had been secured. He thought that the remedy 
for increasing membership lay in producing a 
good convention and that his aim was to make 
it so valuable and interesting that a dealer 
could not afford to stay away. He spoke of 
the manufacturers’ exhibits, and said that the 
associated membership list had grown more 
during the last year than ever before. 

Rev. Simpkin being then introduced to the 
convention, touched upon the immigration prob- 
lem, which is one of great importance at the 
present time, declaring that it had consider- 
able to do with the success of the lumber busi- 
ness. ‘‘ An intelligent consciousness of the ele- 
ment that determines our business must be ob- 
tained before success can be expected,’’ he said. 


Importance of the Lumber Business 


Rev. Simpkin then launched into a character- 
istic talk on the importance of the lumber busi- 
ness, taking his hearers back to the time when 
the retail yard was a one-man affair, and 
stating that no other branch of society has 
done one-fifth as much as the greatest producer 
of them all—the lumberman. He spoke of the 
progress that is being made in reforestation 


today, especially by the larger lumber com- 
panies. 

You are dealing in a staple commodity, which 
you must stabilize, said the speaker. Your only 
way of doing this is thru organization and if your 
organization was to gouge the public there would 
not be one house erected in a county a month. Your 
organization is for the purpose of the intelligent 
marketing of a shrinking staple. Your organiza- 
tion is for better service and it is only thru the 
combined intelligence of your dealers that you can 
successfully function. Your organization brings 
you to the realization that you are brothers in the 
same business and the interests of one are the 
interests of all. Yours is the organization that 
builds homes, altars, school houses and lifts the 
roof upon everything that will endure. It is the 
one real organization of service in making an 
American of the foreigner. Give him a small plot 
of American ground and you erect a roof over his 


head. 
Committees Appointed 


After Rev. Simpkin had completed his ad- 
dress the following committees were announced: 

Nominating—N. V. Wright, L. M. Hawkins, H. F. 
Reiff. 

Resolutions—C. E. Hopkins, J. R. Grobmyer, J. 
W. Wilson. 

Suggestions—C. R. Black, J. M. Swanson, C. P. 
Chaney. 

B. K. Line, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, spoke briefly, dwell- 
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ing upon the advantage of membership in that 
association and of the benefits of its traffic serv- 
ice. Mr. Line compared the work of the South- 
western association to a row boat and showed 
how much more could be accomplished thru 
every man pulling at the oars instead of just 
one or two. 


‘*Selling the Complete House’’ 


‘‘Selling the Complete House’’ was the sub- 
ject of Gerald E. Melliff, president of the Mel- 
liff-MeAllister Lumber Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
It was apparently Mr. Melliff’s intention to 
sell the association the idea of removing com- 
petition by offering to the customer a completed 
home for a specified price and from the inter- 
est displayed, he apparently succeeded. 


We use the Southern Pine Association plan book 
in selling homes, said Mr. Melliff. We interest the 
customer in a completed home thru advertisements. 
These advertisements contain a coupon. As many 
coupons are sent in by persons who are prompted 
largely thru curiosity, we have found it unprofit- 
able to send a salesman to interview them, so we 
place the plan books in the hands of a collector, 
who has been drilled to ask questions of a certain 
character. He determines the kind of a house the 
woman is interested in—and we find it saves time 
to talk with the women as they are the ones who 
really decide the kind of a house that is to be 
built. This collector also gives an estimate on the 
kind of a house the prospective customer is living 
in and secures information as to where the new 
home will probably be located. That allows our 
salesman to follow up the good prospects and in 
most cases we land the job. 

Many of our advertisements are joint affairs in 


which real estate men and furniture dealers bear 
a part of the expense. We endeavor to sell the 
home complete. We have contractors in whom we 
have explicit confidence and we submit to them 
the specifications for the house selected by the cus- 
tomer. ‘This contractor is obligated to purchase 
all materials from us if he lands the job. We thus 
secure competition for the customer, make an 
honest profit for ourselves and eliminate compe- 
tition on the lumber and furnishings. We very 
seldom reach the amount the customer expected 
to put into the home, always saving him quite a 
little on the @ontract. 


Mr. Melliff further stated that advertising 
to sell a completed home with or without serv- 
ice would eliminate the competition of mail 
order houses. He declared that service is the 
big item, but if it is eliminated the price of the 
mail order house can be bettered in most cases. 
Mr. Melliff cited examples of where people who 
had bought without service admitted it would 
have been better for them to pay the difference 
and secure the service. 

He stated that his company also financed the 
building of many homes and this attracted at- 
tention of the Little Rock dealers who asked 
for a private discussion of that end of his 
business. Mr. Melliff spoke as a representa- 
tive of the Southern Pine Association and 
stated that it would soon begin grade mark- 
ing its lumber. He expressed the opinion that 
grade marking would eliminate the dealer who 
substituted one grade for another and thus 
made competition hard for the legitimate 
dealer. 

Discussions Prove Interesting 

Emory Eade, of the Arkla Sash & Door Co., 
of Little Rock, spoke on the display room in 
a lumber yard. He classed the display room 
as a silent salesman, said it often sold material 
where a salesman could not. He favored giv- 
ing merchandise a chance to speak for itself 
and be constantly on the job. 

C. B. Ferguson, of Blytheville, was to have 
discussed the topic, ‘‘Plan Books—How They 
Can Be Used,’’ but was not in attendance. The 
subject was discussed informally with Mr. Mel- 
liff responding to many questions. 

In discussing the subject, ‘‘Can a Lumber 
Yard Handle Side Lines Profitably?’’ J. W. 
Trieschmann, of Little Rock, insisted that there 
really were no side lines for the lumber dealer 
as he should handle anything that is used in the 
construction of a building and which can be 
profitably handled. Mr. Trieschmann asserted 
few dealers were exclusively in the lumber 
business and cited figures for Arkansas lum- 
bermen to show that only 46 percent of their 
business in 1923 had been in lumber. He 
stated that 27 percent had been brick, lime, 
cement, hardware, paint and like things; 15 
percent was roofing and 12 percent sash and 
doors. Side lines are evidently popular, as 
well as unlimited, for one dealer declared he 
found coffins, largely made in his own estab- 
lishment, to be his most profitable venture. 


Thirty-five Kittens Initiated 


Thirty-five lumbermen were initiated into 
Hoo-Hoo Monday night by ‘‘ Parson’’ Simpkin, 
Vicegerent Williams and M. B. MeLeod, of 
Warren. The degree team from Warren par- 
ticipated in the initiation. A Hoo-Hoo club 
will be located in Little Rock and will probably 
include all of central Arkansas. Vicegerent 
Williams is seeking the codperation of the old 
cats in this project. 


TUESDAY MORNING 


Singing was again led Tuesday morning by 
Charles T. Evans, after which Glen R, Foster 
of Oklahoma City, delivered an address on 
‘“Know Your Costs.’’ He stressed the impor- 
tance of the retail lumber dealer knowing what 
it cost him to do business, and said that thru 
a uniform system of accounting the retailer is 
in a better position to merchandise his products 
at a profit than ever before. He urged all who 
had not already done so to place their business 
on a uniform accounting basis. 

A very interesting talk on ‘‘Turn-over’’ was 
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made by C. R. Black, of the J. W. Black Lum- 
ber Co., Corning. 

There are four fundamentals in turn-over, said 
Mr. Black. Proper buying, good salesmanship, well 
selected side lines and advertising. Proper buying 
is divided into two heads, the wrong system or 
buying futures, and the right one or buying as 
needed. Buying futures is illogical and unsound. 
There is as great a chance to lose as to gain and 
it is an inducement to overstocking. Purchases 
should be governed by sales. Price is not a factor 
if you do not need the stock. One thing that helps 
the lumberman is the fact that the manufacturers 
seldom offer special inducements for heavy future 
buying. Some sort of an inventory should be taken 
every few days, for an understock is as bad or 
worse than an overstock. 

Good salesmanship is divided under four heads— 
courtesy, accommodation, being well posted and 
wide awake. A good salesman will not permit 
loating about his place of business. He will give 
especial attention to farmers, assisting them to 
sell their eggs and other produce and showing them 
a place to feed their team, if that be necessary. 
A good salesman must be posted on the needs of his 
community, so that he knows what his customer 
can use. He should not endeavor to sell him an 
asbestos shingle when a cypress one is best adapted. 
He should keep well posted on farm conditions and 
be an expert on the growing of crops. He should 
be in a position to give the farmer valuable advice 
as to the crop he should plant to make a profit. 

There is no set rule on side lines. The needs 
of the community governs what the lumberman 
should handle. We find coal and wall paper prof- 
itable side lines. If we are in competition with 
another merchant on some lines, we find it good 
business to relinquish something we are handling 
so that he will have a clear field, and he does the 
same for us. 

I consider services rendered the best kind of ad- 
vertising. We, of course, do newspaper advertis- 
ing and have some sort of novelty to hand out, 
particularly to the farmers. We keep tab on car- 
penters, painters and masons and inform custo- 
mers where they can be secured. We make no 
charge for this service. I believe in the proper 
display of merchandise, but my experience teaches 
me that a combination office and display room is 
the only profitable one for the small town dealers. 


Comparison of Delivery Costs 


‘*Terms of Sale: What Should They Be and 
Can They Be Enforced?’’ a subject assigned 
to J. L. Leslie, of the Leslie Lumber & Supply 
Company, Pine Bluff, was not heard because of 
the absence of Mr. Leslie. 

There is no comparison between the cost of 
truck and wagon delivery, stated R. W. Baxter, of 
Dermott, in speaking on the subject “Delivery Ex- 
pense—In a Country Yard Horse-Drawn Delivery 
Is More Economical.” The maximum figures for 
mules and a wagon about offsets the minimum 
figure for the truck. I live in a flat country and 
during the rainy season it would be impossible to 
operate a truck. A pair of mules and a wagon will 
go anywhere at any time and delivery is promptly 
made, A Ford truck costs about $600. A good 
pair of mules and a wagon $450. The cost of oper- 
ating a truck is from $1,200 to $2,400 a year. ‘The 
cost of operating a span of mules and a wagon 
is not over $1,200. The depreciation on the mules 
and wagon is never more than $100 a year. The 
depreciation on _a truck is several times this 
amount. My delivery cost, which includes returns, 
is 2.7 percent annually. I find that when occasion 
arises I can operate a one-mule wagon by using 
one of my span of mules and it is impossible to 
do this with a truck. 

‘* Cash Discounts’’ was the subject assigned 
to J. R. Grobmyer, of the Voccaro-Grobmyer 
Lumber Co., Forrest City, but because of ill- 
ness, Mr. Grobmyer could not attend. 

N. V. Wright, of Arkadelphia, discussed, 
‘*Can a Retail Yard Make a Charge for De- 
livery??? Mr. Wright was of the opinion that 
it must make such a charge, but that it should 
be included in the overhead. He said that the 
showing of a drayage charge on the bill or 
the forcing of the customer to do his own 
delivering was inviting outside competition. 
Mr. Wright suggested that a cash discount of 
2 percent should be allowed to the farmer who 
called at the yards for his lumber. 


The Return Goods Evil 


C. R. Garrison, of the East Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., Forrest City, spoke very briefly on the 
return goods evil. He said that it was impos- 
sible to estimate a bill of merchandise so there 
would be nothing left over and that the most 
satisfactory method of adjusting the price on 
the returns was to allow it to remain separated 
from the stock until the customer could be 
reached and a satisfactory allowance be agreed 
upon. 

‘*Bad Debts—Collection Methods,’’ was ably 
handled by M. B. McLeod, of the Southern 
Lumber Co., of Warren. 

Any account that can not be collected in whole 


or part within a specified time is a bad account, 
said Mr. MeLeod. Bad accounts are accumulated 


thru one of three causes—lack of a well defined 
credit policy, failure to establish a definite term of 
sale and poor cellectors. Bad accounts are made 
by two classes of people—those who are financially 
unable to pay and those who won't pay if they 
ean get out of it. Of all bad debts, 95 percent are 


, contracted by those who expect to pay when the 


purchase is made; 3 percent purchased with the 
hope that they will not have to pay and these 
accounts can be collected if properly handled. The 
remaining 2 percent have no intention of paying. 
If the dealer has a definite understanding as to 
the terms of sale he should collect not less than 
95 percent of his accounts. One of the chief ad- 
juncts to collections is prompt mailing out of state- 
ments and following them up for a definite under- 
standing as to when a part or the whole payment 
will be made. 

At the conelusion of his remarks Mr. Me- 
Leod drew a ruled page of a trial balance on 
a blackboard. The first column showed the 
name of a customer, the second column the 
amount purchased by him during the current 
month, the third column showed the amount 
he owed, that is from 30 to 60 days old; the 
fourth column was from 60 to 90 days or over. 
By watching each column, the dealer could tell 
accurately the part of each account which was 
past due. 

Resolutions Adopted 

The resolutions committee extended a vote of 
thanks to the Little Rock dealers and others 
who had a share in making the convention a 
success. 

Resolutions of condolence to the family of 
Henry Galloway, of England, who died during 
the year were also adopted. 


On the suggestion of ‘‘ Parson’’ 


Simpkin 




















J. H. HARRIS, 
Wynne, Ark. ; 
Retiring President 


N. V. WRIGHT, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Nominating Committee 


the association adopted a resolution requesting 
Congress to specify in all of its public build- 
ings that the materials be purchased where prac- 
ticable in the towns where the buildings are 
being erected. 

A resolution was also adopted memoralizing 
Congress to allow the Transportation Act to 
remain as it is until it has been given an ade- 
quate trial. 
Suggestions Committee’s Recommendations 

The suggestions committee made three sug- 
gestions. The first was that Secretary L. P. 
Biggs be instructed to make a two weeks’ trip, 
visiting the yards which he has not called on, 
for the purpose of bringing them into the 
association. This was referred to the diree- 
tors. The second suggestion was that the nom- 
inating committee select directors from all sec- 
tions of the State. This was adopted. The 
suggestion that each member of the association 
induce his neighboring yards which are not 
members to join the association was also 
adopted. 

Pine Bluff, Warren, El Dorado, Little Rock 
and Argenta invited the association to meet 
with them in 1925. A motion to leave the selec- 
tion with the executive committee was with- 
drawn and Little Rock was chosen by an over- 
whelming vote. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to Secre- 
tary L. P. Biggs for his efforts in behalf of 
the association during the last year. 


A box of cigars, which President Harris 
had offered to the one making the most valu- 
able suggestion, was divided among those in 
attendance, the convention being unable to de- 
termine the one most entitled to them. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers were elected: 

President—Talbot Feild, Hope. 

Vice president—C. R. Black, Forrest City. 

Secretary—L. P. Biggs, Little Rock. 

Treasurer—Eugene Pfeifer, Little Rock. 

Board of directors—J. T. Luna, Mammoth 
Springs; H. W. Baxter, Dermott; M. B. McLeod, 
Warren; T. T. Henderson, Osceola; J. L. Leslie, 
Pine Bluff; R. H. Sutton, Little Rock; J. F. Heinz, 
De Queen; Bruce Holcomb, Fayetteville; S. A. 
Holt, Clarksville ; and Ed Henry, Walnut Ridge. 

Executive committee—C. C. Curl, chairman, 
Corning; J. H. Harris, Wynne; Andrew Smith, 
poe Rock; J. W. Wilson, El Dorado; W. C. Ellis, 
,onoke, 


The Banquet 

The convention closed Tuesday night with a 
banquet in the ballroom of the Hotel Marion. 
It was a fitting conclusion of one of the best 
meetings ever held by the association, and was 
largely attended by members. J. B. Webster 
acted as toastmaster. Music and specialties 
were furnished by Miss Margaret Bean and her 
Merrymakers Orchestra and vocal numbers by 
the association’s own quartette—the ‘‘ Floor-a- 
Door Four.’’ The principal address of the 
evening was made by E. E. Woods, of Clare- 
more, Okla., president of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association. Other speeches were 
made by Lawrence Derby, of Warren; J. R. 
Riley, of Little Rock, and ‘‘ Parson’’ Simpkin. 
The evening’s entertainment concluded with a 
showing of the movie, ‘‘One Week.’’ 


Carries Full Line of Millwork 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 14.—William H. 
Derr Co. was recently organized here to carry 
on business as a wholesale jobber and distribu- 
ter of millwork, with offices and warehouse at 
1615-19 North American Street. The officers 
of the company are: William H. Derr, president 
and treasurer; Frank H. Miller, vice president ; 
S. W. Derr, secretary. The company carries 
a stock of all kinds of millwork, and has found 
considerable demand for moldings which the 
dealers sell to the builders for white enamel 
finish, with mahoganized doors. 


Forest Utilization in Europe 


In view of the current interest in forestry in 
the United States a most timely publication is 
‘‘Forest Utilization in Europe,’’ by C. A. 
Schenck, now in Germany, but for many years 
prior to 1924 a forester and forestry instructor 
in the United States. This book of sixty-four 
pages deals with conditions in Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Finland and 
France; presenting in Dr. Schenck’s graphic 
style the essential facts on a subject which he 
is especially qualified to discuss. It is believed 
that there is nowhere available the same infor- 
mation brought down to date. 

The booklet not only treats of forestry meth- 
ods, but deals with logging and lumbering, as 
well as selling and transporting logs. Number- 
ous illustrations show woods operations, machin- 
ery and tools. Forestry laws and the various 
classifications of forests according to owner- 
ship are given in brief compass. In fact, the 
book provides exactly such a resume of Euro- 
pean forestry as lumbermen and timber owners 
of the United States will weleome because it 
is authoritative and brief. The book is supplied 
by the AMERICN LUMBERMAN at $3 a copy post- 
paid. 





SINCE 1906, the Federal Government has taken 
in a total of $2,833,632.00 as receipts from the 
eight national forests in the State of Washing- 
ton, of which $699,927 was returned directly to 
the counties in which the national forests are 
located, to be spent for schools and roads. 
Since 1917, the Government itself has expended 
within the State of Washington a total of $2,- 
505,977.00 on national forest roads exclusive of 
the amounts spent on Federal aid highway 
projects. In addition to this, there has been 
expended $246,645 on forest roads and trails 
from the so called 10 percent fund. 
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New Hampshire Association Discusses Operating Costs and Taxation 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 14.—Taxation of 
standing timber, more scientific and profitable 
grading of eastern white pine, and the future 
of the wooden box business, were among the 
principal subjects discussed here last Thursday 
at the spring meeting of the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association.. President Owen 
Johnson presided. There were about two hun- 
dred lumbermen present, including ten from 
the Maine Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and a fine delegation from Massachusetts. 

Noted among the guests were H. Herbert 
Sturgis, Standish Land & Lumber Co., Port- 
land, president of the Maine Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; U. M. Carlton, Dix Lum- 
ber Co., Cambridge, Mass., president of the 
Lumber Trade Club of Boston, and Fred R. 
Basley, Basley Lumber Co., Newtonville, Mass., 
president of the Massachusetts Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

The speakers included the following: E. C. 
Bean, chairman State tax commission of New 
Hampshire, ‘‘The Walker Bill and Taxation in 
1924’’; Marinus Westveld, associate silvicul- 
turist Northeastern Forest Experiment Station, 
Amherst, Mass., ‘What the Department Is 
Doing and How the Members of Our Association 
Can Help’’; Fred R. Basley, ‘‘Market Condi- 
tions of Spruce and Building Materials’’; 8. 
P. French, 8. P. French Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass., ‘‘Eastern White Pine as a Graded 
Proposition’’; Harry Gregg, Gregg & Son, 
Nashua, N. H., ‘‘ Builders’ Finish with Ref- 
erence to Native Round Edge White Pine 
Butts’’; B. F. Worcester, Batchelder-Worcester 
Co., Manchester, ‘‘ Boxboards’’; W. D. Hodges, 
United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Providence, 
R. I., and W. D. Miller, W. F. Whitney Co., 
South Ashburnham, Mass., ‘‘Hardwoods’’; C. 
8. Philbrick, tie and timber agent Boston & 
Maine Railroad Co., Boston, Mass., ‘‘ Railroad 
Ties.’’ 

D. D. Bean, of Bean & Symonds Co., East 
Jaffrey, in discussing operating conditions in 
the western part of the State declared that 
business had recently shown a tendency to slow 
up. He emphasized that in his opinion the 
solution was to reduce operating costs and to 
offer their production on a basis to meet com- 
petition and still show a decent margin of 
profit. 

Declaring that perhaps many present would 
not agree with him, Mr. Sturgis argued that 
present wage scales should be maintained for 
efficient workmen, and the problem of competi- 
tion met by radical reductions in the cost of 
stumpage. Discussing this phase, Mr. Sturgis 
said 

Mr. Bean bore down heavily on what he believes 
to be the necessity of reducing the cost of operat- 
ing. I say reduce the cost of stumpage. We are 
paying $10 to $15 a thousand feet for stumpage 
that a few years ago was urgently offered to us 
for $3 to $5. I say that people can’t raise stump- 
age today and sell at the going price except at a 
loss, but a lot of the stumpage we are paying $12 
or $15 a thousand for is on old stands that have 
fallen into the hands of speculators and fully 
half of the selling price represents clear profit. 


Another thing; we must change our system of 
taxation. 


Dwight S. Stone, of Woodville, questioned 
the practicability and possibility of making 
any reduction in the immediate future either 
in the cost of labor or the cost of stumpage. 

8S. F. Langdell, Langdell Lumber Co., Man- 
chester, suggested association effort to make 
the summer the slack period in the industry. 

During the’ diseussion that followed, Mr. 
Sturgis declared he was willing to agree that 
it was doubtful if any.man can raise stumpage 
today at a profit, ‘‘but,’’ he said, ‘‘go back 
forty or fifty years to the days of low cost, 
low valuations and low taxes. Much of the 
timber sixty years old we are cutting today is 
being sold on the stump at a very big profit. 
You have reduced the cost of the man who 
works as low as you ought to, or can. I con- 
tend we can not manufacture lumber today at 
the present cost of stumpage, and if we can’t 
buy stumpage for any less we better quit busi- 
ness.’’ In answer to questions, Mr. Sturgis 
stated he was paying $3.50 to $4 a day for labor 
in Maine. Several of the New Hampshire lum- 


ber manufacturers declared this was about $1 
a day less than the going rates in this State. 

W. D. Veazey, of Laconia, gave a very inter- 
esting account of a recent trip among southern 
lumber miils. 

S. P. French, 8. P. French Lumber Co., of 
Boston, declared producers of New England 
white pine can average a much higher selling 
price by devoting more attention to grading and 
giving finish mills the sort of lumber they must 
have. 

During the ensuing discussion, B. F. Worces- 
ter, Batchelder-Worcester Co., declared: ‘‘As 
regards round edge lumber you can help a 
great deal if you will deliver what you sell. 
Another feature is loading your cars. On a 
record of twenty-six cars I made recently at 
our yard I found an average loss of $6 a car 
in freight charges because of improper load- 
ing.’?’ 

Lumber Consumers’ Views 

Adjournment was taken for dinner, which 
was served at long tables already spread in the 
hall, President Johnson presented as the first 
after dinner speaker W. D. Miller, W. F. Whit- 
ney Co., a chair manufacturing firm which is a 
large consumer of hardwoods at South Ashburn- 
ham, Mass. Mr. Miller emphasized that con- 
sumers will cheerfully pay more for their lum- 
ber if the quality is uniformly high and the 
buyer can always be sure of getting exactly 
what he orders and the seller has promised to 
deliver. 

W. D. Hodges, United States Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co., said that out of his company’s 
annual consumption of about 4,500,000 feet 
of hardwoods, only about 1,500,000 feet are 
bought in New Hampshire because the mills 
here are not going after the business in the 
right way. 

Fred R. Basley, speaking as the representa- 
tive of the Massachusetts retailers, commented 
on the changing conditions in the distribution 
of lumber. 

Chairman E. C. Bean, of the New Hampshire 
tax commission, explained the provisions of the 


Walker bill, which permits timber land owners 
to register as growing timber not more than 
fifty acres of land for any one owner, after 
which taxes are to be assessed only on the 
land, the timber to remain tax free until it is 
ready for cutting. Questions quickly brought 
out that this measure is of no practical bene- 
fit to lumbermen except that in years to come 
it may result in relieving stumpage prices some- 
what from the swollen aggregates of pyra- 
mided annual taxes on the growing trees. Chair- 
man Bean announced that the attorney general 
had ruled that owners will not be permitted 
to register as young forest land fifty acres 
in every township where they have holdings, 
but only an aggregate of fifty acres in the 
entire State. 
Statistics on Sawed Lumber on Hand 


Before adjournment was taken, printed re- 
ports were distributed showing sawed lumber 
on hand April 1, as reported by 150 members 
of the association, who had 96 sawmills actu- 
ally operating. The large increase shown in the 
total amount of sawed lumber was explained as 
caused by two or three members who are also 
manufacturers of boxes having reported the 
total amount on sticks. Heretofore they have 
simply reported the amount they held for sale. 
This makes a difference of approximately 32,- 
000,000 feet, which would bring the total of 
122,773,000 feet down to approximately 90,- 
000,000 feet for purposes of comparison with 
previous figures reported. 

Lumber on hand at ninety-six New Hamp- 
shire mills April 1: : 

Round edge box lumber, 103,574,000 feet, includ- 
ing 92,807,000 white pine, 2,321,000 spruce, 4,046,- 
000 eastern hemlock, 4,401,000 mixed boards. 

Round edge pine butts, 3,372,000 feet. 

Square edge lumber, 6,908,000 feet, including 
4,123,000 white pine, 120,000 Norway pine, 1,854,- 
000 hemlock, 811,000 spruce. : 

Hardwoods, 8,918,000 feet, including 202,000 
ash, 98.000 basswood, 492,000 beech, 1,315,000 
birch, 188,000 maple, 2,636,000 beech, birch and 
maple mixed, 1,785,000 chestnut, 2,197,000 oak, 
5,000 elm. 

There were 7,000 hardwood railroad ties also 
reported on hand and unsold April 1. 


TellsClubmen of New Millwork Plant 


Jackson, Miss., April 14.—Addresses by 
Marvin 8. Enochs, manager of Enochs Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., and A. D. Wicks, 
manager of the newly organized Eagle Lumber 
& Supply Co., were heard at the weekly meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club last Thursday noon 
at the Edwards Hotel. 

Mr. Enochs stated that a temporary unit of 
the new $350,000 millwork plant now under 
construction here would be ready for business 
on May 1, and the entire plant would be under 
full headway not later than July 15. 


Mr. Wicks stated he had resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant sales manager of the Fink- 
bine Lumber Co. to accept the position as man- 
ager of the Jackson yard of the Eagle Lumber 
& Supply Co., that the new company was eapi- 
talized for $300,000, and nearly half of this 
amount would be invested in Jackson; that the 
company intended to branch out over the State 
and its first step would probably be to take 
over the yard of the Trenton Lumber Co., at 
Biloxi, Miss. 

The club accepted an invitation of B. M. 
Wakefield, manager of the Faust Bros. Lumber 
Co., to meet at the local hardwood plant of that 
concern during May and enjoy a_ barbecue 
dinner and inspect the plant under operation. 

Regarding the new Enochs plant, Mr. Enochs 
said in part: 

For several weeks after our fire of Nov. 1, 1923, 
you have no idea what I went thru, trying to de- 
termine whether we were going to continue to be 
part of Jackson with a new millwork plant, whether 
we were going to be out of the game or in it some- 
where else. After weeks of deliberation we de- 
cided we would never be satisfied not to get back 
here in Jackson. On Jan. 22 we let our contract 
for the new plant and the work has progressed far 
enough for us to be reasonably well assured that we 
will have one unit, a temporary shop, which we 
expect to equip first with a full complement of 
machines, in readiness by May 1. This will permit 


us to get out most any kind of an order until all 
the plant is in readiness for full operation, which 
will be not later than the middle of July. 

At the outset we were trying to make up our 
minds as to what type of buildings to put up. We 
took a trip over the country and observed a great 
number of modern plants, and growing out of our 
observations I think we designed about a _ haif 
dozen different types. We discarded all except the 
one we are building, which is the one-story unit 
type. So far as our observation goes, I do not 
know of a factory of this kind? which has a group 
of unit buildings all on one floor. Some new plants 
built within the last few years have a one-story 
building, which gives continuous travel from one 
end to the other, the material starting in in the 
raw state at one end and coming out finished at 
the other. I do not know of any other plant except 
ours which has worked out the one-story separ- 
ate buildings. We have thirteen buildings. 

The lot on which these buildings are constructed 
is 320x680 feet. It is located on the Alabama & 
Vicksburg Railroad and we have a track leading 
into a 3800-foot lumber storage shed, and coming 
out of this lumber storage shed there is an in- 
clined runway, so the trucks will run down by 
gravity, into the planing mill and cutting shop, 
where the lumber is ripped and cut into widths, 
thicknesses and lengths needed for the orders. 
Then it travels to the frame shop; then into the 
cabinet shop; then into the sash and door shop; 
and out of that into the wareroom, glazing and 
shipping room on the north end of the lot where 
it is ready for loading. The track runs from one 
end of the last named unit to the other, and on 
the lower end it is depressed so as to be level 
with the floor of this unit, permitting the heavy 
glass and weights to be handled better out of the 
cars and the finished product back into the cars. 

We feel we have a system which will enable us 
to handle our lumber at a very minimum cost. We 
have not seen nor heard of any plant anywhere that 
will be able to handle its lumber any cheaper. All 
of our machines will be electrically driven by in- 
dividual motors. 

The office will be a two-story building 40x70 
feet. There is a fireproof vault on both floors 12x14 
feet, large enough to take care of all of our rec- 
ords of every kind and character, over a long pe- 
riod of years. ' 

The buildings are so spaced we do not feel it will 
ever be possible for us to have a complete loss by 
fire. They are brick buildings, with concrete floors, 
steel trusses, and processed metal roofing. They 
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will be completely equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers and every precaution taken. All plants will 
be equipped with blowers which will carry refuse 
from the north end to shavings house on the south 
end. 

We are going to purchase the power for the 
plant for the first year and possibly two years 
until we have had an opportunity to try out our 
factory and demand so as to be able to calculate 
more definitely which would be best—to buy our 
power or make it. We feel that having every 
machine equipped with its own motor and having 
installed the most up-to-date machinery, the care 
and upkeep will be so negligible and the handling 
eharges will be so low, we will be able to produce 
millwork cheaper than any plant in the country. 
I shall be disappointed if we find it otherwise. We 
have already booked four months’ business with 
the promise that when we are ready to care for 
more business we will be able to get a chance at 


it. 

Our employees are scattered thruout the plants 
of the southern States but without exception all 
of our foremen and key men have said they would 
come back to us whenever we were ready. We 
feel now all we have to do is to finish the plant, 
and of course it is going to take some time to 
take the kinks out and get things running smoothly. 


Our capacity will be not less than 33% percent 
in excess of the old plant, but I would say we could 
run the capacity to 50 percent in excess of the old 


one, 
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Cincinnati Golf Association Plans 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, April 15.—The Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association will launch its 
1924 season with an afternoon of play at the 
Western Hills Country Club next Tuesday after- 
noon, April 22. Following the play, a dinner 
will be served at the clubhouse, following which 
there will be a short business session. 

Kk. M. Bonner, president, has named the fol- 
lowing committees to serve this year: Member- 
ship, J. C. West, chairman; L. P. Lewin, Harry 
R. Browne, L. C. Cordes and E. O. Robinson. 
Handicap and tournament committee: G. W. 
Hand, chairman; William R. Bass and J. J. 
Linehan. 

The full series of Tuesday afternoon events 
for the season have been scheduled. 


‘Two Illinois Counties Form Club 


MARENGO, Itu., April 15.—Monday was a very 
busy day for lumbermen of this city and vicin- 
ity and the good news of the winning of the 
third vote on a proposed $125,000 bond issue 
for a consolidated high school building, which 
was announced at the big stag banquet held in 
the ball room of the Community Building in 
the evening, marked the end of a perfect day. 

More than a score of McHenry and Boone 
counties lumbermen gathered at the Coral Inn, 
on the Grant Highway, three miles east of 





Harvard; H. H. Kirchhoff, Kirchhoff Bros., Hamp- 
shire: M. Minmiger, Harvard Builders’ Supply 
Co., Harvard; O. B. Wright and Bob Wright, O. H. 
Wright & Co., Belvidere; Cliff Porter, A. Gates 
White, Garden Prairie; Emory Hadsell, Genoa 
Lumb«r Co., Genoa ; M. Hussey, Nichol-Brown Lum- 
ber Co., Burlington; P. C. Fissinger, Vulcanite 
Co., Marengo; M. E. Shurtleff and O. B. Boyle, 
The Shurtleff Co., Marengo; J. F. Bryan, Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ Association, Chicago and H. R. 
Mosnat, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


The dinner in the evening Monday on the 
third floor of the Com- 
munity Building was at- 











tended by about sev- 
enty-five boosters who 
enjoyed an excellent 
banquet after which let- 
ters were read from 
several former Marengo 
boys who have become 
prominent in New York, 
Chicago, Duluth, and 
elsewhere. Then the 
good news came that 
finally, on the third 
vote, the high school 
bond issue had won, and 
protracted cheers filled 
‘the hall, after which 
Secretary J. F. Bryan 
gave an inspiring ad- 





McHenry and Boone Counties lumbe rmen who organized Splinters Club dress, in which he said 


Marengo, where a bountiful chicken dinner was 
served at 1 p.m. After the dinner a meeting 
was held, resulting in the organization of the 
Splinters Club, with the following officers: 

President—Floyd Covalt, McHenry Lumber Co., 
McHenry, I. 

Vice president—Morris E. Shurtleff, The Shurt 
leff Co., Marengo, Il. 

Secretary-treasurer—Omar_ B. 
Wright & Co., Belvidere, Il. 

Directors—Joe Harris, Lake & Harris, Harvard, 
Ill.: Hal. Greef, Belvidere Lumber & Fuel Co.., 
3elvidere, Ill.; Howard Sears, Dacy Lumber Co., 
Woodstock, II. 

The club is to meet monthly and the next 
meeting is to be on the evening of May 1, in 
Woodstock, Ill. 

The meeting was addressed by Secretary J. F. 
3ryan of the Illinois Lumber Merehants’ As- 
sociation, who explained the ebjects, purposes 
and benefits of that organization, ineluding 
traffic, freight rate, legal and other service. 
More than one lumberman present stated that 
refunds on errors in freight bills alone had been 
more than sufficient to pay his association dues 
in the State association. Every man present 
expressed himself in favor of the new club. 

Among those attending were: George Perkins, 
Marengo; W. C. Linderman, Union: and Walt 
Butler, Huntley, of J. H. Patterson Co.; Howard 
Sears and Will McConnell, of Dacy Lumber Co., 
Woodstock ; Floyd Coyalt, McHenry Lumber Co., 
McHenry ; Samuel Wahlberg, Crystal Lake Lumber 
Co., Crystal Lake; Hal Greef, Belvidere Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Belvidere; M. C. Johnson, Alexander 
Lumber Co., McHenry; Joe Harris, Lake & Harris, 


Wright, O. HI. 


that now this com- 
munity thru the leadership of the men present, 
can accomplish any worthy enterprise that they 
undertake. 

Morris E. Shurtleff of the Shurtleff Co., lum- 
ber dealers here, made an able toastmaster. 
O. B. Boyle, also of the Shurtleff Co., is presi- 
dent of the School Board. Other lumbermen at- 
tending included J. H. Patterson and George 
Perkins, J. H. Patterson Co., Marengo; and 
Cliff Porter, A. Gates White, Garden Prairie. 


Explain Uses of Fiber Lumber 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 16.—Lumber dealers, 
contractors and architects met’ in the Georgian 
Room of the Cleveland Hotel as guests of the 
Celotex Co. last night. Following dinner, Arch 
C. Klumph, prominent Cleveland lumberman, 
spoke briefly concerning the new day in busi- 
ness and the evolution that is taking place. He 
said that new methods are entering the building 
trade. 

C. E. Stedman, vice president of the Celotex 
Co., had pictures thrown on a screen and showed 
the process of manufacture of fiber lumber from 
the cutting of the sugar cane to the finished 
product and the method of shipping it to the 
consumer. These moving pictures showed many 
interesting views of the Jarge Celotex mill and 
its four baling stations. 

T. B. Munroe, of the Celotex Co., spoke on 
the procedure of manufacture and the various 
uses of the product. About 25 percent of the 
company’s output is used as sheathing, ae- 
cording to Mr. Munroe. 


%" No. 1 Common costs little 
and makes good Oak floors 


You have many opportunities for extra profit 
right in yourownneighborhood. Every home 
with softwood floors needs modernizing. Tell 
the owner about the advantages and economy 
of 34’’ oak flooring, to tone up the home and 
add permanent value. 

Wewillhelpyou. Write 
for free postcards, in colors, 
with space for your name 
and address, to mail to pros- 
pects from your office. 












. Satisfaction 
oryour 
money back 


This 34’’ No. 1 Common Oak makes a good 
and inexpensive Oak floor. 

Stock is 2 to 16 feet long, every foot guar-. 
anteed, and ready for immediate shipment 
from Chicago‘at very attractive prices. 


Wire our expense for prices, any quantity, 
delivered anywhere. 


Qin} " WH wa a 
¥ i¢/ Ui, re 








4052 Princeton Ave.. CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
4-19-24 


Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan's 
Finest Stumpage 


William Horner 


Grand Rapids Trust Company, 


Receivers. 
Sales Office: 


REED CITY, MICH. 














Plant: 
Newberry, Mich. 




















omer 


SIMPLEX ACTUARY 


FOR LUMBERMEN 
| Quotes lumber by the piece instead of by thousand 
| feet; save time, money, mental effort; makes selling 
easier, creates customer’s confidence. Write for 
special combination offer on this ACTUARY with 
the SIMPLEX PIECE PRICE BOOK. 


Offer made for limited time only. 


EARL M. HIATT, Malcolm, Neb. 























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 
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Over 


Two Hundred 
Million Dollars 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange has a treaty contract 
with eighteen re-insurance com- 
panies. It has had practically the 
same contract for the past four- 
teen years. 


The combined assets of these 
eighteen companies total two 
hundred ten million one hundred 
thirty-seven thousand seven hun- 
dred eighty-six dollars and fifty 
cents ($210,137,786.50). 


When you buy a Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange fire insur- 
ance policy, each of these com- 
panies takes a share of the lia- 
bility, in proportion to their 
assets. That is the reason the 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change has operated for the past 
twenty years so successfully. 


This arrangement makes a 
Lumbermen’s Indemnity Ex- 
change policy the strongest in 
America. It eliminates prac- 
tically all liability to the lumber- 
men. Therefore, it does not boast 
of dividends, but just good serv- 
ice and the soundest indemnity 
obtainable by the lumbermen. 


The Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange is managed by the 
De Veuve-Burns Underwriting 
Company, Douglas Building, 
Seattle, Wash., with a main East- 
ern Branch at 166 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, III. 











"WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAY 











April 19-26—Own Your Home 2. ~: rcs, 
Regiment Armory, New York City. Annua 


April 22-283—General Conference on Lumber ne 
tion, at Department of Commerce, Washington, D. O. 


April 25—Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
and Lumber Trade Club of Boston, Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. Joint meeting. 


April 29—Southwestern Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, St. Thomas, Ont. Annual. 


May oes Supply Association, Hotel Sinton, 
Y ciecienat. Ohi 


me a iaiemein Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual, 


May 5-8—Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual. 


May 6-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 6-7—Appalachian Logging Congress, Hotel Sinton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 


May 8-9—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 


May 8-9—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, An- 
gebilt Hotel, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 10—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chamber of Commerce Rooms, Salina, Kan. Annual. 


May 14—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Mason 
Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual, 


May 17—Louisiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Shreveport, La. Directors’ meeting. 


May 17—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Lum- 
bermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. Annual. 


May 21—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. Annual. 

May 28—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
New Orleans, La. Monthly meeting. 


June 4-6—National Foreign Trade Convention, Boston, 
Mass. Annual. 


June 12-18—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 17—Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans, New Or- 
leans, La. Annual. 


Sm 
Cooperage Industries’ Program 

St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—A tentative pro- 
gram for the ninth annual meeting of the As- 
sociated Cooperage Industries of America, at 
Hotel Jefferson, May 6 and 7, was made public 
today by Charles G. Hirt, secretary of the As- 
sociation. 

The first day of the convention will be de- 
voted to branch and group meetings on the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

10 a.m.—Slack cooperage branch, all groups, 
Vice president F. G. Zillmer, presiding, with re- 
ports on grade rules and specifications and trade 
extension. 7 

10 :30 a. m.—-Tight stave and heading group. 

1:30 p. m.—Joint meeting tight and slack coop- 
ers’ groups, Vice president J. A. McKay, presid- 
ing. 

2 p. m.—Meeting tight cooperage’ branch, all 
groups, Vice president James B. Hall, presiding, 
with reports on grade rules and specifications and 
trade extension. ; 

2:30 p. m.—Slack coopers’ group, Chairman T. 
A. Walsh, presiding. 

4 p. m.—Coiled elm hoop group, Chairman W. 8S. 
Peel, presiding. 

The general business session of the associa- 
tion will be held on the second day, beginning 
at 10:30 a. m. The reports of the president, 
treasurer, secretary and traffic manager will be 
heard, followed by an open forum discussion. 

The annual dinner of the association will be 
held on Tuesday evening, May 6, at Hotel Jef- 
ferson. The entertainment will be provided by 
St. Louis members. 


To Hold Joint Meeting in Boston 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—As the first step 
in the campaign to organize every branch of 
the lumber industry in New England into one 
powerful association, a joint meeting of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association 
(Ine.) and the Lumber Trade Club of Boston 
is to be held here in Young’s Hotel on Friday 
evening, April 25. This will be the last im- 
portant lumber trade meeting in New England 
this season. It is hoped by the enthusiastic 
sponsors for the single association idea that 
this joint meeting of the New England lum- 
ber industry will result in definite plans for 
greater codrdination and codperation. 

On the theory that ‘‘If You Make or Sell 
Lumber, Trim or Boxes You Are a Lumber- 
man,’’ invitations to the meeting on April 25 
are being spread broadcast this week. Vernon 
M. Hawkins, the newly elected president of the 
Massachusetts wholesalers, is to preside. The 


joint committee of arrangements consists of U. 
M. Carlton, Dix Lumber Co., Cambridge, repre- 
senting the Lumber Trade Club of Boston; 
Arthur M. Moore, Waldo Bros. & Bond Co., see- 
retary of the wholesale association, and Fred- 
erick J. Caulkins, of Boston. 

Four speakers of broad experience in the as- 
sociation field will discuss the problem from 
every angle before this general meeting of the 
New England lumber industry. They are: 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Secretary-manager W. W. 
Schupner, of the National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, New York; Secretary- 
manager Adolph Pfund of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Chicago; Secre- 
tary Herbert B. Coho, of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association and of the Nylta Club. 

A ‘‘real honest-to-goodness reception and get- 
together’’ is scheduled at Young’s Hotel the 
night of the meeting from 5 p. m. until the 
‘“real honest-to-goodness’’ dinner is served in 
the Crystal Room at 6 p. m. Returns already 
received indicate this is to be one of the larg- 
est if not the largest gathering of lumbermen 
ever held in New England. 


Mahogany Association Elects _ 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 14.—The National 
Mahogany Association, meeting at the Brown 
Hotel, April 7 and 8, reélected the following 


officers: 


President—F. D. Sawyer, Boston, Mass. 

First vice president—Stewart Smythe, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Second vice president—W. B. Martin, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer—F. C, Leary, New York City. 
Om seca treasurer—J. C. Wickliffe, New York 
sity. 

Secretary—F. C. Schmitz, Louisville, Ky. 

The association held its annual banquet on 
April 8, with Col. C. C. Mengel, of Louisville, 
presiding. 


"SSE eeaaaani 


Plans for Midsummer Outing 

Toronto, Ont., April 14.—W. M. Tupling, of 
Orillia, Ont., president of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, reports good prog- 
ress in connection with drawing up the pro- 
gram for the annual midsummer outing of 
the association. This year the intention is to 
visit Mr. Tupling’s home town of Orillia and 
use it as headquarters to pay visits to some 
of the interesting country which is_ easily 
reached therefrom. One of the most attractive 
features of the outing will be a day spent upon 
a trip thru the beautiful Muskoka lakes. There 
will also be a boat trip on the Trent Canal 
to the Lower Severn River and Georgian Bay. 
On the afternoon of the first day there will be 
held either a banquet or a dinner dance at the 
Orchard Point Inn, Atherly, which is near 
Orillia. Most of those who take in the outing 
will be quartered at the Orchard Point Inn 
during their stay. 

(SAE BAEaEs 

New Feature for Weekly Meetings 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 15.—At the weekly 
— Monday of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, a new feature 
adopted recently was tried for the first time, a 
discussion by «a member of some subject of 
importance and interest as bearing on the lum- 
ber industry and business. A member is to be 
appointed at every meeting to discuss at the 
next meeting some subject of his own selection 
of the character mentioned, keeping particu- 
larly in view its adaptability to the affairs of 
~ ‘Cie association. 

V. McCreight, of the C. V. McCreight Lum- 
re r ‘o., was the speaker at Monday’s meeting. 
His subject was ‘‘C odperation in Business and 
Business Conditions.’’ Next Monday, EF. -H. 


Pickett, of the Pickett & Volk Lumber Co., will 

speak, on a subject to be announced later by 

Secretary J. G. Criste, of the association. 
The association appointed a committee to 
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arrange for the annual summer joint outing 
with the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club, the 
retailers’ organization. The following consti- 
tute the committee: D. W. Cross, chairman; R. 
C. Herrman, H. C. Kelley, H. W. Henninger, 
E. H. Pickett, Henry Hummell, and Thomas 
Harrington. 


Schedule for West Coast Meetings 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 12.—Meetings of the 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation will be held as follows: May, Seattle; 
June, Chehalis; July, Tacoma; August, Long- 
view; September, Portland, Ore.; October, Ever- 
ett; November, Tacoma; December, Vernonia, 
Ore.; January, 1925, Seattle. The Seattle meet- 
ing in May will be held on or about the last 
Friday in the month, and will be featured as a 
general meeting of the association and also 
as the annual association golf tournament. The 
July meeting in Tacoma will be the regular 
mid-year gathering, in conjunction with the 
Sawmill Congress. The Portland meeting in 
September and the November meeting in Ta- 
coma will be general; and the gathering in 
Seattle in January, 1925, will be the regular 
annual meeting. 


Southwestern Michigan Club Organized 


Detroit, Micu., April 14.—The Southwestern 
Michigan Lumbermen’s Club was organized last 
Monday evening at a meeting of representa- 
tive dealers in Kalamazoo, with the following 
officers: 

President—-John Free, Paw Paw. 

Vice presidents—Fred Boys, Allegan; Edward 
Lindsay, Dowagiac; H. T. Miller, Sturgis; C. R. 
Brewer, Battle Creek. , 

Secretary-treasurer—J. E. Krielick, Kalamazoo. 

The purposes of the new club were outlined 
by Hubert L. North, of Kalamazoo, who stated 
that it was organized principally for social pur- 
poses’ but eventually would become a unit of 
the State organization. The next meeting will 
be held in Kalamazoo about May 14. 


Entertains Association Executive 

PORTLAND, ORE., April 12.—Roy Dailey, of 
Seattle, north Coast manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, was 
guest of honor at the weekly luncheon of the 
Portland Lumbermen’s Club here last Wednes- 
day, and he told interestingly of the recent 
semiannual convention in Cincinnati which he 
attended. His suggestion that the next semi- 
annual meeting, booked for July, be held in 
Portland, was received with much enthusiasm, 
and the club will take definite action in this 
matter at its next meeting. It is hoped to out- 
line then an extensive program, including pos- 
sibly a short golf tournament, if the lumbermen 
decide to come here. Mr. Dailey said he found 
among all the easterners who had been here 
before strong sentiment in favor of coming to 
Portland. 

CRS 222222 
Mississippi Retailers’ Activities 

JAcKsOoN, Miss., April 14.—The directors of 
the Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation met recently in the association offices for 
the purpose of perfecting the organization and 
outlining work. George Butler, attorney for 
the association, was present with charter, ap- 
proved by the attorney general, and the asso- 
ciation went into formal organization under 
character and bylaws. Talks as to future activ- 
ities were made by E. O’Brien, sr., B. M. Ful- 
ton, W. F. Robinson, and others. The associa- 
tion, thru its secretary, is going to enroll all 
associate members possible, which includes man- 
ufacturers of commodities handled by the re- 
tailers, 

The same officers and directors were retained, 
the officers being as follows: 


President—B. M. Fulton, Planters Lumber Co., 
Jackson. 
; Vice president—K. O’Brien, sr., Jackson Lumber 
Co., Jackson. 


Treasurer—E. A. Knight, Trenton Lumber Co., 
Jackson. 


Secretary—C, G. Meador, 308 Edwards Hotel 
Building, Jackson. 


A district plan of organization was approved 
by the directors. The State was divided into 


five districts and meetings will be held in each 
district every ninety days. 


To Organize Credit Bureau 


MONTREAL, QUE., April 14——The Montreal 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association is 
working upon the organization of a credit 
bureau for its members. A special study is 
being made of the wholesale credit bureau op- 
erated in Toronto by the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and it is expected that 
the Montreal bureau will be operated upon 
practically similar lines. 


HOO-HOO DOINGS 


Plans Outdoor Concatenation 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Roy Thompson, 
Vicegerent Snark of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
district, has informed Hoo-Hoo headquarters 
that he is planning to hold an outdoor con- 
eatenation. The tenative date is June 21, and 
he is negotiating with the mayor of Mayzata, 
a small town on the shores of Lake Minne- 
tonka. The mayor is a member of the order. 

Announcement of the appointment of Robert 
Anderson, president and general manager of 
the Anderson & Sons Lumber Co., Logan, Utah, 
as Vicegerent Snark for the Logan district, 
was made at Hoo-Hoo headquarters today. 
The appointment was made by Snark LeMaster 
upon the recommendation of A. F. Payne, Salt 
Lake City, State Counselor for Utah. 


Hoo-Hoo Annual Committees 


Str. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Word was re- 
ceived today by Henry R. Isherwood, secretary- 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, that Ted T. Jones, Su- 
preme Scrivenoter, of Minneapolis, Minn., had 
appointed two important committees to arrange 
for the Hoo-Hoo annual concatenation to be 
held in that city, Sept. 8, 9 and 10. 

An executive board has been appointed as 
follows: A. S. Bliss, president of the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club; Arthur A. Hood, Min- 
nesota State Counselor; Roy Thompson, Min- 
neapolis Vicegerent Snark; Julius Villaume, 
St. Paul Vicegerent Snark, and Herbert S. 
Robb, Duluth Vicegerent Snark. 

The following finance committee will act in 
an advisory capacity: John R. Lennox, chair- 
man, M. H. Schussler, Earl F. Tillotson, J. G, 
Wallace, W. A. Cullen, Lester C. MeCoy, Al- 
bert M. Melone, Harry B. Sutton, T. A. Me- 
Cann, M. J. Scanlon, William H. Badeaux, Paul 
Carlson and H. 8. Derge. 














Hoo-Hoo Tree Planting Program 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—A tentative pro- 
gram for the three-day tree planting activity 
of the Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis, May 3, 4 
and 5, was outlined at a meeting of the club 
at the American Annex Hotel at luncheon today. 
L. M. Tully, Past Snark, and chairman of the 
committee in charge of raising a fund of $2,000 
to carry out the program, presided at the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Tully said that Boy Scout troops would 
plant trees on Saturday afternoon, May 3, on 
a public street designated by City Park Com- 
missioner Fred W. Pape. This will be followed 
by another planting by boys in the various 
churchyards of the city, immediately preceding 
or following the Sunday morning services, May 
4. The final event will be a dinner of State 
and City officials, forestry experts, lumbermen 
and scoutmasters, the evening of May 5, at 


which addresses will be made by foresters on 


conservation and reforestation. 

W. J. Lockwood, of the Sterling Lumber Co., 
won the attendance prize, a spade, which he 
promised to make use of during the Hoo-Hoo 
tree-planting ceremony. 

Harry D. Gaines, Vicegerent Snark for the 
southeastern Missouri district, which includes 
St. Louis, announced that an outdoor coneat- 
enation will be held in May. Mr. Gaines, who 
is sales manager for the Thomas EK. Powe Lum- 
ber Co., will preside at next Tuesday’s luncheon 
meeting. 








77,500,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down. and 
all the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing about 1100 acres 
in’ Sections, 16, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 30 and 31, T. 
9S., R. 6E., W. M., Breitenbush River water- 
shed, Santiam National Forest, Oregon, es- 
timated to be 77,500,000 feet B. M., more or 
less, of Douglas fir, western hemlock, western 
red cedar, sugar pine, western white pine and 
other species of timber, approximately 73 
per cent Douglas fir. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $2 per M for Douglas fir and western 
red cedar, $3 per M for western white pine 
and sugar pine, and $0.50 per M for western 
hemlock, silver fir and other species. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited with each 
bid to be applied on the purchase price, re- 
funded, or retained in part as_ liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including June 3, 1924. 
The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 
the District Forester, Portland, Oregon, or 
the Forest Supervisor, Albany, Oregon. 





and land palaldiads 
five damage, 


and timber trespass~ 
claims. 


Successors to Great Lakes Fovest Qurvey 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 








EXPERIENCED TIMBER SERVICE 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Bankers’ valuations of timber, mills and 
logging plants. 
Timber examinations and detailed reports. 
Typographic surveys. 
Logging plans, R. R. locations. 


THE JOHN P. VAN ORSDEL CO. 


Forest Engineers to Lumbermen 


505 Lowman Building. SEATTLE, WASH. 











ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 


INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 


New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA, 
Carondelet Bidg. Clarke Bidg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange. CHICAGO 
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We Can Ship 
Quickly 






2 cars 4/4” ist & 2nds Hard 
Maple 
5 cars 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 
6 cars 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple 
8 cars 8/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Hard Maple ’ 
tear 4/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 
4 cars 4/4” No. 4 Com. & Sel. 
Birch - 
3 cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. Birch 
{car 5/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 
2 ears 6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Bire 
| car 6/4” No. | & No. 2 
Jean LaRue Says: Com. Birch 
**She’s dam’ good 2 ours he No. | Com. & Btr. 
’” oO m 
manstodealwid!”’ 4 car 974” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Soft Elm 


The Adams-Thom 
wausav. T umber Co. 











Good Woods Goods 


Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwoods Pine Lumber 


Write or wire us for prices on 1” and 
thicker Birch, Maple, Elm and Basswood. 
We specialize in KILN DRIED lumber, 
either straight or mixed cars. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Korrect Make” ®'8C4 274 Flooring 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 
Morse, Wis.—Mills at—Phillips, Wis. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 








Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PIEN 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed “EXTRA STANDARD” 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L. C, L. . 
of the following woods: — 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH - SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE- OAK-SPRUCE 
[Us | WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 








Confiscatory Provisions Still in Revenue Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The serious- 
ness of the objectionable provisions of Section 
201 of the pending tax bill to shareholders of 
lumber and other natural resource corporations 
will be realized when it is stated that treasury 
experts estimate that if put thru as reported 
by the Senate finance committee they would 
bring in additional revenue in excess of $50,- 
000,000. This makes the bill look like anything 
but a tax reduction measure in these features 
at least. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
at the instance of coal and other interested or- 
ganizations, has sent a letter to leaders in the 
mining, oil and other industries affected, point- 
ing out what the effect would be and urging 
that steps be taken immediately to get in touch 
with senators and representatives in order that 
they may understand the proposal. The matter 
has already been laid before the lumber industry 
and several representatives are keeping close 
touch with developments at Washington. 

Mr. Compton and those with whom he is co- 
operating have suggested amendments which 
they think will remove the objectionable fea- 
tures and protect shareholders in their right, 
heretofore uniformly recognized, to receive tax- 
free their share of distributions of surplus and 
capital accumulated prior to March 1, 1913. 


Mr. Compton likewise has submitted the fol- 
lowing supplemental brief to the finance com- 
mittee: 


Supplemental Brief Filed with Committee 


The Senate committee on finance reported on 
April 10 to the senate subdivision (b), Section 
201, of the revenue act of 1924, in the exact 
language in which it passed the House. 

Subdivision (c) was changed by the elimina- 
tion of the third and fourth sentences which 
had been added on the floor of the House. 

Subdivision (g) of section 201 was amended 
by the finance committee with the result that 
“partial liquidation” is defined as meaning in 
substance the partial or complete cancelation or 
=e by a corporation of a portion of its 
stock, 

Section 204 (11) (b) has been amended by 
the addition of the following: 


In defining the fair market value of stock 
in a corporation as of March 1, 1913, due 
regard shall be given to the fair market 
value as of that date of the assets of the 
corporation, 


Tax March 1, 1923, Capital Invested and Surplus 

Section 201, subdivisions (b) and (c), taken 
together would impose a tax in tens and prob- 
ably hundreds of thousands of cases upon dis- 
tributions made to shareholders by corpora- 
tions out of surplus accumulated and capital 
invested prior to March 1, 1913. The Treasury 
Department’s advisers to the committees of 
Congress have frankly taken the position that 
the tax-free distribution of pre-1913 capital 
invested and surplus, should be limited to the 
amount of cost, or the market value as of 
March 1, 1913, of the corporation’s stock or 
shares, irrespective of the amount of surplus 
accumulated and capital invested before March 
1, 1913, represented by said stock. 

This principle thus advocated is plainly de- 
clared in a statement from one of the Treasury 
Department’s advisers, in part as follows 

The example usually given in support of 
the argument against this provision ([b] 
and [c] of Section 201) of the bill assumes 

a case where the fair market value of the 

stock as of March 1, 19138, was less than 

the book value of the corporation’s assets 
on that date, and the issue is somewhat 
confused by a comparison of the total 
amount received by the stockholder for 
his stock with his proportionate interest 
in the book value of the assets as of March 

1, 1913. 

If it is contended that a corporate stock- 
holder who owned his stock prior to March 

1, 1918, is entitled to have returned to him, 

exempt from tax, an amount representing 

the book value of his proportionate inter- 
ests in the corporate assets as of that date, 
if that amount was in excess of the fair 
market value of his stock, then a different 
rule is sought for the corporate stockholder 
from the one that is applied to all other 
taxpayers. Upon the sale of any property 
acquired before March 1, 1913, other than 
corporate stock, the taxable gain both 
under the existing law and under the pend- 
ing bill is the difference between the fair 
market value of the property on that date, 
irrespective of its intrinsic or actual value, 
and the amount for which sold. The appli- 
cation of the same rule to the case of the 
sale of corporate stock, and I ean see no 


reason for the application of a different 
rule, will result in the taxation of the 
excess of all amounts received by the tax- 
payer for his stock over its fair market 
value as of March 1, 1913. This is the re- 
sult that is reached under the provisions 
of the pending bill, 


Herein is a plain declaration of the purpose 
of the treasury advisers in advocating this 
provision, and of the practical result expected 
from its enactment, i. e., that shareholders 
would be taxed upon amounts distributed to 
them out of the corporation’s surplus accumu- 
lated or capital invested before March 1, 1913, 
to the extent to which such distributions are 
in excess of the cost or the “fair market value” 
on March 1, 1913, of the stock. 


Position of Stockholders under Proposal 


This provision concerns all stockholders in 
corporations operating before March 1, 1913, 
In many corporations the interest is relatively 
remote since the corporation’s operations are 
likely to be continuous for scores and perhaps 
hundreds of years. In this case the surplus 
accumulated and capital invested before 
March 1, 1913, probably would not be distrib- 
uted to the shareholders as long as the corpo- 
ration continued operations. 

Not so, however, with the typical corpora- 
tions operating in the natural resource indus- 
tries. The lifetime of their operations is limit- 
ed to the duration of their raw material sup- 
ply. The typical lumber manufacturing enter- 
prise for example, must physically be discon- 
tinued when its timber reserves are exhausted. 
Similarly the typical corporation engaged in 
coal production, mining, manufacture of pulp 
and paper, oil production etc. Continuity of 
corporate existence is dependent upon the 
practicability of acquiring the necessary raw 
material reserves. The extent to which this 
can be done varies among these enumerated 
industries. Each, however, is confronted with 
the eventual prospect of exhaustion of raw 
materials. This means liquidation. Liquida- 
tion, in most cases, under these pending pro- 
visions of the revenue act of 1924, means a tax, 
a tax upon substantial portions of the surplus 
~~ ated and capital invested before March 
. a 

Consequently, the shareholders in natural 
resource industries generally have a more 
direct and eminent—altho not a different— 
interest in the proposed invasion by income 
taxation of the field of capital and surplus 
accumulated before March i, 1913. 


Defect in Existing Law (Revenue Act of 1921) 


There is a glaring defect in the existing 
law. Manifestly, it should be corrected. In 
substance it permits the exemption of distribu- 
tions out of pre-1913 surplus and capital to be 
counted more than once in favor of the tax- 
payer, 

To illustrate: A owns one share of stock 
in a given corporation for which he paid $300 
(or which had a fair market value March 1, 
1913, of $300). As of the same date this share 
of stock represented $300 of the net assets of 
the corporation. This $300 consisted of $100 
capital and $200 accumulated and undistributed 
surplus. 

In 1914 the corporation distributes the entire 
amount of its surplus accumulated before 
March 1, 1913. A, therefore, receives $200. 
This, under existing law, is tax-exempt. 

The corporation continues in business. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1924 it pays current annual 
dividends. In addition it accumulates between 
1914 and 1924 an undistributed surplus of $200 
per share. 

The assets represented by A’s stock Jan. 1, 
1924, are, therefore, $300, including $200 earned 
after March 1, 1913. 

In 1924 A sells his stock to B for $300. A 
pays no tax because the $300 which B pays him 
merely equals the cost of the stock to A (or 
its fair market value on March 1, 1913). 

Manifestly, the fact that A is able to sell 
his stock to B for $300 is largely due to the 
fact that it represents $200 of the undistrib- 
uted earnings acquired since March 1, 1913. 
Manifestly, B will pay no tax on this $200 be- 
cause he at once acquires an exemption equal 
to the $300 which he paid to A for the stock, 
and in which the $200 of surplus is included. 

The net result under the existing law is that 
neither A nor B pays a tax on this $200, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was all earned 
after March 1, 1923. 

Tt is not apparent that this opportunity for 
tax evasion has been yet used to any consider- 
able extent: or that the Government has lost 
any substantial revenue as the result thereof. 
On the probable extent of this loss of revenue 
bv this type of tax evasion permitted by the 
1921 law, opinions differ. There can be no 
honest difference of opinion, however, respect- 
ing the propriety, wisdom, and fairness of clos- 
ing this “leak.” 

Confiscatory Effect of Pending Provisions 

The closing of this leak is, however, only © 
part of the result that would follow the agg 
ment of provisions above referred to eres 
pending revenue act of 1924. We are in hear = 
accord with the action taken so far as it pro 
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duces this result; but strongly, frankly and 
fairly opposed to the further provision which 
would result in imposing a tax upon distribu- 
tions out of capital invested and surplus accu- 
mulated before March 1, 1913. 

In other words, the prevention of a double 
count of these exemptions should not be per- 
mitted, as is done in the pending bill, to pre- 
vent their being allowed once and once only 
to the shareholder. 

Subdivision (c) of Section 201 treats “liqui- 
dation” as a “‘sale’” of stock by the shareholder 
back to the corporation. Ostensibly, the tax 
imposed under subdivision (b) would apply 
only in those cases where the stock is sold. 
Under the ordinary meaning of purchase and 
sale, this would appear to give the shareholder 
at least the option of retaining his stock until 
liquidation in which case he might then re- 
ceive, in liquidating distributions, tax-free, his 
full share of the pre-1913 surplus and capital. 

Under subdivision (c), however, with liquida- 
tion treated as a “sale” of stock, the share- 
holder is deprived even of this choice. In any 
ease, he will become liable to tax upon the 
amount, if any, of distributions out of the 
pre-1913 surplus and capital, in excess of the 
cost to him of his stock or its market value, 
considered simply as stock, on March 1, 1913, 
if he owned it at that time. 

The significance of this new treatment of 
liquidation in relation to the ostensible tax- 
free distribution of “earnings or profits ac- 
cumulated, or increase in value of property ac- 
erued before March 1, 1913,” as now provided 
in subdivision (b), is not apparent except upon 
most careful examination. 

Suffice it to cite the authoritative statement 
of Treasury Department officials that the im- 
position of this tax upon pre-1913 capital and 
surplus is in accord with a principle of taxa- 
tion which the Treasury Department advocates; 
that if enacted these provisions will have the 
result above described; and that if thus enacted 
this tax will in practice be administered ac- 
cordingly. 


March 1, 1913, surplus accumulated and capital 
invested, suitable amendment should be made 
to subdivisions (b) and (c) of Section 201, 

Shareholders in corporations, large and small, 
are asking nothihg more than the recognition 
of just rights, uniformly heretofore recognized 
by Congress, in insisting upon tax-exemption 
of distributions out of pre-March 1, 1913, sur- 
plus accumulated and capital invested. To 
violate this principle would be to abandon the 
manifest purpose, not only of Congress in sub- 
mitting the Federal income tax constitutional 
amendment but of the country in approving it, 
i.e., that income tax would be imposed upon 
only earnings accumulated after the income tax 
law went into effect, i.e, March 1, 1913. 

Interested shareholders contend that cor- 
porations organized before March 1, 1913, 
should continue hereafter to have, as they 
have had heretofore, the right to distribute tax- 
free the same amounts representing surplus 
accumulated and capital invested that they 
could have distributed free of tax on Feb. 28, 
1913. 

No additional administrative difficulties can 
be involved as a result of retention of this 
principle in the revenue act of 1924, since the 
same principle has been applied uniformly here- 


tofore. 
SAEAEBEERBEBEEEAAAASa: 


Old Methuselah—a Giant Sequoia 


PORTERVILLE, CALIF., April 12.—Tourists who 
camp for a few days in the Porterville Auto 
Park, on their auto trips thru California, give 
a gasp of surprise when their eye first lights 
on Old Methuselah—a giant redwood, 107 feet 
in circumference. On approaching the gigantic 
base they notice that there is a door and several 
windows, and then it dawns on them that this 
is a ‘‘made’’ tree, covered with sequoia bark, 
and they accordingly lift the latch, and enter- 
ing find themselves in a 











Old Methuselah stump house at auto park 


Senate Recognized Pre-1913 Exemption 


That the Senate committee on finance desired 
to recognize the principle of exemption from 
taxation of surplus accumulated and capital 
invested in corporation prior to March 1, 1913, 
is manifested in the amendment added by the 
— to section 204 (11) (b), as quoted 
above. 

This amendment, however, does not accom- 
Plish that result. The words “due regard” as 
they have been heretofore under similar cir- 
cumstances construed by the courts have been 
held to mean, in substance, the discretion of 
the person or persons by whom such “due 
regard’ shall be given. The recognition of 
a sound and fair principle of taxation evidenced 
in this amendment to section 204 (11) (b) con- 
stitutes, so far as it may be effective, a proper 
limitation to the taxation of gains derived 
from the sale or other disposition of stocks or 
shares that would be affected thereby. It is, 
however, only a partial correction of the de- 
fect in principle, manifest in subdivisions (b) 
and (c), taken together, of section 201. 

To the extent to which the amendment to 
Section 204 (11) (b) may be strengthened to 
insure the recognition in practice as well as 
In principle, of tax-exemption once and once 
only of distributions out of pre-1913 capital 
and surplus, this should be accomplished. 


Amendment to Section 201, (b) and (c) 


_But the principal inherent defect lies in sub- 
division (b) of section 201 in its failure to 
recognize as properly tax exempt, all distri- 
butions to shareholders made out of capital 
Invested before March 1, 1913, as well as distri- 
butions out of “earnings or profits accumu- 
lated or increase in value of property accrued 
before March 1, 1913.” 

To make rightfully secure to the taxpayer, 
and not contingent upon administrative discre- 
tion, the right to receive tax-free, and to be 
Sounted in favor of the taxpayer once and once 
enly, all distributions made out of the pre- 





at Porterville, Calif. 


large circular room. 
The walls are covered 
with kellastone, a com- 
position manufactured 
by a local firm, and 
there is a big double 
fireplace of black gra- 
nite from the quarries 
of the Porterville Gra- 
nite Co. The furniture 
thruout is of redwood, 
advertising the beau- 
ties of this California 
wood. There are cabi- 
nets containing miner- 
als and flora of the sur- 
rounding country, and 
on the wall are many 
pictures of scenes along 
the trails that lead out 
of the park into the 
heart of the redwood 
forest. The unique 
building is a rest room for tourists, and accord- 
ing to H. A. Frame, commissioner of parks and 
streets of Porterville, has done more to adver- 
tise the town and park than reams of descriptive 
writing would do. 

The Stump House, as it is generally called, 
was dedicated on Jan. 12 with appropriate cere- 
monies. It is a replica of Old Methuselah, a 
giant redwood thirty-two miles east of Porter- 
ville. This tree is said to be 4,000 years old, 
is 107 feet in circumstance, and 32 feet thru. 
It is not at all symmetrical, and has exception- 
ally large buttresses, in its growth resembling 
a juniper tree. It is only one of the many inter- 
esting specimens to be found in that vicinity. 
These include Lady Alice, the most symmetrical 
tree in the Sierras; the Centennial Stump, from 
which a redwood was sent to the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876, and on which dancing par- 
ties were held at the time sawmills were operat- 
ing in this region; Hercules, a living tree with a 
room hollowed out in the center; and Hollow 
Log, in which one of the early settlers of this 
community lived with his family. The auto 
park, which comprises 160 acres, and takes 
in many of the forest giants, was given to the 
citizens of Tulare County, Calif., on condition 
that it be preserved in its natural state as a 
mountain park, the donors being Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Balch, of Los Angeles. 


SPARE BABEBEEBBaEaAAAS 
No DIVIDEND oR financial return begins to 


compare with the pleasure and the priceless 
benefit that comes to the family owning a home. 





























Buyers Who Know Values 


Will not be 

Slow in Asking 

for Prices on 0c 
this Thoroughly 


15 M’ 4/4” Select & Btr. Ash 
30 M’ 4/4” No. 2 Common Basswood ’ 
50 M’ 4/4” No. 3 Common Basswood 
35 M’ 5/4” Selects Basswood 

20 M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
150 M’ 4/4” Selects Birch 


6/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
8/4” Selects Birch 

FAS Hard Maple 

4/4” No. 2 Common Soft Elm 
5/4” Sel. & Btr. Soft Elm 
4/4” No. 2 Com. Rock Elm 
4/4” Sel. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
4/4” No. | Common Wis. Oak 
5/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
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We manufacture all Northern 
Hardwoods and Softwoods. 




































































Vaes Lt] aes 
Of FF TUNIC DTI 
Wilson Wwe, 


12-223 General Motors Detroit, Mich. 








We are always 


in the MARKET 
Tous . White 
Textured ASH 
in straight or mixed cars. 


Also 6/4,8/4, 10/4 and 12/4 No.1 Com. 
& Btr. Southern Soft Elm in straight 
cars one thickness. 

















Quote us on what you have to offer. 











The Field is Fertile 


Dealers! Cash in now by adding this fast 
selling garage door to your line. Thousands 
of new garages will be put up this spring. 


fet Garage Door 


Perfect 


will take care of your incoming orders. 
You will be just one jump ahead of your 
competitors. 


Let us tell you how other dealers 
are making money handling our doors. 


The Rowe & Giles 


CHAGRIN FALLS, 
yA Lumber Co. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 





WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















White Pine MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
Yellow Pine 


ALso | 
WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











B.W.Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, - 2 Pa 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 















| MICHIGAN 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho 

















17 17 
VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
. of Northern Hardwoods 
17 








114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 


HARDWOOD Gyortaslliig es 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. ; 








THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
gg gg ne nae Be price postpaid, bound 
leather, 50. LUMBERMAN 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. —— 


Marked progress in the arbitration of trade 
disputes between nationals of different coun- 
tries is shown in the latest report of the court 
of arbitration of the International Chamber 
of Commerce which has just been made. 

Fifty-seven requests for intervention by way 
of conciliation or arbitration have been received 
by the chamber, twelve of them since last No- 
vember. Eighteen have been settled, eighteen 
are in process of settlement, and twenty-one have 
been without result because no arbitration 
clause was inserted in the contract and only 
one of the two parties had approached the 
chamber. 

Of the cases completed two have been settled 
by arbitration, four by conciliation before the 
administrative commission of the chamber, five 
by the simple intervention of the chamber and 
seven by the parties themselves. 

In four of thirteen pending cases Americans 
are named as parties but in each case only one 
of the two opposing parties has approached the 
chamber. 

One dispute, involving $300,000, and growing 
out of the sale of rubber by a Hollander to a 
broker in England for delivery from Batavia to 
a firm in New York, was disposed of at a three 
hours’ sitting in Paris to the satisfaction of all. 

In another, involving 750,000 francs, the dis- 
putants arrived at a full agreement after a 
three-hour debate before the administrative 
commission of the chamber. Another case was 
settled by arbitration sixty days after submis- 
sion, the total cost of the proceedings being less 
than $300. 

Other cases have shown that the mere exist- 
ence of the machinery of adjustment provided 
by the International Chamber is sufficient to 
bring about or pave the way for an adjustment. 
Sometimes a mere study of the documents in- 
volved in the controversy is sufficient to procure 
the adjustment of the dispute. 

In order that advantage may be taken of 
the machinery provided by the international 
chamber the court of arbitration recommends 
the insertion of the following clause in all in- 
ternational contracts: ‘‘The contracting par- 
ties agree to submit to arbitration in accord- 
ance with the arbitration rules of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, the settlement of 
all disputes in connection with the interpreta- 
tion or execution of this contract.’’ Thru the 
international chamber and the national sections 
experts familiar with trade practices are prompt- 
ly available as judges. 


Plastering Data and Instructions 


The bureau of standards makes the following 
announcement concerning Circular No. 157, re- 
cently issued, which embodies the results of 
tests and studies in connection with the ingredi- 
ents, preparation and properties of wall plaster: 


The art of plastering is intimately connected 
with the comfort and safety of the occupancy of 
buildings, yet few outside the trade understand the 
nature of the material and the details of the work 
required to produce the desired results. The re- 
cently aroused interest in building has carried with 
it interest in plastering. 

In taking up an investigation of this subject 
the bureau found that much information about the 
factors which enter into successful plastering was 
available in the trade. Circular No. 157, issued 
during the last month, represents an attempt to 
collect and correlate this information for the 
public benefit. 

To assist in the work, a committee known as 
the bureau of standards plastering conference was 
organized of men most familiar with the different 
phases of the subject. From the information thus 
furnished, and from laboratory research work, it 
has been possible in many cases to explain not 
only how an operation is conducted but also why 
this is the best way of doing it. 

It is recommended that furring be used when 
plastering exterior masonry walls, to prevent dam- 
age due to condensed moisture. 

When masonry walls are to be plastered without 
furring, the surface of the masonry should be true 
and clean and of the proper degree of wetness. 

Specifications and directions for erecting are 
given for wood, wire and metal lath, and gypsum 
plaster board. 

Descriptions and specifications are given for the 








ingredients of plaster-lime, gypsum, cement, sand, 
hair, water etc. 

The chief properties of the wet mix are discussed, 
as they affect the quality of the finished plaster. 

Complete directions are given for the mixing 
of the ingredients and the application of the wet 
mix to the wall. 

The chief properties of the hardened plaster are 
discussed as they affect the comfort and safety of 
the occupant. 

Different kinds of decorative features are de- 
scribed. 

Some of the common defects are described, and 
their causes and remedies suggested. 

Attention is called to the factors to be considered 
when selecting materials for plastering in order 
that they may be best adapted to the particular 
case. 

Copies of this paper may be obtained from 
the superintendent of documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents 
apiece. 


Export Rates and Oak Grades 


Two hearings have been held before the House 
committee on merchant marine and fisheries in 
regard to section 28, of the national marine act 
of 1920, which permits the fixing of preferential 
freight rates on export lumber if at any time 
the business takes on such proportions as to 
furnish full employment for the vessels of the 
United States Shipping Board. Lumber ex- 
porters have been prominent at these hearings, 
being vitally interested in the matter. A third 
hearing is to take place next Thursday before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and Har- 
vey M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, and others are ex- 
pected to attend. 

Another question which is claiming attention 
among the hardwood exporters is an effort of 
foreign buyers to revise the grading of cabinet 
oak. Under the arrangement contemplated this 
grade would be so high that shippers could not 
meet foreign requirements. Consequently ef- 
forts are being made to induce foreign buyers 
to adopt a practical and common sense position. 


Chamber to Consider Associations 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States announces that trade associations and 
their activities will be given attention at the 
forthcoming annual meeting of that organiza- 
tion at Cleveland, Ohio, May 6 to 8. 

According to the announcement, three sep- 
arate proposals concerning trade associations 
have been submitted by member organizations 
of the national chamber for consideration at the 
convention. 

The Memphis Chamber of Commerce pro- 
poses that the national chamber shall advocate 
creation of a commission which would define 
the rights of trade associations and their mem- 
bers in all respects, including their rights to 
discuss operating expense, sources of supplies 
for materials, prices, trade competition ete. 
A study of antitrust laws and of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s powers and _ activities 
would be included. The purpose would be to 
establish recognized principles which would re- 
move handicaps under which trade associations 
now operate, thru fear that they may violate 
some law, rule or regulation and be called be- 
fore a commission or the courts upon a criminal 
or civil charge the existence of which regard- 
less of the merits, is detrimental. 

The southern central division of the national 
chamber recommends that all possible steps be 
taken to obtain elimination of obstacles and 
uncertainties which interfere with the most ef- 
fective carrying out by trade associations of 
their function of disseminating information. 

The National Coal Association proposes that 
the President of the United States be asked by 
the national chamber to direct the attorney gen- 
eral to institute a test case of such a character 
that it will determine the legal status of activi- 
ties of trade associations in gathering and giving 
to the public statistical information concerning 
production, distribution, cost and prices when 
no improper private use of such statistical im- 
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formation by the association or its members is 
alleged. 

The subject of trade associations is only 
one of a score of important questions submitted 
by chambers of commerce and trade associations 
for consideration at the annual meeting. 


Imports and Exports Compared 


Preliminary figures corrected to April 11 
show that exports from the United States in 
March were valued at $341,000,000, compared 
with $341,376,664 (complete figures) for March, 
1923. 

March imports this year were valued at $319,- 
000,000, against revised figures of $397,928,382 
during the same month last year. 

In March, 1923, imports exceeded exports by 
$56,551,718. This year the March exports ex- 
ceeded imports by $22,000,000, according to 
the preliminary figures. 


Home and Foreign Trade in Brief 


Business conditions at home and abroad are 
summarized by the Department of Commerce, 
based on latest available information, as fol- 


lows: 

DoMrsTIC—Preliminary reports received by the 
pureau of the census of the Department of Com- 
merce on primary business movements in March 
show production and sales higher than in Febru- 
ary but below March of last year. Pig iron pro- 
duction in March totaled 3,461,000 tons, as against 
3,075,000 in February, 1924, and 3,524,000 in 
March last year. Sales of two leading mail order 
houses totaled $31,450,000 in March as compared 
with $30,467,000 the preceding month and $32,750,- 
000 a year ago. Business failures in March to- 
taled 1,817 firms, with liabilities amounting to 
$97,651,000, (liabilities of one firm totaling >40,- 
000,000). Failures in March, 1923, affected 1,682 
firms with liabilities of $48,393,000. Bank clear- 
ings both for New York and the United States at 
large increased over February but were below March 
of last year. Sales of leading 10-cent stores in- 
creased in March but little change was shown from 
sales in March, 1923. Postal receipts at fifty se- 
lected cities showed an increase over February but 
were below March of last year. Foreign money or- 
ders issued in the United States increased over 
February and also over March of last year. New 
incorporations in March increased over the pre- 
ceeding month and a year ago. New capital issues 


on owen over February but were below March of 
year. 

ForrigN—Industrial improvement in the United 
Kingdom, with unemployment at the lowest figure 





Hearing in Southwestern Case 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 12.— C. L. Kephart, 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, on Monday and Tuesday of this week 
heard testimony in the southwestern rate case, 
in which the Western Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation seeks lower rates into Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas, rates that will permit its 
members to compete on an equal basis with 
pine mills in the interior of California, and in 
which the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
seeks reparation since the reduction of last 
October went into effect. The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association is not seeking rep- 
arations, but is dissatisfied with the rate reduc- 
tion granted at that time. 

Witnesses for the pine association were R. J. 
Knott, association traffic manager, and W. E. 
Moore, pine manufacturer of La Grande, Ore., 
who testified to the effect that it is obvious 
that the mills of the western pine district can 
hot compete with the California mills in the 
territory involved, when the latter have a 19- 
tent advantage in freights. 

A feature of Mr. Knott’s testimony was that 
the distance from the Inland Empire, which 
Includes eastern Washington, eastern Oregon 
and northern Idaho, to Nebraska is actually 
shorter than that from the district in Calif- 
ornia which has the rate advantage stated above. 

@ western pine rate to Wichita, Kan., is 
65% cents, whereas from western California it 
18 59 cents. A still greater handicap is found 
on shipments into Texas; the rate from the 
enero being 72 cents, whereas western 
alifornia mills pay only 59. The Western Pine 

nufacturers’ Association has been granted a 
tate equal to that from western California into 


since 1920, is indicated in cables to the Commerce 
Department, but the outlook is somewhat compli- 
cated by several threatened strikes. The financial 
situation continues satisfactory. Czechoslovakian 
industry was active in March with little change 
in employment in spite of a severe credit stringency 
which hampered domestic trading. Foreign trade 
increased sharply, being almost 50 | pars owe greater 
than in February. Circulation of Czechoslovak 
notes reached a new low level. The industrial 
situation in Italy is still improving, unemployment 
is decreasing and exports are increasing. The 
financial position of the government also shows 
improvement and it is predicted that the operating 
deficit will disappear this year. Business is re- 
ported quiet in South Africa, but building active. 
Drouths and locusts have damaged crops. Ecuador 
reports increased exports especially of cocoa, but 
little other change. 


Favor McNary-Clarke Bill 


The Senate committee on agriculture and 
forestry, following its recent hearings, has 
voted to report favorably the McNary-Clarke 
forestry bill which was drafted following sev- 
eral months of hearings by a special commit- 
tee of the Senate. The House committee on 
agriculture ordered a favorable report by unan- 
imous vote. 


Would Reclaim Swamp Lands 


Secretary of the Interior Work, who left 
Washington Monday to visit the Navajo In- 
dian reservation in the Southwest, favors ex- 
tending the benefits of the reclamation law 
to the wet lands of the South. Before his 
departure the secretary denied that Federal 
reclamation is a failure. 

‘*An original departure in -reclamation ex- 
tension now faces the Goverment,’’ added the 
secretary, ‘‘in reclaiming the wet lands of 
the South. Some of our southern States have 
been struggling too long with water-logged 
lands. They should have Federal aid in 
rescuing the rich alluvial soil in some sections 
from partial inundation. This is a feature of 
the bill proposed to Congress by the special ad- 
visory committee.’’ 

Secretary Work recalled the approval of the 
people of the South when he appointed the 
southern Appalachian park committee recently 
to discover the most appropriate site for a 
national park in the southeastern mountains. 


Denver and Omaha, and Mr. Knott contends 
that that in itself is proof that the rates should 
be equal into the southwestern territory. Her- 
bert Proebstel, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, testified for that or- 
ganization. Appearing for the railroads were 
R. W. Pickard, general freight agent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway, the 
Northern Pacific and the Great Northern; H. E. 
Lounsbury, general freight agent of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
and C. R. Arnold of Houston, Tex., who repre- 
sented the Southern Pacific. 


Protest Log Rate Increase 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 14.—In behalf of 
veneer and lumber concerns of New Albany, 
Ind., who draw log supplies from south of the 
Ohio River, the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation, Louisville division, has protested an 
increase in log rates from 3% cents a hundred to 
6% cents a hundred between Louisville, Ky., 
and New Albany, Ind., proposed by the Monon, 
Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
railroads. In addition J. Van Norman, at- 
torney for the organization, has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a _ petition 
asking that the tariff, which is to become ef- 
fective April 20, be postponed, and that the case 
be set down for hearing. The association is 
also urging the carriers to restore the pre- 
vailing rate. 

It is claimed the proposed increase places the 
rate on logs at 6% cents, as against a 5 cent 
rate on lumber; whereas all rates favor raw 
material. The proposed increase, it is believed, 
is in connection with the Central Freight As- 
sociation case, of 65 percent of the sixth 
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That is the aim of our 
organization. and we 
are proud to say that 
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quality lumber and 
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JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 
Maple, Elm, Birch, Beec 
Seasonal Mamata. Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office : 605 Murray Bldg,, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 
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Yellow Pine 
Yard and Shed 
Stock 





OUR big, virgin 

growth Texas Pine 
trees possess the nat- 
ural qualities necessary 
to manufacture easy 
selling yard and shed 
stock. And our mill 
facilities enable us to 
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SOUTHERN 
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HARDWOODS 


HE steady growth of our 

business, since our organi- 
zation, is indicative of the 
quality of service—the satisfac- 
tion—we are rendering lumber 
buyers. An opportunity to 
demonstrate our ability to meet 
your requirements will be ap- 
preciated. 
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BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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class rate, which is 9% cents, or which would 
figure about 6% cents on logs. 

The Wood Mosaic Co., Floyd County Veneer 
Mills and R. H. Humphrey & Co. are among 
association members in New Albany who would 
be affected by the advance, while there are a 
number of nonassociation log consumers there 
who would feel the increase. 


Report on Cooperage Rate 


WasuineTon, D. C., April 14.—Examiner 
John McChord has submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a proposed report in 
Docket No. 14,684—Louisville Cooperage Co. 
vs. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. et al.— 
recommending that the commission find that 
the rates charged on 87 carloads of rough staves 
and heading shipped between April 1, 1921, and 
Oct. 3, 1921, from Bonita, La., to Louisville, 
were unreasonable. A rate of 39.5 cents a 
hundred pounds was charged. From January, 
1921, until the end of October complainant 
was in negotiation with the carriers for a rate 
of 34.5 cents, which was established effective 
Oct. 31. Mr. McChord states the commission 
should find that the rate assailed was unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded 34.5 
cents. 


Car Loadings of Revenue Freight 


WaSsHINGTON, D. C., April 16.—The bureau 
of railway economics announces that two new 
high records were established by the class one 
railroads of the country in the handling of 
freight during February. They handled the 
greatest volume of freight traffic, measured in 
ton miles, carried in any February on record. 
The average daily movement per freight car 
for the month was 27.4 miles, the highest aver- 
age for any February in the history of American 
railroads. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 5, totaled 862,096 cars, according 
to reports filed today by the carriers with the 
car service division of the American Railway 
Association. A decrease in coal loadings and 
bad weather and flood conditions in some sec- 
tions reduced the total for the week 45,452 cars 
under the preceding week. Compared with the 
corresponding week of 1923 it was a decrease 
of 34,279 cars, but with the corresponding week 
in 1922, it was an increase of 156,083 cars. 

Coal loading for the week totaled 123,220 
cars, 31,460 cars under the week before and 
40,975 cars under the same week last year. Com- 
pared with the same week two years ago, which 
was the first week of the miners’ strike it was 
an inerease, however, of 54,114 cars. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted 
to 35,296 cars, a decrease of 697 cars under 
the preceding week and 4,010 cars less than the 
corresponding week last year, but 3,813 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1922. 

Livestock loading amounted to 28,595 cars. 
This was a decrease of 17 cars under the week 
before and a decrease of 1,635 cars under the 
same week last year, but an increase of 3,820 
above the same week in 1922. 

Loading of merchandise and less than car- 
load freight totaled 251,481 cars, an increase 
of 280 cars over the preceding week and 16,975 
cars above the same week last year. Compared 
with the same week in 1922 it was an increase 
of 8,449 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading amounted to 
322,344 ears, 6,827 cars under the week before 
and 547 cars under the same week last year, but 
an increase of 56,033 cars above the same week 
two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 77,023 cars. 
While this was a decrease of 4,530 cars under 
the preceding week, it was an increase of 3,198 
cars above the corresponding week in 1923, and 
an increase of 22,652 cars above the correspond- 
ing week in 1922. 

Coke loading totaled 12,295 cars. This was 
a decrease of 194 cars under the previous week, 
as well as a decrease of 3,781 cars under the 
same week last year, but it was an increase of 
3,697 cars above two years ago. 

Ore loading totaled 11,842 cars, 2,007 ears 
below the preeeding week and 3,504 cars under 
the corresponding week last year. Compared 





with the corresponding week in 1922 it was an 
increase of 3,505 cars. 

Compared by districts, an inerease over the 
week before was reported in the central western 
district, while all others reported decreases, 
The southwestern district was the only one to 
show an increase over the corresponding week 
last year, but all districts showed increases over 
the corresponding week in 1922. 


Dismisses West Coast Rate Case 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The Inter. 
state Commerce Commission has issued an order 
dismissing Docket No. 13,314—-West Coast Lum. 
bermen’s Association vs. Abilene & Southern 
Railway Co., et al—actiag upon a request by 
complainant. 


Rehearing in Short-line Case 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission today announced 
that an order has been issued granting a re. 
hearing in Docket No. 13,449—North Carolina 
Pine Association et al., vs. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co. et al.—‘upon the sole question of 
the reasonableness of the present thru rates, or 
basis of thru rates, from points on the short 
lines in southeastern and Carolina territories to 
trunk line territory and New England.’’ 

This phase of the general complaint filed by 
the North Carolina Pine Association and 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association was re- 
opened in response to a petition filed by the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. The 
date and place have not yet been determined. 

Meanwhile, the commission has issued a 
further order postponing indefinitely the effec- 
tive date of Fourth Section Order No. 8,843, 
affecting shipments of lumber between the 
same points, which was to have become operative 
June 10. Applications for relief from the 
Fourth Section filed on behalf of short lines in 
southern territory, portions of which were dis- 
posed of in connection with Fourth Section Or- 
der No. 8,843, also are set for rehearing at a 
date and place to be hereafter announced. 


Hardwood Transit Hearing Put Off 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 15.—Hearing be- 
fore interested committees at Chicago, in con- 
nection with the proposed establishment of a 
uniform transit charge of 214 cents a hundred 
pounds on hardwood lumber and forest prod- 
ucts stopped at transit points in central Illi- 
nois, western and southwestern territories, has 
been postponed from April 18 to April 25 at 
10 a. m., according to announcement of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


SHEERS 


Shippers Liable for Undercharges 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 15.—Shippers of 
hardwood lumber and forest products are held 
liable for undercharges made by the ¢arriers 
during Federal control in a decision of the 
Supreme Court in Dupont de Nemours Co. vs. 
James C. Davis, director general, according to 
announcement of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 

Shippers sought to establish that the statute 
of limitations ran against these claims. The 
Supreme Court, however, holds that the statute 
does not run against the United States, or the 
railroad administration. 

The association suggests that members for 
ward bills for undercharges promptly to it so 
that their interest may be protected. 


Equipment Inquiries and Orders 


In the latest issue of Railway Age, inquiries 
and orders for repairs and new railway equip: 
ment are reported as follows: 


Inquin1es—American Rolling Mill Co., 12 gon- 
dola car bodies, 50-ton capacity ; Missouri Pacific, 
2,000 refrigerator cars. 


OrpERS—Union Pacific will build 93 caboose 
cars, 30-ton capacity, in its shops at Albina, Ore.; 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 1,000 stock cars 
from Streator Car Co.; Union Railroad, 500 steel 
hopper car bodies from Greenville Steel Car Co.; 
Missouri Pacific, 1,000 automobile cars from Penn- 
sylvania Car Co., and repair of 600 box cars with 
the Sheffield Car Co., 400 wooden gondola cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Co., and 2 
gondola cars to be repaired in its own shops. 
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A Lamberiack’s Bath in: Maine Weeds 


To many people not acquainted with the hab- 
its of the present-day woodsman, the idea of a 
lumberjack taking a bath out in the woods in 
the middle of winter is rather incongruous, for 
the reason that various nationalities are repre- 
sented among those engaged in the handling 
of logs in some sections of the country where 
logging ‘operations are carried on extensively. 
Of course all lumberjacks are not of the same 
opinion regarding this matter of taking a bath. 
For instance, if you ask a Maine woodsman 
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Rough sketch of Swedish bath house, 18x16 feet, 
crudely built of logs, erected in Maine log- 
ging camp 


when he took his last bath he is apt to reply, 
“Oh! what’s the use of washing up, you’ll only 
get dirty again.’’ But this does not apply to 
all of them, for the Maine woodsman of today 
is generally a foreigner, principally Russian, 
Polish, Finnish and Swedish. The latter, how- 
ever, sets an example of cleanliness, believing 
that a liberal use of soap and water is the chief 
requisite to health, and health should mean hap- 
piness. 

Sunday morning is usually set aside by the 
Swedes for this weekly bath, and the following 
description by one who was invited to come 
over to the camp and watch the proceedings will 
be enlightening to the uninitiated: 


laid on one another, to a height of about four 
feet and in a semicircle. . 


Soon the rocks were at a scorching heat, and 
the doortender shouted to the bathers that. all 
was ready. Bight or ten of these brave lads filed 
in and the door was closed, each man after clothes 
were off taking a seat on a bench. These benches, 
or shelves, were fastened to the walls, with three 
sets of them, one above the other, all around the 
room, with fire in the center. Each man has a 
bucket of water on the rocks warming, also a cake 
of soap and a rough towel handy. 


The next step, a big fellow closes up the hole 
in the roof (used as a chimney) with some old 
bags or clothing so as to keep all the heat in. 
Then he throws a dipper full of cold water on the 
hot rocks, which immediately starts a cloud of 
steam. This is repeated until the room is com- 
pletely filled with steam, causing the pores of the 
skin to open and send forth rivulets of perspira- 
tion. This sweating is continued for about twenty 
minutes. You start on the lower shelf, then if 
you want it a little hotter, step up a shelf and so 
on until you reach the top, which is the hottest 
point. Each man now takes his bucket of water 
and soap and lathers himself thoroly, and then 
the doortender is given the signal and he lets 
them out, one by one, to take a plunge in the 
snow and roll over a couple of times. Just im- 
agine the sensation from so sudden a change! 
The bathers then hustle to another camp near by 
where it is warm, and rub themselves until their 
flesh is pink, after which they put on clean cloth- 
ing. I know they must have all been happy at 
this point, for I was. 

They make it an all day’s job by combining 
wash day with it. Another big fire is built out- 
doors and a huge iron kettle, full of water, is 
hung over it to boil the clothes, each man waiting 
his turn. So, the next time you people take a 
bath, with its comforts of modern conveniences, 
think of what the Swede lumberjack has to go 
thru just to keep clean. Yet it seems to be worth 
it 1 for these men seldom have sickness of any 
sort. 


Hardwood Wholesaler Moves Offices 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., April 15.—With the 
object of giving better service, the Van Keulen 
& Winchester Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler of hardwood lumber and crating 
stock, has moved its general offices in the Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Building to 1047-1061 Eliza- 
beth Avenue, N. W., where the company will 
maintain its offices in connection with the yard 
and planing mill. The concern advises that 
this change will facilitate the handling of 
yard business and planing mill work, as the 
new location is in immediate connection with 
the firm’s yards. 


("SEEGER EBEASS 


Timber on Illinois River Islands 


HARDING, ILL., April 15.—A survey of islands 
in the Illinois River for the purpose of secur- 


That particular Sunday morning I shall never ing information as to the chance for growing 


or producing cotton- 





r 





wood and other timber 
for charcoal to be used 
in the manufacture of 
black powder, resulted 
in a surprise for State 
Forester R. B. Miller, 
as he found stands of 
timber running as much 
as 4,000 feet to the 
acre, consisting of pin 
oak—which is perhaps 
the leading species and 
which grows remarkably 
fast for an oak tree on 
these islands. Other 
trees growing on these 
islands are hackberry, 
elm and soft maple. 
Every year these islands 
are flooded by the river 
and so are kept clean of 





Surprising stand of timber on Illinois River islands 


forget. It was one of those “snappy” mornings 
in February with the mercury hanging around 36 
degrees below zero, and every fiber in your body 
just tingled, Upon arrival at the camp about 

4. m. I found that they had already pegun 
Preparations in the bath house. This bath house 
was crudely built of: logs; it resembled a shed 
about 18x16 feet. There were no windows, but 
there was a very small door made fast, and a 
ole cut in the roof evidently for a chimney, as 
Smoke was pouring out of it in volumes. It seems 
fat they keep a roaring fire in there for an hour. 
he fire is built in a fireplace made of big rocks, 





undergrowth and there 
is only a slight growth 
of weeds or grass. The 
accompanying _ illustra- 
tion is from a photograph by the Natural His- 
tory Survey, Urbana, Ill. 

The high hills of Calhoun County, which lies 
between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, are 
best adapted to timber and fruit growing. 


THE PRIDE that develops thru owning your 
own home is not and cannot be compared with 
any other sort of business investment. 








Superior Floors 


for 


Fine Homes 


Superior Brand Oak Flooring has 
been selected for many fine homes 
after comparison with other brands 
has shown ‘ 

it to be far 
superior in 
appearance 
and quality. 
The beauti- 
ful homes 
shown in 
this col- 
umn are floored throughout with 
“Superior Brand.” 


Color, Texture, Finish 


Floors laid with “Superior Brand” 
Oak Flooring are noticeably dif- 
ferent from those laid with ordi- 
nary oak. The finish is free from 
knife marks and careful manufac- 
turing methods produce flooring 
which can be finished with a mini- 
mum of labor. 








St. Francis 
Valley Oak 


Most lum- 
ber dealers 
know of the 
reputation 
of St. Fran- 
cis Valley 
oak. Our mill is located in the 
heart of this district, making it pos- 
sible to continue supplying this 
“high standard” flooring. 


DEALERS 


Those dealers who have not sold 
““Superior’’ Oak Flooring will find 
it profitable to handle this easy 


selling brand. We will gladly 
send samples to those interested. 





Every piece is stamped 


SUPERISR none 


‘America’s Finest-” 


as a guarantee of quality and to 
insure your getting the same high 
standard at all times. We pride 
ourselves upon being able to sup- 
ply a product which will bring 
praise from your most particular 
buyers. 


Superior Oak Flooring Company 
Manufacturers of Finest Oak and Beech Flooring 
HELENA, ARK. 
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‘—down in Georgia: 


“NO EQUAL IN OUTPUT” 


‘From the Thomasville Variety Works, Thomas- 
ville, Ga., comes a letter saying that the 


; Atlas—IMPROVED PHILLIPS —Invented 


Window Frame Machine 


_ Pulley Mortser—Pocket Cutter—Variety Saw Table 





‘thas been entirely satisfactory to us and we know 
of no other machine that will equal its output in 
manufacturing of window frames.’ 


No wonder! For this is the only window frame 
machine at which two men can work at the same 
‘time, saving floor space and wage hours. Full in- 
formation upon request. Write today for Bulletin 
jG-45—sent free by return mail. 


Atlas Manufacturing Co. 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U. S. A. 





A new book by 
“*The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


Home 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














Taking the country over, the spring building sea- 
son is opening in a very satisfactory way, with a 
large volume of construction being started. This 
means a steadily increasing demand for sash, doors 
and millwork, and the factories as a rule are run- 
ning full time, with orders coming in at a rate 
which practically insures capacity operation for 
the coming months. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) plants are reported to be 
receiving a little larger volume of business than 
recently, because of the building program getting 
under way in good shape. ‘There is a better in- 
quiry from country yards for stock goods, and 
specials are also being called for in larger volume. 

The sash and door manufacturers of Columbus 
and central Ohio territory report renewed activity 
because of the more settled spring weather. Con- 
tractors have placed large orders, so that the 
mills are reasonably busy. Indications point to a 
brisk building season in that section. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report an increased demand this month. 
Many houses have been begun, and construction of 
many others will be started soon. Business has 
been running fully up to that of a year ago at 
this time. The labor situation is fairly satisfac- 
tory, the supply being larger than in some previous 
seasons, 

The sash and door distributers of Baltimore, 
Md., have found the “going” a little slower during 
the last week, bad weather having interfered some- 
what with construction work. Business on the 
whole, however, has been of fair proportions. 


Demand for sash, doors and millwork at Omaha, 
Neb., is reported better than last week, and the 
market is holding firm, altho there is no increase 
in prices. The mills have more orders on hand 
at this time than they will be able to fill in the 
next three weeks. Improved weather has brought 
not only an increase in orders but many inquiries. 








REIGN FIELDS FOR 


The demand for window glass has slowed down 
considerably of late, according to glass trade re- 
ports, but producers are preparing for a big year 
because of the probable building activity. Both 
machine and hand plants are operating practically 


Prices are reported holding firm. 


New Planing Mill About Finished 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 14.—The new planing 
mill of the Scott Lumber Co. is nearing comple- 
tion. Some of the machinery has already been 
placed, and the company hopes to have the mill in 
readiness for operation by May 1. The building 
contains 40,000 square feet of floor space. All 
machinery is of the most modern type and elec- 
trically driven. This fine new plant replaces one 
that was destroyed by fire last November. 


Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. BE. Burnham, patent 
and trade mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,487,912. Shaper guide. John J. Behm, Grand Ha- 


at capacity. 


ven, Mich. 

1,488,056. Circular saw grinder. Elijah C. Orr, Deer 
Park, Wash. 

1,488,073. Sawing machine. Daniel W. Smith, Ban- 
gor, Me. 


1,488,664. Log raft. Oscar Clancy, Queen Charlotte 
Islands, B. C. 

1,488,678. Sawing machine and control therefor. Ax- 
cel C. Jacobson, San Francisco, Calif., assignor to Mon- 
arch Electric Saw Co., same place. 


1,488,895. Automatic wood turning lathe. Charles 
F. Potter, Eustis, Me. 
1,489,083. Logging transmission system. Daniel P. 


McDonald, Vancouver, B. C. 











European Forests Productiveness 
[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


BEAURIVAGE SWITZERLAND, April 4.—While it 
was already before the outbreak of the war a 
difficult task to determine somewhat accurately 
the extent and timber wealth of the forests 
of Europe, it is much more difficult now to 
arrive at exact figures, the more so as the war 
with its vast devastations of valuable woodland 
on its far extended battlefields, as well as the 
radical modification of the map of Europe by the 
peace treaties, have entirely changed the situation. 
It will be readily understood that the war with 
its consequences has largely influenced the whole 
European timber market and it is therefore of 
highest importance for all European countries 
to pay the most minute attention to the cultiva- 
tion of their forests. Under the prevailing condi- 
tions but few countries of Europe can afford to 
import larger quantities of timber from overseas 
countries, tho the general demand is increasing 
almost everywhere. 


In order to be able to get an accurate idea of 
the forest wealth of Europe, reliable international 
statistics are essential, and in this regard the 
International Lumber Conference held some time 
ago at Bratislava, has done some good work. Dr. 
Karl Simon, director-general of the Czecho-Slo- 
vakia State forests, in his address before the 
conference, gave some very interesting data about 
the extent of the European forests and their 
yield of timber. 


According to Dr. Simon, the total forest area of 
Europe, without Russia and the Ukraina, amounts 
to 118,500,000 hectares and, including Russia and 
the Ukraina, to 292,000,000 hectares. The nor- 
mal European timber production, without Russia 
and Ukraina, is estimated at 253,000,000 cubic 
meters a year, and including Russia and Ukraina, 
at 460,000,000 cubic meters. According to these 
figures the estimated annual productiveness of 
one hectare of European woodland amounts to 
1.6 cubic meters. Not taking Russia and Ukraina 
into consideration but only the other European 
forests, a continued annual yield of 2.15 cubic 
meters is reached. There are afforested in Fin- 
land, 57 percent; Sweden, 47.7 percent; Austria, 
36 percent ; Czecho-Slovakia, 32.2 percent; Yougo- 
Slavia, 32 percent; Germany, 27 percent; Rou- 
mania, 24.8 percent; Norway, 22.3 percent; Italy, 


22 percent; Switzerland, 22 percent; France, 19 


percent ; Belgium, 18.2 percent ; Spain, 9.9 percent; 
Denmark, 8.3 percent ; Holland, 7.5 percent ; Portu- 
gal, 5.10 percent, and in England and Ireland, 4 
percent of the total are of these countries. For 
Russia, Ukraina, Poland, Bulgaria, Albania and 
Greece no figures regarding percentages of wood- 
land are available. 

Of the total forest area of Europe there are in 
Russia, 168,000,000 hectares (2% acres) ; Sweden, 
21,390,177 hectares; Finland, 17,372,000 hectares; 
Germany, 12,466,145 hectares; France, 10,111,982 
hectares ; Poland, 8,000,000 hectares ; Yougoslavia, 
7,500,000 hectares ; Roumania, 7,300,000 hectares; 
Norway, 6,911,000 hectares ; Turkey, 6,000,000 hec- 
tares; Ukraina, 5,675,000 hectares; Spain, 5,000,- 
000 hectares; Italy, 4,896,000 hectares; Czecho- 
Slovakia, 4,662,790 hectares; Austria, 3,157,373 
hectares ; England and Ireland, 1,242,036 hectares; 
Switzerland, 903,371 hectares; Belgium, 534,916 
hectares; Portugal, 471,830 hectares; Denmark, 
324,000 hectares, and in Holland, 246,111 hectares. 


The average annual timber production is esti- 
mated as follows: Sweden, 33,500,000 cubic meters ; 
Germany, 32,800,000 cubic meters ; France, 27,500,- 
000 cubic meters; Roumania, 25,000,000 cubic 
meters ; Poland, 24,000,000 cubic meters; Finland, 
20,100,000 cubic meters; Yougoslavia, 16,500,000 
cubic meters; Czecho-Slovakia, 14,900,000 cubic 
meters; Spain, 10,000,000 cubic meters; Norway, 
9,700,000 cubic meters; Austria, 9,600,000 cubic 
meters; Italy, 9,100,000 cubic meters; Turkey, 
9,000,000 cubic meters; England and Ireland, 3,- 
700,000 cubic meters ; Switzerland, 2,700,000 cubie 
meters ; Belgium, 2,200,000 cubic meters ; Denmark, 
900,000 cubic meters; Portugal, 900,000 cubic 
meters, and Holland, 700,000 cubic meters. 


Russia and Ukraina, which at present still play 
an unimportant part in the timber supply of 
Europe, produced in normal times on an average 
about 206,400,000 cubic meters of wood a year. 

From these figures it will be seen that the south 
and west of Europe do not produce enough timber 
to cover the demand. Considerable timber exports 
are possible from Russia, Ukraina, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Finland, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Yougoslavia, and Roumania. Timber imports, how- 
ever, are necessary for Germany, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, England, 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece and 
Albania. , 
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Handling a Load Like One Piece 


One of the problems of transporting lumber by 
trucks is that of loading and unloading. The in- 
vestment in a truck is too large to keep it standing 
idle hours at a time while a load of lumber is 
being assembled, perhaps from many different de- 
partments, sheds, bins and stacks. This problem 
has been solved very successfully by the use of 


tion,’’ for free distribution to warehousemen. 
The booklet contains data on the tractor-truck 
and trailer system of transportation, selection of 
bodies, capacity weight tables, operating costs, a 
base rate table for local and long distance hauling. 
Federal and State legislation, and truck specifica- 
tions. It discusses these problems from the view- 
points of companies engaged in local and long 
distance moving of household goods, the furniture 














Shifting the assembled lumber from loading wagon to motor truck 


loading or ‘dolly’? wagons on which the load is 
assembled and then transferred to the motor truck 
as one piece by one man in one minute by means 
of special rollers. The motor truck then goes out 
on its delivery trip, at the end of which the load 
is put on the ground just as easily as transferred 
from the loading wagon to the motor truck. 

This system of loading, transferring the load 
when made up, and unloading is used by the Ster- 
ling Lumber & Supply Co., 119th and Halsted 


warehouseman, the general merchandise warehouse- 
man, and the warehouse handling all classes of 
storage. 


Tractors Clear Logged-off Land 


“Clearing the jungle in Florida to make room 
for more orange groves, by means of tractors and 
stump pullers, is featured in the April issue of 
Milestones, published by Monarch Tractors (Inc.), 

of Watertown, Wis., show- 








ing the kind of work the 
Monarch equipment is 
doing in the face of the 
most difficult and stub- 
born conditions imagin- 
able. 

In action both of these 
machines are marvels, say 
the users. The stump 
puller has torn out some 
tap roots six to seven 
feet long and has pulled 
down trees easily fifty 
feet high, some of them 
eutting three sawlogs 12 
feet each. 








Quickly loaded truck ready to speed on its way 


streets, Chicago, and the accompanying illustra- 
tions are of these processes in its yard. For movy- 
ing the loading wagons about the yard from place 
to place where lumber is to be taken on to make 
up the load, a Fordson tractor is employed, this 
equipment being also used to operate a ripsaw by 
belt drive when “resting.” This method has been 
found very satisfactory as it saves time so that 


The pleased tractor op- 
erator continues his nar- 
rative by saying: 


“We started the work by driving right into the 
jungle, so heavy with trees and undergréwth so 
thick that even a fair sized snake couldn’t go thru 
without meeting himself coming back three or 
four times. It was an almost hopeless looking 
situation but we tightened our belts and tackled 
it. The machines went right at it like old war- 
horses and in two days we have cleared up over 
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At destination the load of lumber is quickly put on the ground 


Probably twice the volume of business can be han- 
dled more easily, quicker and with a smaller force 
of men. The trucks can keep on their proper job 
of traveling, and loading and delivery overhead is 
substantially reduced. 


Booklet on Warehouse Transportation 


For the purpose of giving the warehouse trade 
ormation, which has been collected during a 
year of investigation, concerning the maintenance 
and profitable operation of motor equipment, the 
General Motors Truck Co., of Pontiac, Mich., has 
Prepared a new booklet, “Warehouse Transporta- 


two acres of the most tangled kind of stuff you 
can imagine, doing the work with an incomplete 
crew. The job here, while an extremely tough 
one, is nevertheless intensely fascinating and 
highly picturesque, and we hope you will send 
your movie man down to get some pictures.” 


IT HAS BEEN rightly said that if you take two 
equal populations, one of which has better trans- 
portations facilities than the other, that one will 
surpass the other population in commerce and 
wealth in a degree that bears a definite proportion 
to its excellence in transportation. 





| N.C. PINE 








Service. 
YouWant 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH or DRESSED LUMBER 


103) You'll find our prices 
S right and our quality 
unexcelled in 


Partition, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension. 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 








North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


Forman-Blades LumberCo. 








ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
Thin Ceiling— 


N.C. PINE. ocr speci 


We also manufacture everything 
in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N. C, 








epeat Orders 
come to dealers who sell the 


grade and quality of lumber 
you find in our 


N.C. PINE 35,5 


tgaeyart Yellow Pine ex 





We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "afi V- | 











QUICK SELLERS—Thatis what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co.,%-f2l, ; 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 
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oldsboro 


N.C. Pine 


A TRADE BUILDER 
FOR ALL DEALERS 


What should interest 
lumbermen beyond every- 
thing else is how the stock 
they handle meets their cus- 
tomers’ requirements. That 
this is essential to continued 
prosperity is acknowledged 
by all, yet how many of you 
know whether you couldn’t 
improve your business by 
selling our Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine. 


There’s no time like the 
present for determining this 
and the quality of our pro- 
ducts was never better. 


Don’t waste any time 
wondering where to get the 
best N. C. Pine — consult 
us about your require- 
ments. 


Let us know the 
items you need 
in a hurry. 


Johnson & 
WASHINGTON, Wimsatt 




















Incorporations 


ALABAMA. a ns Timber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100, 

Mobile—C. C. Moore -¢ Co., incorporated. 

Wagar—McClure Pine Co., incorporated. 

CALIFORNIA. Alturas—Alturas Lumber & Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Vallejo—Golden West Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $200,000. 

FLORIDA. Volco—Volco Cypress Co., increasing cap- 
ital to $220,000. 

GEORGIA. Waycross—Southern Furniture Co.,  in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; will establish plant to 
manufacture general line of furniture. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Miller Cabinet Shops, incorpo- 
rated; reducing capital to $100,000. 

Chicago—Williamson Veneer Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $150,000. 

INDIANA. Fort Worth—Vail Cooperage Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture staves, hoops 
and headings. 

KENTUCKY. Erlanger—Boone Kenton Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Richardson-Warren Co., or 
ganized to carry on general sawmill and lumber busi- 
ness; capital, $100,000. 

New Orleans—National Wood Products Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; succeeds National Handle Co. 
which has decided to move here from Chattanooga. 
Factory building will be erected and machinery from 
Chattanooga plant will be transferred; timber secured 
sufficient to supply plant for fifteen years, it is re- 
ported. 

Taylor—Wood-Walker Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $60,000; saw and planing mill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Templeton—Wauite Chair Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $150,000; to manufacture chairs. 

MICHIGAN. Alston—Christiansen Lumber Co.,  in- 
corporated; capital, $250,000. 

Grand Rapids—B. F. Edge Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Royal Oak—Gifford Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth-—Corinth Hardwood Flooring 
Co., incorporated. 

Hillsdale—-Batson & Hatton Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000,000; has purchased 51,000 acres of timber 
in Lamar county from L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 

Jackson—Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $100,000 

Jackson—American Box & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Vicksburg—Vicksburg Cooperage Co., 
capital, $100,000. 

MISSOURI. Louisiana—Frank G. Buffum Manufac- 
turing Co., incorporated; churn manufacturer. 

St. Louis—American Plywood Co., incorporated. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Pattern & Model Works, incor- 
porated; capital, $6,500. 

NEW YORK. Antwerp—Antwerp Box & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Manhattan—Louis F. Mesmer, incorporated; capital, 
1,000 shares, par value $100, and 1,000 shares of no 
par value. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Huma—Deep Gap Tie & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Salisbury—Arndt Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000. 

Thomasville-—Green Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

Troutman—Troutman Chair Co., incorporated. 

Winton—Winton Heading Co., incorporated; capital, 
$100,000 

OREGON. Eugene—-Lowell Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $2,000; sawmill. 

Marshfield—E. M. Beckham Co., incorporated under 
name of White Cedar Lumber Co. 

Newport—Siletz Boom.Co., increasing capital to $35,- 
000; logging. 

Portland—East Portland Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Portland—Mount Seott Wood Working Corporation, in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; sash and door manufacture. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Bailey Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; Thos. L. Bailey, of 
Tarentum, and others, incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Hawkins Furniture 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Lena—Hannahs Hardwood Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol—Cortrim Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $75,000. 

Knoxville—Knoxville — Manufacturing ©o., in- 
corporated; capital, $25,00¢ 

Memphis—Hardwood Fea Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $400,000; planing mill and dry kilns 
to be installed. 

Rockwood—Fall & Fritzie Co., 
$25,000. 

TEXAS. El aia, Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $100,000 

San ‘Antonio—P. J. Owens Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 

Wilson—Wilson Lumber Co., 
$12,000. 

Yoakum—Woodring-Meyer Lumber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $75,000. 


incorporated; 


incorporated; capital, 


incorporated; capital, 


VIRGINIA, gee et ge 7 agile Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $140, 
Roanoke—Clark Lumber Co., es capital, 


$25,000. 

Lynchburg—Brodie-Williams Lumber Co., 
eapital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co., increasing capital to $600 4 

Cle Elum—M. C. Miller Lumber Co.,. incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; sawmill. 

Port Angeles—Continental Timber Co., incorporated; 
eapital, $200,000 

Seattle—The Seattle-West-Made Desk Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 


incorporated; 





_Tacoma—Liberty Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 


“ Winlock—Washington Fir Lumber ©o., increasing cap 
its? to $40,000. 

WISCONSIN. Jefferson—Hudson Braun Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Marathon—Menzner Lumber & Supply Ce., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000; will take over all interests of 
Philip Menzner, including timber holdings, saw and 
planing mill, grist mill, retail yard, etc., and will 
continue business along same lines as formerly. 


Business Changes 


ARKANSAS, Kensett—Fred Hall Lumber Co. moy- 
ing here from Georgetown, Ark. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Standard Container Manu- 
facturers announce removal of association office to rooms 
208-210 Realty Building, corner East Forsyth and New- 
man streets. Russell W. Bennett, secretary-manager. 


GEORGIA. Sessoms—Crescent Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Waycross Lumber Co. 

Valdosta—A. G. Garbutt Lumber Co. sold planing mill 
to Jackson Bros. Lumber Co., which operates saw and 
planing mills at Tallapoosa and Ray City, Ga. The new 
owner took charge on April 10; home office, Tallapoosa, 
Ga, 

ILLINOIS. 
Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Perry—Perry National Woodworks Co. sue- 
ceeded by Des Moines Millwork Co. 

hogy Side—West Side Lumber Co. succeeded by Milli- 
gan Co. 


KANSAS. Douglas—Houston-Doughty Co. succeeded 
by Pickering Lumber Co. 

Wichita—Northwest Arkansas Lumber Co. succeeded 
by J. H. Engstrom. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Walter D. Noyes sue- 
ceeded by Walter D. Noyes (Inc.). 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Oakman Terminal Lumber Co. 
sold to Restrick Lumber Co. 

Dowagiac—Furnace Fan Corporation succeeded by 
Dowagiac Manufacturing Co. 

Sterling—-D. M. Scott succeeded by Sterling Eleva- 
tor Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—H. Ball Lumber Co. has 
dissolved and M. Ball will retain and operate the mill- 
ing interest while Fred D. Hathorn will continue the 
wholesale business of the company. Mr. Hathorn has 
formed a partnership with H. J. Sims, Ott Pool and 
George Westerfield, of Columbia, owners of several saw- 
mills in different parts of the county and a planing 
mill here, and the new organization. will be known 
as Marion Lumber Co., with offices in Columbus in charge 
of E. B. Scanlon. 

Columbus—Flynn-Wooten Lumber Co. succeeded by 
G. M. Flinn & Son, Mr. Wooten having sold his interest. 

Lexington—Wallace Co. has purchased the plant of the 
Hooker Lumber Co. 

Shaw—Bolivar Lumber Co. sold to J. H. Tatum. 

NEBRASKA. Clarkson—Crowell Lumber & Grain Co. 
sold to Nye-Sehneider-Jenks Co. 

Orleans—J. A. Gardner has sold the local yard of the 
Gardner Lumber Co. and has removed his headquarters 
to Overton. 

NEW JERSEY. Rahway—H. L. Lamphear succeeded 
by Rahway Lumber Co. 

Summit—T. B. Miller Co. changing name to Stephens- 
Miller Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—S. Rosenblum & Son suc- 
eeeded by Arrow Manufacturing Co. 

Valley Falls—Jno. L. Casey sold to John Ryan. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Winton—Winton Heading Co. 
purchased plant of Taylor-Clark Cooperage Co. and wil! 
install new machinery. 

OHIO. Delta—H. R. Pelton sold to John Pelton. 

Middletown—Caldwell & Isenminger sold contracting 
and planing mill business to Herbert S. Boren, formerly 
general manager, and R. D. Burtnett. Joseph Lowes, 
of Dayton, formerly majority stockholder, retires. 

OKLAHOMA. Blackwell—E. A. Riley Lumber Co. 
sold to Harry Cragin. 

OREGON. Myrtle Point—Charles Rickert, of Bandon, 
has sold his sawmill to J. H. Dallen. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Fayetteville—East Fayetteville 
elevator and lumber yard operated by John and Thomas 
Ausherman sold to M. S. Good, of Good Siding, and 
Charles Biesecker, of Guilford township. 

Hamburg—Reuben A. Dietrich succeeded by Robert 
Stoudt. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Lemmon—Quammen & Austad 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Central Lumber Co. 

Salem—Rietz & Lampert Lumber Co, succeeded by 
Cc. F. Reitz. 

TENNESSEE. Morristown—Taylor-Donahue Table Co. 
succeeded by Taylor Table Co. 

TEXAS. Clifton—Clifton Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Wm. Cameron & Co. {Inc.). 

Houston—General offices of the W. T. Carter Lumber 
& Building Co., the Carter Investment Co., and W. T 
Carter & Bro. moved to 1201 Capitol Avenue. Delivery 
and shipping department and yard office remain at 
Maury and Liberty streets. 

UTAH. Ogden—Eccles Lumber Co. succeeded by An- 
derson & Sons Co. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Barr Shingle Co.; interests 
of Frank Potter and R. H. Shaw sold to R. H. Barr, 
J. A. Byerly and B. L. Buland, all of Kelso. 

Van Zandt—Hemphill Logging Co. buys plant of M. & 
S. Logging Co. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Immel Construction Co. 
sold millwork business to Rosenthal bade ange gue Co. 

New London—Northern Lumber & Supply Co. sold to 
W. F. Roemer Lumber Co. z 

Rhinelander—McDonald-Krause Lumber Co. changipe 
name to H. H. Krause Lumber Co. 

Sturgeon Bay—Business of the old Sturgeon Bay Fruit 
& Dairy Box Co. will be continued, L. E. Larson, 0 
Sheboygan having taken over a controlling interest 
— stockholder sacrificing fifty percent of his 
stock. 


Byron—Armour Grain Co. sold to Barker 
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New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—C. H. Grayson Lumber Co. 
opening planing mill and retail lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Haggerty Lumber Co. 
opening yard at 59th and Central. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Door & Sash Co. will build 
$2,000 addition to lumber shed. 

Mendocino—Faught & Faught recently began retail 
lumber business. 

FLORIDA. Madison—C. L. Arbuthnot recently began; 
sawmill. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Peerless Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—Hoosier Lumber & Coal Co. 
establishing plant and office at 1106 E. 16th St. 

IOWA. Red Oak—Report that Frank G. Wilson has 
opened a yard is erroneous. Mr. Wilson had contem- 
plated doing so but abandoned the project. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—J. B. Shamburger Lumber 
Co. recently began; retail. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazlehurst—Finkbine Lumber Co. pur- 
chased site and will install retail lumber and _ build- 
ing material yard; buildings to be erected. 


MISSOURI. Clayton—Ball Lumber Co. will open 
wholesale retail yard. 

Kansas City—C. W. Goodrum Lumber & Shingle Co. 
recently began; wholesale and commission. 

Kansas City—Lehrack-Wood Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan; commission lumber. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Kinston—W. P. Rose Co. re- 
cently began; retail. 


OREGON. Portland—J. V. Wilson, James Erickson 
and A. E. Erickson engaged in shingle business as 
Rockton Shingle Co. 

Portland—C. F. and Mrs. C. D. Williams engaged 
in ladder manufacturing business under name of Nelson 
Ladder Works. 

Portland—Chas. EB. Sand has engaged in business in 
the Gasco Building as Chas. E. Sand Lumber Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Hawkins Furniture 
Co., recently incorporated with capital of $25,000, will 
establish a plant during the year for manufacture of 
furniture, it is announced by A. G. Martin, one of the 
company. ‘ 

Lena—Hannahs Hardwood Co., recently incorporated, 
will probably establish a plant here. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Doland—Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. 
recently began. 

TENNESSEE. Harriman—Ehme, Hearon & Co. re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

Nashville—T. 8S. Davis, formerly president of Davis 
Sash & Door Co., of Nashville, has organized the T. S. 
Davis Co., with headquarters at 106 Broadway, handling 
Ss sale window framing lumber, doors, wall 
board, ete. 


WASHINGTON. Chimacum—Hugh Nisbet has en- 
gaged in the logging business. 

Longview—Edgar M. Wilson and J. B. Mack are to 
open a new Jumber yard about May 1. 


Casualties 


FLORIDA. Princeton—Drake Lumber Co.’s sawmill, 
— shops and employees’ ‘quarters destroyed by 
re, 


INDIANA, English—Alfred Turley, wholesale and re- 
tail lumber dealer, loss by fire in office, storeroom and 
yard, $30,000. 

Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$30,000; planing mill destroyed. 

Indianapolis—Thiesing Veneer Co., loss by fire, $25,- 
000; drying and storage plant destroyed; much ma- 
chinery damaged. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—Cumberland Sash & Door 
Co. and Cessna Lumber Co., plants damaged by storm. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Bellefourche—High water in 
Bellefourche river has caused loss in lumber yard 
and buildings of W. W. Wood, estimated at $2,500. 


WASHINGTON. Elwha—Sawmill of MacNamara & 
Stevenson damaged by fire; loss, $10,000. 
Seattle—Sobey Shingle Mills, loss by fire. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA, Hamilton—C. M. Kennedy & Sons, of 
Amory, Miss., will erect mill near here for manufac- 
ture - staves and other products; timber tract ac- 
quired. 

_ Loachapoka—Mills Lumber Co. will build plant includ- 
ing three saws, one planer, storage facilities; daily out- 
put about 50,000 feet. 

FLORIDA. Gretna—S. E. Culbreth Lumber Co. will 
probably reconstruct this spring the dry kiln and planer 
destroyed by fire. 

Princeton—Drake Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill re- 
cently destroyed by fire. 

Sarasota—Howard Lumber Co. will erect 90x100 ft. 
addition to plant and install woodworking machinery. 

St. Augustine—St. Augustine Lumber Co. will erect 
Plant, including saw and planing mill, dry kilns, boiler 
and fuel house, etc.; cost, $10,000. I. M. and W. A. 
Lockwood, St. Augustine, and W. H. Eubanks, Jackson- 
ville, members of company. 

Tampa—North Rome Lumber Co. has begun erection 
of lumber shed, machine shop, planing mill and will in- 
stall equipment. 

GEORGIA. Valdosta—Jackson Lumber Co. purchased 
the mill of the Garbutt Lumber Co. and will make 
Improvements which will increase capacity. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—William Weidner will es- 
tablish wagon manufacturing plant in building now 
under erection. 

MISSISSIPPI, Columbus—G. M. Flynn & Son will 
erect planing mill to manufacture yellow pine dimen- 
sion, timber and boards, and will install a sawmill later, 
having purchased 15,000,000 feet of timber at Heidel- 
erg. 

Lumberton—Southern Timber & Lumber Co., of Hills- 
dale, will enlarge and improve plant at Lumberton re- 
cently purchased from Dantzler Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Lewis-Rucker Lum- 
ber Co. has announced plans fur early construction of 
warehouse and office building; cost, $10,000. 

High Point—Blue Ridge Hickory Chair Co. will re- 


build woodworking plant recently destroyed by fire; new 
machinery to be installed. 

Lexington—Lexington Veneer Co. has begun construc- 
tion of an addition to plant which will nearly double 
capacity. ° 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Hardwood Consumers Lum- 
ber Co. will erect planing mill and dry kiln. 

Memphis—E, L. Bruce Co. will erect bandmill of 
65,000 feet capacity; resaw and other equipment to be 
installed. ‘ 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—Corpus Christi Lumber & 
Development Co. has completed first unit of new plant. 

WASHINGTON. Kalama—Schauble & Brady tie mill 
nearing completion. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MP®MPHIS, TENN., April 15.—All litigation in- 
volving control of the Memphis Hardwood Flooring 
Co., which operates a large plant in North Mem- 
phis, has been canceled and withdrawn as the re- 
sult of an amicable#® agreement, reached out of 
court by the parties interested therein, whereby 
John - McClure, T. M. Cathey, and Wallace R. 
Reid have acquired all the common stock of this 
company owned by the James E. Stark estate and 
8S. B. Anderson. C,. J. Tully retains his one-fourth 
interest in the common stock of the company and 
each of the other three gentlemen, Messrs. McClure, 
Reid and Cathey, owns one-fourth interest. It is 
announced that the plant in North Memphis will 
continue to operate under the new management. 
Reorganization has already been effected as fol- 
lows: T. M. Cathey, president; C. J. Tully, vice 
president ; Wallace R. Reid, secretary-manager ; and 
John W. McClure, treasurer. These officers, with 
J. S. Williford, constitute the board of directors. 
Although Cathey and McClure are officers in both 
the Bellgrade Lumber Co. and the Memphis Hard- 
wood Flooring Co., it is specifically announced that 
these two corporations will operate separately and 
distinctly. 

The Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co. was for- 
merly owned jointly by S. B. Anderson, C. J. Tully 
Wallace R. Reid and the late James E. Stark, of 
James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.). After the death of 
Mr. Stark, the trustees of his estate joined with 
Anderson and Tully in negotiations looking to the 
sale of the plant of the company. While these nego- 
tiations were in progress Anderson and Tully with- 
drew therefrom and gave an option on their stock 
to Mr. Reid, owner of four per cent of the out- 


standing common issue. This option invested in: 


Mr. Reid 52 per cent of the stock and he, in turn, 
assigned his interest to McClure and Cathey. Be- 
fore this option could be exercised, trustees of the 
Stark Estate and the E. L. Bruce Co. brought suit 
in Chancery Court here thru which they sought 
to enjoin Anderson and Tully from delivering 
their stock to Mr, Reid. The defendants, in the 
subsequent litigation, won and the plaintiffs ap- 
pealed the case. 

While this appeal was pending, Frank Paxton 
of Kansas City, owner of 20 per cent of preferr 
stock in the Memphis Hardwood Flooring Co., is- 
sued to him in 1921 in exchange for common stock, 
filed a new suit against the company and others. 
Mr. Paxton alleged that certain features of the 
stock transfer agreement had not been carried out. 
He asked for cancelation of the preferred and 
for recovery of the common. The plaintiff, how- 
ever, lost in his suit. After more than a year of 
constant litigation, those interested began negotia- 
tions among themselves which resulted, a few days 
ago, in acquisition by McClure, Cathey and Reid of 
the common stock belonging to Col. 8. B. Anderson 
and the Stark estate. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS, April 14.—Two suits of more 
than usual interest are scheduled for hearing dur- 
ing the present term of the Federal court. One of 
these is the suit of the receivers of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co. against Joe, Maurice and Etta Miller, 
children of the late L. Miller, to secure possession 
of the nearly $1,000,000 of perscnal life insurance 
carried by the lumber magnate. The heirs claim 
that the insurance igs on personal policies payable 
only to beneficiaries, while the receivers claim that 
the money should be turned in as the assets of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co, 

The other case was transferred here from the six- 
teenth district court to the Federal on the in- 
stance of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which 
is made a co-defendant in the suit and takes the 
ground that it is a matter for the Federal and 
not the State courts. The suit was originally filed 
in district court by the Kirby Lumber Co. against 
McBride & Law, who operated a shipyard her 
during the war. The lumber company is cocking 
to recover $25,000 in rentals and taxes which the 
Kirby people aver McBride & Law owe on a five- 
years’ lease contract which the shipbuilding firm 
entered into with the lumber company in 1917 for 
a certain tract of land within the city limits of 
Beaumont and fronting on the Neches River. The 
lumber company alleges that no rent has been paid 
on the lease since Jan. 1, 1921, and that the ship- 
building firm has not paid the taxes which the 
Kirby company has been compelled to pay. The 
ship building firm had agreed to pay taxes for a 
five-year term, it is alleged. The Kirby Lumber 
Co. set forth in its petition that the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation had 
assumed and agreed to pay the rental and taxes on 
this lease and it is the latter defendant who has 
carried the matter into the Federal court. 

Dusvuaue, Iowa, April 14.—Leo Sullivan has 
been appointed receiver for the Pyramid Lumber 
Co. upon petition of the M. H. McCarthy Co. which 
claimed that the firm was insolvent. The Me- 
Carthy Co: handles the estate of the late M. H. 
McCarthy, pioneer lumberman, who held a large 
block of the Pyramid stock. 
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OC" PINE 


manufactured from this virgin 
growth timber will build up 
your business and prestige 
just as it has for dozens. of 
other buyers. These same 
buyers would gladly testify 
that there’s none better than 
Camp’s. But you'll never be 
thoroughly convinced until 
you see and handle the stock 
in your own yard. 


We'll ship any quantity, any time, 
anywhere you may indicate. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA. 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE 
L. CAMP, Manager 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Dales TR ii vcasiacacsicdadedasccededss 600,000 feet 
Pinto BOGS cc ccccccscssscssccceesas 400,000 feet 
MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 


Wallace, N. C. 
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The LUMBER 


Department Store 








An alley in our St. Louis yard. 


[F you want to save money by 
centralizing your buying send 
us your name and we shall send 
you bulletins as issued on 
Longleaf Pine, La. Red Cypress, Sitka Spruce, 
Douglas Fir, Washington Red Cedar, Tenn. 
Red Cedar, California White and Sugar Pine, 


Redwood, White Oak flooring, Maple, Beech 
and Birch flooring. 


Julius Seidel 


Lumber Co. 


ST.LOUIS, : : MISSOURI 
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Gum & 





Trim 
Moulding 
Pp O p | a r Lumber 
POPLAR BEVEL 
Hardwood 
SIDING Dimension 
Kiln Drv d and Factory 
Dressing in Transit, Specials. 


Laurel 8" Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
A Modern Well Equipped Plant. 











#. W. HARGROVE, 
MANAGER 







> "4 CAS a . 
Cag nl a@impang 


ELLOW PINE LUMBER 


500,000’ Dry Dimension 


a CoLumBIA 
For Sale att. 


Mississippi 














DON’T waste time figuring board and surface 
measure. Get “The umber Estimator” 
from the American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St. Thousands in use. Postpaid $10.00 
Send for special circular. 












Old Tree 


Old tree, out there before my door, 
I guess I never told you all 
The thoughts returning more and more 
With ev’ry spring and ev’ry fall. 
For spring and fall, and fall and spring, 
The seasons come and seasons wing, 
But still we seem to live them thru, 
Old tree, old timer, I and you. 


Old tree, you are the sort of friend 

We somehow never think to praise: 
Some come to borrow, some to lend, 

And some are true, some go their ways, 
And many pleasant things indeed 
We say and hear and write and read, 

But always it’s the passerby 

We praise and flatter, you and I. 


Old tree, we seldom need to speak 
The friendship really worth the while; 
The loudest friendship is the weak, 
But silence tells no tale of guile. 
But you have given me your shade, 
No pledges we have ever made. 
And you were watered when a-thirst, 
And so it has been from the first. 


Old tree, I, too, am growing old; 

And when we age is when we turn 
To trees and friends as true as gold, 

For when we age is when we learn 
Just who were friends and who were none 
In winter storm or summer sun, 

Just who it was thru all the years 

That really stood the test of tears. 


Old tree, red roses in the hair 
And lilies in a coat lapel 
Were very sweet and very fair, 
But soon the pretty petals fell. 
But you were always green to me 
And you were always good to see; 
When winds were cold or winds were warm 
You were my friend in sun or storm. 


Old tree, I have a friend or two 
With love as faithful as your own; 
And not alone I speak to you 
But to the friends that I have known 
That stood, like you, beside the way, 
Old friends who did not need to say 
The friends they were life’s ev’ry mile, 
Because they lived it all the while. 


We See b’ the Papers 


The radicals don’t want to rule or ruin; they 
want to do both. 


Germany believes in millions for debate, but 
not one cent for tribute. 


In the days of Calhoun and Clay the fur used 
to fly in the Senate. But now it’s the mud. 

Well, it seems that Germany is going to be 
made to prosper, whether she wants to or not. 

Well, the baseball season is here, and now 
just watch how much attention your senators 
will get. 

Unless, of course, they should happen to be 
those renowned Senators led by the redoubtable 
Griffith. 

Several precincts are still shy in the Illinois 
primary returns; or maybe they’re just 
ashamed. 

The announcement that New York has the 
only gorilla in captivity will be a surprise to a 
lot of married women. 

A man found dead in Chicago has been iden- 
tified as James Glodink, a bachelor. My Lord, 
isn’t a bachelor safe, either? 

The only good thing to be said about a 
House investigation is that while they are in- 
vestigating they are not legislating. 

And, if Cal Coolidge and Andy Mellon can’t 
run the country alone, Charlie Dawes is all thru 
in Europe and looking for another job to tackle. 





Mr. LaFollette is in favor of ‘‘a deep water- 
way from the great lakes to the sea.’’ So are 
we, and also a boat for Mr. LaFollette, with no 
oars. 


As far as we are personally concerned, they 
can leave the governing to Cal Coolidge and 
Andy-Mellon and send the rest of these guys 
home. 


There is a lot of Presidential timber that 
doesn’t seem to be doing as well as could be 
expected. Maybe it is the late spring, or some- 
thing. 

Seven million columns have been written on 
the subject, but it seems that all the farmer’s 
problem is in raising low-priced wheat on high- 
priced land. 


Senator Wheeler says that out in Montana 
once they wanted to tar and feather him. Now 
if anything happens the senator must remember 
that he mentioned it himself. 


That son of Gen. Wood who speculated in 
the stock market has resigned from the army 
and will take a course in diplomacy. It seems 
too bad that he didn’t take it before. 


Fifty of the ninety-six members of the Senate 
are now engaged in investigating something, 
and it might be a good idea to put the other 
forty-six at work investigating the fifty. 


The country decided months ago what kind 
of tax changes it wants; and, if these fellows 
don’t quit monkeying, maybe next fall we’ll 
decide what kind of congressional changes we 
want. 


The president of the United Mine Workers 
called on President Coolidge the other day to 
suggest a man for Federal judge. Well, there 
is a certain advantage in knowing what to 
avoid. 





Sun Yat Sen and Cheng Chung Ming 


Sun Yat Sen and Cheng Chung Ming are 
engaged in deadly battle at this writing near 
Canton. An administration has about as much 
chance in China as a shirt. 

(Cheng Chung Ming may be the name of 
a Chinese general, but it sounds more to us 
like a dish of noodles with goo all over it.) 

Sun Yat Sen and Cheng Chung Ming, it 
seems, are fighting to decide which shall fight 
Tsao Kun at Peking. This is probably the first 
revolution the world ever saw with a qualifying 
round. 

Of course, if Sun Yat Sen and Cheng Chung 
Ming were real smart they would fight Tsao 

un first and settle their private argument 
afterward. 

If we had to fight a couple of armies we 
don’t know anything we would like better 
than to have them fight first to see which one 
was to fight us. 

If they only fight hard enough maybe the 
answer will be neither. 





In These Times 


In these times most of the cries for help 
come from the kitchen and appear in the want 
ads. 


In these times, as far as the ladies are con- 
cerned, every day in the year is Paint Up 
Week. 

In these times everybody belongs to every- 
thing, and everything belongs to somebody else. 

In these times nobody walks who can af- 
ford to ride, and the others ride whether they 
can afford it or not. 

In these times a young man puts grease on 
his hair instead of calluses on his hands. 

In these times a dollar doesn’t go as far a8 
it used to go, but no one will deny that it goes 
quicker. 

In these days people are still done in oil, but 
not by portrait painters entirely. 
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Insulating Material for Dry Kilns 


Proper insulation of dry kilns is one of the 
problems confronting many lumber operators, who 
realize that the average dry kiln construction of 
brick, cement or tile and mortar—all composed 
of porous ingredientg—is not immune from loss 
of heat or humidity. Constant expansion or con- 
traction of dry kiln walls, due to great variance 
of temperatures in the kiln, cause mortar joints 
to loosen and crack, thus allowing heat and 
humidity to escape. To overcome this loss in 
steam thru loose and cracked mortar joints, and 
thus obtain the most satisfactory results in the 
operation of dry kilns, it is necessary to cover the 
kiln walls with an insulating material that will 
hold humidity and heat in the kilns and produce 
a better dried lumber in less time and with less 
steam. 


An insulating material which has stood the 
test of time and experience is manufactured by the 
Excello Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
marketed under the name “Evertite.” It is claimed 
that heat and humidity can not escape thru a 
kiln wall covered with ‘“‘Evertite,” as this product 
is composed of materials which are insulating, 
waterproof and heat resisting. The long staple 
fiber used in “Evertite’’ insulates against loss of 
heat. “‘Evertite” will stand the extreme expansion 
and contraction and any heat to which a kiln is 
subjected. ‘‘Evertite’’ is not a paint, but a perfect 
insulating material and adhesive compound which 
is applied with a trowel and becomes a permanent 
part of the kiln. The manufacturer states that 
“Evertite” will greatly benefit old as well as new 








are of the opinion that the satisfactory results 
we are obtaining from our kilns are, in no small 
degree, due to having them lined with this ma- 
terial.” 

Among other well known concerns using ‘“Ever- 
tite’? to advantage are: Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss.; Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., Lau- 
rel, Miss. ; Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Helen White Lumber Co., Clyde, Miss.; Crossett 
Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark.; Caddo River Lumber 
Co., Rosboro, Ark., and the DuBois Lumber Co., 
DuBois, Pa. 


Operate Kilns with Exhaust Steam 


Drying lumber with exhaust steam is featured 
in the March issue (furniture edition) of “Moore 
Facts,” the monthly house organ published by the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. Illus- 
trations are shown of the plants of the J. B. Bas- 
sett Manufacturing Co., of Bassett, Va., and the 
American Dining Room Furniture Co., of Martins- 
ville, Va., both of which have batteries of Moore 
moist air kilns operated exclusively with exhaust 
steam. 

The Bassett plant was built in 1922 and all the 
lumber used in the manufacture of $1,500,000 
worth of high grade bedroom furniture annually is 
dried in four Moore moist air kilns, each 18x108 
feet. ‘Our Moore kilns have been in use since we 
started this factory in 1922,” says J. C. Hooker, 
secretary-treasurer, “and up to the present time 
without the slightest trouble of any kind. They 
are entirely satisfactory in every way.” 

The plant of the American Dining Room Furni- 
ture Co. was erected in 1923 and is the 
last word in a modern equipped furni- 
ture factory. L. A. Babcock, superin- 
tendent, makes the following comments 
on the operation : 


“We buy hardwood lumber having as 
low as 40 percent moisture content and 
dry it down to 4 percent before leaving 
the kilns. The three main factors in 
drying lumber are heat, humidity and 
circulation, and we find that our battery 
of four Moore dry kilns, which are 20x 
120 feet, are designed and equipped so 
we can obtain any required humidity and 
temperature in any part of the kiln we 
desire. We also get the necessary cir- 
culation for good drying. We only op- 
erate our kilns with exhaust steam dur- 
ing the day time while our mill is in 
operation. Of course we can operate 
with exhaust steam during the day and 
live steam at night and get faster dry- 
ing and greater capacity, but these kilns 
are taking care of our requirements with- 
out having to steam our boilers at night, 
which is a great saving to us annually. 
I have had considerable experience with 





Method of applying “Evertite” insulating material to interior 
walls of dry kiln 


kilns, and due to the pliability and the expansion 
and contraction that this insulating product will 
stand a dry kiln will last much longer when 
“Evertite” is applied. 


The merits of “Evertite” for dry kiln insulation 
are indicated by the fact that the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co.—one of the largest users of this material— 
after insulating its dry kilns at Quitman, Miss., 
with this product and putting it to the test, placed 
an order for enough ‘‘Evertite’’ to thoroly insulate 
all dry kilns at its extensive plant at Longview, 
Wash. 


Regarding its experience with “Evertite,” .B. A. 
Humphries, purchasing agent of the Long-Bell Co., 
Quitman, Miss., says: 


“We applied ‘Evertite kiln lining’ in July, 1922, 
part over new walls and a portion over old walls. 
Before applying the lining we used a primer also 
furnished by the Excello Manufacturing Co., the 
object of which was to create a better bond between 
the brickwork of the walls and the covering. This 
Primer was applied with brushes. 


“In putting on the ‘Evertite’ we used ordinary 
Plasterers’ trowels, and applied it on both sides 
of the brick partition walls between the_ kiln 
rooms, as well as on the inside surface of the 
outer walls. The work was done with common 
labor, under the supervision of our chief engineer. 
We found that 60 pounds of ‘Evertite’ covered about 

Square feet of wall, and that one gallon of the 
Priming coat covered about 150 square feet. 


“Since applying ‘Evertite’ we have found that 
we use less steam and obtain better results gen- 
cally in the kiln drying of our lumber than we 
_ formerly. The covering seems to retain its 
elasticity, and, as far as can be determined, is not 
affected by either heat, cold or acids. We will say 

at we are very well pleased with ‘Evertite’ and 


several makes of kilns but find that the 
Moore dry kilns are the easiest to oper- 
ate and require less continuous atten- 
tion than any drying system I have 
used.” 

The Moore progressive kiln with reversed grad- 
uated heating system is illustrated and described 
on page 4 of the house organ, which also contains 
the names of forty-two concerns that have recently 
ordered Moore kilns with graduated heating sys- 
tem for drying hardwoods. The Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. states that this system not only gives the 
proper balance of temperature and humidity, se 
necessary to the proper seasoning of lumber, but 
also produces a mild, uniform, end to end circula- 
tion. 


REA Aaaaaae 


Changes Location of New York Office 


Announcement is made that the New York office 
of the Atlas Powder Co. has been changed from 
the Fifth Avenue Building, 200 Fifth Avenue, to 
the Park-Lexington Building, Park Avenue and 
Forty-sixth Street. The company also advises that 
its new telephone number is Murray Hill 1411. On 
and after April 19 all communications to the New 
York office of the Atlas Powder Co. should be ad- 
dressed to the new location. 

Atlas explosives are used extensively for land 
clearing, stump blasting, road building and other 
purposes in connection with logging and lumbering 
operations. ‘“Ammite,” the well known nonfreez- 
ing explosive, is one of the products manufactured 
by the Atlas Powder Co., other specialties consist- 
ing of a complete line of “Coalites,’’ the permis- 
sible explosives that include one that is weaker, 
one that is stronger, and one that has a lower 
velocity of detonation, according to the company, 
than any other make of permissibles on the market. 

The Atlas Powder Co. maintains headquarters 
at Wilmington, Del., and branch offices in twenty 
cities. 
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Retail .x:*"..Hune 


and see to it that 
their Ceiling, Sid- 
ing, Flooring and 
Moulding is as soft 
as our 


Shortleaf Pine 









will not complain 
about slow sales. 











The Sumter Lumber Co. 


Electric Mills, Miss. 


E. E. HALL, 
Sales Manager 








We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 
~. D. F. McCullough, Vice-President and Manager 

















4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

Moulding, etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 
POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. L[llus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 
AND VENEERS 


Cottonwood 
Red Oak 
Sycamore 
Gum, Ash 


We Invite Your Inquiries. 


S.B. Anderson & Son 


Incorporated 
PLAQUEMINE, LOUISIANA 


Cottonwood 
and Willow 
VENEERS 








Hammonpb,La. pore. 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pin eLumber 














C.H. Moore, Pres. Kilburn Moore, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas. 





Manufacturers of ROUGH and DRESSED 











Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
e 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 





RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 

Forked Leaf White Oak 

We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
GANDY. LA. RUSTON. LA 

( Poitevent & Favre ») 


Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Cable Address Mandeville, 
“ Poitevent’’ Mandeville. La, 


N y 




































Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Accounting System for Retailers This, book is a re: 


articles that itten ’ ially f Pihe AMERICAN 
at were written especially for the 
LUMBERMAN. It covers every point that might come up 
‘In an accounting system for a retail lumber yard. 
It is thoroly indexed so that any item may be referred to 
uickly. In attractive paper binding with colored cover 
sign. ‘Postpaid, $1.00. Special Price on Quantity Orders. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 15.—Further signs of improvement have 


been noted in the local lumber situation. Building 
is gradually getting under way again, and various 
industries are resuming operations on a more prom- 
ising scale. Little actual effect is noticeable on 
the lumber market as yet, due to the fact that 
stocks being consumed are largely those bought 
some time previous but undelivered up to now. 
There has been little improvement in demand for 
the various woods used by the automobile, furniture 
and flooring industries. While birch, maple, ash 
and elm are holding their own, there are signs of a 
tendency toward easier prices in poplar, gum and 
other species. Nevertheless, a scarcity of dry hard- 
woods continues to be reported from producing re- 
gions. Milwaukee March building permits 
amounted to $5,079,081, or almost $3,000,000 more 
than during the same month of last year. A large 
percentage are for frame dwelling places. 

Frank Brown, prominent lumberman of Ashland, 
Wis., has been elected president of the Ashland 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Brown represents the 
John Schroeder Lumber Co. at Ashland. 

Lumber dealers of Appleton, Wis., have joined 
with other building supply men in an agreement 
to close their offices on Saturday afternoons during 
the hot months of the year. 

A. E. Meyers, of Cotton Plant, Ark., has been 
employed as foreman of the veneer department of 
the Charles A. Parfrey Manufacturing Co., at Rich- 
land Center, Wis. 

Hintz Bros., of Ladysmith, Wis., have opened 
their shingle mill at that city for the annual spring 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 14.—¥or the third consecutive week, the 
southern hardwood market has been in a slump. 
All groups of hardwood consumers have curtailed 
purchases, altho most of them are in the market to 
a limited extent. An increase in the number of 
inquiries was noted this week, however. Little, if 
any, headway has been made in building up. de- 
pleted stocks, for it has rained almost incessantly. 
For more than a year the automobile industry has 
been the leading buyer of hardwood lumber. It has 
cleaned the market of some of the items entering 
into motor car construction, notably sap gum. 
Furniture manufacturers for a long time have 
been buying only for immediate requirements. The 
demand for low grade lumber continues good. Export 
demand has shown a splendid increase within recent 
weeks, with shipments being divided almost equally 
between Continental Europe and Great Britain. 
Prices are as follows f. o. b. cars Jacksonville: 
Plain mixed oak, FAS, $95; No. 1, $68; No. 2, 
$44; No. 3, $24. Poplar, FAS, $110; No. 1, $62; 
No. 2A, $41; No. 2B, $84; No. 3, $27. Red gum, 
FAS, $86; No. 1, $53; No. 2, $81; No. 38, $25. 
Sap gum, FAS, $60; No. 1, $48; No. 2, $38; 


No. 3, $21. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 15.—Altho it is possible that inquiries are 
coming in a little more freely, and altho some or- 
ders are being received, the hardwood market is 
comparatively quiet. Some days bookings are 
pretty full while on others very little business is 
received. There is also considerable irregularity 
as to prices. This is due to the fact some items 
appear to be in more active demand than others. 
Nos. 1 and 2 common plain red and white oak, 
sap gum in FAS, cypress in shops and lower, plain 
and quartered white oak in No. 1 common and 
better, and ash, elm and maple, in all grades, 
are moving more freely than other items and they 
are likewise displaying a better tone. There is 
comparatively little demand for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
common sap gum, for the better grades of cypress, 
or for red gum in any grade, There is a disposition 
on the part of manufacturers of southern hard- 
woods to expect more active demand for the auto- 
mobile group of woods, including sound but wormy 
oak, and for cypress, gum and other woods that 
enter into sash, doors, interior trim and other 
construction materials. Indeed, it is already noted 
that building trade interests are taking lumber a 
little more freely, and that flooring interests are 
finding a rather improved demand for their output. 
In the meantime, it is quite apparent, from the 
large quantity of ocean freight room engaged for 
April, May and June use, that there is quite a 
good foreign demand. One forwarding agency 
alone announces that it has booked more than 400 
ears for the period in question. 

In the valley area, the woods are kept pretty 
wet, yet, logging is making better progress than 
had been expected. a ie 

The Payne-McIlwain Lumber Co., with offices 


here and with mill at Helena, Ark., has been or- 
ganized, with S. D. Payne, of Helena, as president; 
I). J. Tyer, Memphis, as vice president; and D. B. 
MclIlwain, of Memphis, as secretary-treasurer. Mr, 
Payne was formerly general manager Archer Lum- 
ber Co., of Helena. Mr. MclIlwain was assistant 
sales manager James HE. Stark & Co. (Inc.) and 
later was sales manager for the C. M. Gooch Lum- 


ber Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 14.—Hardwood is showing considerable 
strength in the face of the buying lull. Buying is 
mostly hand to mouth. The bulk of the orders are 
coming from factories, but retailers are also show- 
ing a disposition to come into the market. Retail 
stocks are generally heavy, but the favorable build- 
ing weather has stimulated deliveries. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., says volume of business so far in April is 
slightly above that of the corresponding period 
in March. Prices are well maintained as a rule. 
Shipments are coming out promptly. M. W. Stark, 
of the American Column & Lumber Co., reports a 
steady hardwood trade, with prices well main- 
tained. 

J. W. Mayhew, assistant to the president of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., landed in Columbus re- 
cently after an extended foreign trip. 

Landon C. Bell, counsel for the W. M. Ritter 
Co., recently delivered a short address on ‘‘Jeffer- 
son,” at a local theater, in services designed to 
commemorate Thomas Jefferson. 

Southern pine trade is showing slight improve- 
ment and retailers are now coming into the mar- 
ket. Prices are fairly steady. W. L. Whitacre, of 
the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., says trade is 
looking better. H. R. Allen, of the H. R. Allen 
Lumber Co., says trade is improving in many 
ways. The D. W. Kerr Lumber Co. is another con- 
cern to see signs of better trade in southern pine. 

Harold Franklenberg, a son of Albert Franklen- 
berg, head of the Brooke Lumber Co., of Pataskala, 
Ohio, has taken a position as salesman for the 
John R. Gobey Lumber Co., covering southern Ohio 
territory. 

E. A. Prentice, head of E. A. Prentice & Co., re- 
tail lumber dealers, Columbus, has returned with 
his wife from a six weeks’ vacation trip to Jamaica. 
He brought back a tiger kitten. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 15.—The Buffalo Lumber Exchange ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Horace F. 
Taylor, C. Walter Betts and Millard S. Burns to 
draft a letter of sympathy to its president, Ganson 
Depew, upon the death of his son, Ganson G., 
Depew. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 1look- 
ing after the method of paying freight charges to 
the railroads. The rule is that the freight shall 
be paid promptly and in cash. Any delay, or a 
check, which may mean the same thing, is regarded 
as a discrimination. Officials have been here lately, 
looking over the records to see if the rule is being 
violated by any of the roads. 

K. C. Evarts, secretary Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has been appointed a member of the 
speakers’ committee of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The danger of a carpenters’ strike at Rochester, 
N. Y., has been overcome by an agreement reached 
between the men and their employers. 

James B. Wall and ex-Councilman Arthur W. 
Kreinheder returned at the end of last week from 
a three weeks’ stay at Mount Clemens. 

C. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., left for two weeks’ business trip to Texas 
this week. 

James C. Chambers, of C. W. Bodge & Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ trip to southern mills. 

The will of Ganson G. Depew, assistant Federal 
attorney, who died at Aiken, S. C., on March 31, 
disposes of an estate valued at $1,000,000. The 
bulk of the property is left to his father, Ganson 
Depew, president Goodyear Lumber Co., and to 
a sister, Mrs. Edward De Cernea, who receives 
$100,000. Other bequests include the following: 
Josephine Goodyear Convalescent Home, Williams- 
ville, $50,000; Pawling (N Y.) School, $25,000; 
Yale University, $25,000; D. K. E. Chapter at Yale, 
$3,000; Russell Trust Association, New Haven, 
$10,000; Mary Foley, nurse, income of $20,000 ; per- 
sonal friends, $5,000. 

The Yeager brothers—Orson E., Charles A. 
Frank G., and Peter N.—were in Moscow, Pa., 0B 
April 9 and 10, in celebration of the 81st birthday 
of their mother and the 59th wedding anniversary 
of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Yeager. 
These anniversaries coming but a day apart have 
been observed by a family reunion for years, all 
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the children, including a married daughter, being 
present. 

H. Shumway Lee, president of Mixer & Co., has 
returned from several weeks’ visit to the mills in 
the South and Southwest. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 14.—Trade in Evansville and southwestern 
Indiana has been showing increased activity during 
the last week or ten days. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers have been getting a good many orders, 
and inquiries also have been coming in very nicely. 
Log prices are higher now than they have been 
for several years. Demand for better grades of 
hardwoods is firm. There is little quartered white 
oak in stock. Demand for gum is good, due to 
furniture manufacturers expecting an active sea- 
son. Several of the large furniture plants, how- 
ever, are fairly well stocked, some having as much 
as 2,500,000 feet in sheds and kilns. Fac- 
tories making musical instruments, furniture and 
automobiles continue to be the best buyers. A 
good many inquiries have been coming in from the 
railroads. Veneers are in very good demand. Re- 
tail trade is expected to pick up a little later on. 
Within a short time logging operations along Green 
and Barren rivers in western Kentucky are ex- 
pected to be resumed. Most of the logs will 
be rafted to this city and Owensboro, Ky. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 15.—The lumbermen’s table at the new 
Business Men’s Club had an auspicious start at 
noon on Friday, April 11, with about twenty lum- 
bermen in attendance. This table has been formed 
thru the initiative of J. C. West, of J. C. West & 
Co., and will be a daily feature at the handsome 
new clubhouse of Cincinnati leading business-social 
club. The table has been decorated with a minia- 
ture “lumber pile,” donated by the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co. Mr. West’s idea in arranging for the 


‘ table was to provide a place where Cincinnati lum- 


bermen could gather daily to talk over business 
conditions and to become better acquainted with 
each other. Of necessity, those taking advantage 
of the table must be members of the Business Men’s 
Club. 

Ethan S. Haas, formerly with the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., has opened an office in Cincinnati un- 
der the firm name of Ethan Haas & Son. Mr. Haas 
has just returned from a visit to lumber mills in 


the South. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


April 15.—Steadiness in lumber prices has be- 
come an outstanding characteristic of the local 
market. Detroit newspapers are openly stating 
that this factor has proved of great importance in 
giving a decided impetus to the city’s building 
program, which is daily assuming larger propor- 
tions. Local retailers are enjoying a splendid 
business. 

A. D. Kidder, head of the Erb-Kidder Lumber 
Co., of Royal Oak, and president of the Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is confined to 
the hospital following a serious operation. Mr. 
Kidder is recovering rapidly. 

During the last few months the W. F. Hurd 
Co., this city, has been erecting a shed on a new 
yard site, 320 by 1,100 feet. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


April 15.—While demand has been slightly quiet, 
hardwood prices have shown no variations and it 
is expected that the present hand-to-mouth buying 
will be followed by an increased demand within the 
next thirty days. The demand for automobile 
stock has been reduced, but this is deemed a tem- 
porary condition. It is expected that retailers will 
enter the market in the near future. 

Carload prices on hardwoods f. o. b. mill, are as 
follows : 





4/4 ns 6/4 
4 / 

| Ee Ere $125 $130 $135 
Ree 105 110 115 
(a a eae 55@60 70 75 
BS) GUD ao so 3,000 35@38 40@45 50 
Re (OO ccs o rise 16@18 18@20 20 
Maple Elm Basswood Ash 

4/4 4/4 4/4 4/4 

|? ee $85@90 $70@75 $75 $110 
Selects ..... 70@7 60@65 9 
No. 1 com... 55@60 45@50 55 70 
No. 2 com... 38@35 27@30 32 35 
No. 3 com... 18@15 19@20 25 18 


While the hemlock lumber market is off at 
Present, lumbermen in this section believe that as 
Soon as frost is out of the ground, and building 
Starts in full swing, prices will firm considerably. 
With the present production centering on hard- 
wood, all hemlock stock is low. Hemlock prices 
f. 0. b. Wausau mills: Boards, 818, 8- to 16-foot, 
mixed, 1x6-inch, No. 1, $32@382.50; 1x8-inch, No. 2, 
$31@31.50; D&M, 8- to 16-foot, mixed, 1x6-inch, 
No. 1, $32.50@83. Plain shiplap, 8- to 16-foot, mixed, 
1x8-inch, No. 2, $31.50@32. Boards, rough, 8- 
foot and longer, 1x6-inch and wider, No. 2, $26.50 


@27; S1 or 2S, $27.50@28. Dimension, mixed, 
rough, 2x4-inch and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3, 
$16@16.50. No. 1, S1iS1E, 1%x3- and 1%x4-inch, 
12-foot, $32@32.50°; 16-foot, $33@33.50. No. 2, 
12-foot,. $28@28.50; No. 2, 16-foot, $29@29.50. 

Lath prices are: $8.50@9 for No. 1, 4-foot; 
$7@7.50 for No. 2, 4-foot; $5.50@6 for No. 3, 
4-foot, and $3.75 for 32-inch lath. Stocks of hem- 
lock lath are very low. , 

James Peterson, a logger in the Rib Lake Lum- 
ber Co.’s timber east of Goodrich, Wis., has broken 
camp. He handled about 4,000,000 feet of logs, 
one-third hardwood and the remainder hemlock. 
The Rib Lake Lumber Co. is carrying on extensive 
operations in western Lincoln County, and will 
again operate summer camps. 

The Algoma Panel Co.’s large sawmill at Birch- 
wood, Wis., has begun sawing operations and ex- 
pects to continue cutting, principally hemlock, all 
summer and into late fall. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 15.—Hardwood demand has been a trifle 
slow. There is fair inquiry, and a fair volume of 
small orders, but not many large ones. It is re- 
ported that the automobile trade has not been 
taking material as freely as it was. In the build- 
ing trades, business continues very active, as good 
weather is resulting in a boom in building permits. 
Hardwood prices show no change. Quotations on 
4/4: Quartered oak, $140@145 for FAS, white, 
and $80@85 for common. Red oak, $115 and $75. 
Plain oak, red or white, $100 and $65. Poplar, 
FAS, $115; common, $55; saps and selects, $85. 
Quartered gum, $90 and $55; red, plain, $85 and 
$52; sap, $60 and $50 in quartered; and plain sap, 


$55 and $45. Ash, $105 and $60. Walnut, $220; 
selects, $160; common, $120. Chestnut, $110 
and $65. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 15.—The hardwood situation here is any- 
thing but satisfactory. Demand is sinking per- 
ceptibly and prices are declining to some extent. 
Thus far the price decline has not been in pro- 
portion to the buying decline, but prices remain 
very soft. The declines are due largely to a slump 
in industrial takings. With the exception of the 
hardwood flooring manufacturers, all the other in- 
dustrials are very cautious in their buying, taking 
only small amounts. The automobile production 
has sunk rapidly. The truck body plants here and 
the body plants seem to have fared a little better. 
The furniture factories are decreasing their pro- 
duction, and buying only hand to mouth. There is 
some demand for dry stocks that is hard to fill, but 
this demand is not so large as to build up a sag- 
ging market. Dealers are confining their orders 
to stock they must have. Spring building is 
just getting under way, but thus far activity is less 
than last year. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


April 15.—Heavy rains have materially retarded 
production at southeastern mills. Shipments have 
declined considerably. Inquiries and trade in 
hardwoods are only fair, tho there are indications 
of early betterment. Automotive body trades are 
still more or less inactive, tho some of the largest 
of the southeastern mills cutting ash, maple and 
elm advise that they are having no difficulty in 
quickly disposing of the entire cut. Smaller mills, 
however, are finding demand for these items slow, 
and are fast accumulating reserve stocks. The 
furniture trades also are showing signs of inac- 
tivity, and tho buying is on a fairly satisfactory 
basis the volume is somewhat less than it has 
been. Most of the buying is principally for im- 
mediate needs in red and sap gum. Prices for 
these items also have dropped $1 to $2, but now 
appear to be holding stable. The average quota- 
tions this week, f. o. b., at the mills, are as 
follows: 

Plain sap gum—F AS, 4x4, $58 to $59; 5 and 6x4, 
$60 to $61; 8x4, $62 to $63. No. 1 common, 4x4, 

42 to $43; 5 and 6x4, $45 to $46; 8x4, $50 to 

52. No. 2 common, 4x4, $25 to $26; 5 and 6x4, 
$28 to $29; 8x4, $28 to $29. 

Plain red gum—FAS, 4x4, $77 average; 5 and 
6x4, $86; 8x4, $89 to $90. No. 1 common, 4x4, 
$48 to $49; 5 and 6x4, $53 to $54; 8x4, $60. No. 
2 common, 4x4, $30 to $31; 5 and 6x4, $32 to $33; 
8x4, $36. 

Quartered red gum—FAS, 4x4, $83 average; 5, 
6 and 8x4, $88 to $92. No. 1 common, 4x4, $51 
to $52; 5 and 6x4, $55 to $57; 8x4, $60 to $61. 
No. 2 common, 4x4, $30 to $31; 5 and 6x4, $33 
average; 8x4, $37 average. 

Practically all of the prices quoted above rep- 
resent a decline in the last two weeks of $1 to $2. 
Of the lesser grades of hardwood the box trades 
are buying very actively, with tupelo better than 
it has been in months, tho prices have remained 
stable. Virtually all of the lower hardwood grades, 
however, are beginning to show a marked tendency 
upward. Box manufacturers in the Southeast are 
more active than they have been in years. Hard- 
wood and oak flooring are among the building items 
that are moving rapidly. 
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Always On the Job 


Constant attention to the most minute details of 
each and every order is what characterizes our | 
LaRED SERVICE. 

It is through these methods that we have built up 

a business that today numbers its satisfied custom- 
ers by the thousands. 

Our four departments of our organization are pre- 
pared to cater to your wants in an intelligent man- 
ner, for anything you may need be it:— 


Louisiana Rea Cypress 
sorics Yellow Pine 


Long or 
Southern Genuine Tidwater 
Hardwoods Tupelo 


or 
West Coast Lumber & Shingles 


Try our ““LaRED” Brand of Premium Cedar 
Shingles. 

** LaRED ” Supremes—The 100% Shingle. 

“*LaRED ” Extra Clears—100% Clear, 85% E. G. 

“LaRED” Special Extra Clears — 100% Clear, 
50% and better edge grain. 

“*LaRED” Star A Star—Real Stars. 


LOUISIANA RED &2":3 


of New Orleans 


1018-19 White Bldg., Entire Fourth Floor, 


Poyd Building, 
Seattle, Washington. New Gulvens, se 





es) 











HARDWOODS 


Our band sawn hardwoods, 
well manufactured, will please 
you. Grades guaranteed under 
rules of National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 

We solicit your inquiries. 


Bonita Lumber 
Company, Inc. 
BONITA, 
CS 
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Weaver Brothers 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
Manufacturers of 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 


Yeliow Pine and 


Hardwood Lumber 


Mills at: — Flora, La. Couchwood,La. Alden 
Bridge, La. Neches, Texas. Boyd, Florida 




















HAND MADE 


CYPRESS SHINGLES 
and CLAP BOARDS 


Manufactured in all sizes and lengths. 
Samples on request. 


Gulf Coast Timber Co., Inc. "ost." 














Powell ““voxc tear * 


LUMBER Yellow Pine, 
COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 


Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 


Leesville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity 300,000 feet daily. 
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Longleaf 
“ST-AND-BY” 


Yellow Pine 
TT 

















AKE friends of 

early spring build- 
ers by selling them our 
long leaf, close grained 
dimension that has 
strength and durability. 
Wecan also supply Ceil- 
ing, Flooring, Siding, 
etc. 


We can ship either straight 
or mixed cars. 


INTERIOR 








TRADE 
ST-AND-BY 
MARK 





EXPORT 


NDREWS BAY 


LUMBER CO. 
FLORIDA 


of. 


MILLVILLE, 
MILLS IN FLORIDA: 
Fountain 


Millville Bay Harbor 

















Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber | 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 

















Cummer Gypress Co. 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


GYyPIes fighana Drewes 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publiouion covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface measure as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre board and stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
nels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
ames, etc.,etc. Send for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (454 x 674") $5.00, Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


























TACOMA, WASH. 


April 12.—Recent activities of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau in its work to develop 
new markets for Northwest lumber were explained 
to members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at 
the regular meeting last Wednesday. The speak- 
ers were C. J. Hogue, president of the bureau, and 
his assistants, H. S. Stronach and L. P. Keith. 
Mr. Hogue introduced the other two speakers but 
said little himself. Mr. Stronach told of the work 
done in the East among architects and builders, 
and discussed the growing demand for shop lum- 
ber fostered by the bureau. Mr. Keith told of the 
work being done to obtain wider markets for 
cedar. A general discussion of the points sug- 
gested by the speakers followed. ‘The question of 
short lengths, especially in cedar, was given con- 
siderable attention. No other business was taken 
up at the meeting. 

A. Temple Dobell, of Liverpool, England, member 
of the important firm of Alfred Dobell & Co., of 
that city, was a visitor in Tacoma today. Mr. 
Dobell attend: d the regular weekly meeting of the 
Tacoma and southwest Washington members of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., held 
here this morning. The meeting was devoted to 
an informal discussion of grades and sizes used in 
the lumber trade with Great Britain. Mr. Dobell 
was accompanied by V. S. Hodges, of Hand Rolph 
& Co., San Francisco. Following the meeting the 
visitors were guests of the Tacoma lumbermen at 
an informal luncheon, after which they visited a 
number of the local mills. 


The annual report of the city harbormaster, pub- 
lished this week, gives some interesting figures 
showing the development of the water shipments of 
lumber and wood products from this port. A total 
of 614,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped during 
1923 over the different docks here. This is ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the output of the Tacoma 
mills. Shipments of lath, a byproduct at several 
of the Tacoma mills, totalled 92,000,000 feet for 
the year, while the growth of the door business is 
shown by the fact that 3,000,000 doors went out 
of the local mills by the water route. Broom 
handles were another important item, and the local 
box factories broke all records for output and 
foreign shipments. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks this week 
included the following: For the Orient, Artemisia, 
at St. Paul mill; Cross Keys and President Madi- 
son, at Dickman mill, and Usuri Maru, at Port 
dock and St. Paul mill. For the Atlantic coast, 
Steel Mariner, at St. Paul and Dickman mills and 
Port dock; Texan, at Baker dock; Orinoco and 
Peter Kerr, at Port dock, and Santa Cecelia and 
Paul Luckenbach, at St. Paul mill. For California, 
Dorothy Wintermote, at Tidewater and Puget 
Sound mills, and Santa Inez, at Wheeler, Osgood 
mill. For Australia, Roven, at Terminal and Port 
docks. 

There has been some revival of the Japanese de- 
mand for lumber during the last week, according 
to local manufacturers, but the prices at which 
the business is offered are not attractive. The 
California market remains in bad shape, and there 
has been very little change in the rail market. 
No further curtailment in the Tacoma district has 
been reported. 

Indications of another strike in the logging 
camps of the Northwest, to be called by the 
I.W.W. on May 1, are developing in the Tacoma 
district. Recent reductions in wages, averaging 
10 percent, which were put in effect at some of 
the camps when the recent reduction in log prices 
was announced, are being used by the radicals to 
stir up the men. 


Sales of State timber and lands during April 
brought $137,750.54 into the treasury, according to 
the report of the land commissioner. 


Payrolls of the major industries in Washington 
showed a gain of 114 percent during 1923, accord- 
ing to a report compiled by the State department 
of labor and industries. The greatest gain shown 
was in the logging industry, which amounted to 
$51,934,000, as compared with $34,470,000 in 1922. 
Payrolls of the sawmills totaled $45,367,000, as 
compared with $32,378,000 in 1922. Shingle mill 
workers received $6,047,000 as against $5,880,000 
the previous year. Payrolls in lumber and wood- 
working plants approximated 50 percent of the 
grand total of the State’s industries. 

Plans for the celebration of Forest Protection 
Week here are being made by the forestry officials 
and the local civic organizations. The annual 
celebration of this event, which comes this year 
the week of April 21, has done much to diminish 
the fire hazard in the forests of the Northwest. 


Final details of the annual furniture exposition 
to be held this summer by the Tacoma Furniture 
Manufacturers’ & Jobbers’ Association were de- 
cided on at a meeting last Wednesday. The show 
will be held the week of July 28 at the Balfour 
dock. The plan includes decoration with trans- 
planted Washington firs which will give the effect 
of walking thru a forest in which the products 
of native woods are exhibited. 


“Tacoma, the New York of the West,” is the 
title of a new song written by Thorval Shevland, 
a native of the city and an employee at the Todd 
shipyards, which has just been published. Pub- 
lication was financed by John Buffelen, president 
of the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co., who 
has ordered one thousand copies for distribution 
among his friends and business correspondents, 
Mr. Buffelen believes the song will be an important 
publicity asset for Tacoma. 

After months of difficulty and delay, during 
which it seemed impossible to obtain a firm site 
for the proposed mill, the Henry Mill & Timber 
Co. has completed the filling. The site is the same 
on which the Old Tacoma mill was located. 


Announcement of the organization of a new 
door manufacturing company here, and plans for 
the immediate construction of a modern factory, 
were made this week by August Von Boecklin, presi- 
dent Washington Manufacturing Co. and principal 
organizer of the new firm. The plant is to ad- 
join the present plant of the Washington Manu- 
facturing Co., which makes fir columns and wood 
finish. The new company will be known as the 
Washington Door Co. and is capitalized at $200,- 
000. The factory will have a minimum output of 
five hundred doors a day. 


Formal organization, under the name of the 
Mountain Lumber Co., of the new mill which will 
be erected on the tideflats adjoining the City 
Lumber Co.’s plant, was announced this week. 
The new company is capitalized at $100,000 and 
will erect a mill with a capacity of 80,000 feet a 
day. The organizers are J. C. Buchanan, R. J. 
Reed and Frank D. Oakley. 


The Liberty Lumber Co., one of the largest of 
the city’s retail yards, has filed articles of in- 
corporation with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
incorporators are Morris Kleiner, P. W. Kleiner 
and D. W. Nadeau. 


The Tacoma scholarship at Bryn Mawr college 
for women, awarded every year by a school com- 
mittee here, has been won by Miss Clara Mickel- 
son, a veneer grader at the plant of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. 


George B. McGill, who has represented the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co., of Chicago, as buyer 
with headquarters at Tacoma, for several years, 
has resigned his position and moved to Eugene, 
Ore., where he has accepted the post of sales man- 
ager for Fischer Bros. Lumber Agency. 


Returning from a three weeks’ vacation in Cal- 
ifornia John Dower, president John Dower Lumber 
Co., is back in Tacoma this week. Mr. Dower was 
accompanied by Mrs. Dower and Miss Helen Dower. 

Harry Brebner, vice president Tidewater Mill 
Co., is convalescing from a severe attack of pneu- 
monia. 

E. V. Wintermote, secretary-treasurer Puget 
Sound Lumber Co., left last Monday for Kansas 
City. Mr. Wintermote was called East by the 
serious illness of his mother. 


Frank Paramino, president Paramino Lumber 
Co., of California, was a visitor in Tacoma this 
week and called on local manufacturers. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


April 14.—Business continues to be quiet, a8 
stocktaking is still going on. The weather has 
again turned cold and city business has, there- 
fore, been quiet, altho local dealers are extremely 
busy figuring. Already a number of houses are 
started. Wholesale prices have been fluctuating 
a great deal, tho very little buying has been done. 
The falling off of the export business is probably 
the cause of this, as the mills have to turn their 
attention to the Prairies. Northern spruce mills 
have completed their logging and await the break 
up of river ice so they can start driving. There 
has been a very large northern spruce cut. A8 
there is a large demand for this wood in the 
United States, it is expected that prices will hold 
firm, if they do not advance. 

It is estimated that so far this year there have 
been at least one hundred more retail yards elim- 
inated in the West, and there are still a few deals 
pending. ‘There have been far too many retail 
yards, and reductions in their number will eventu- 
ally benefit customers. A deal has been completed 
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whereby competitors of the Canadian Lumber 
Yards, which operated about ten yards in various 
points in Saskatchewan, have taken over these 
yards. ‘There have also been further amalgama- 
tions along the Goose Lake branch, reducing three 
more towns to one yard points. The deal made 
with the Canadian Lumber Yards disposes of all 


its yards. 
a NORFOLK, VA. 


April 14.—There has been a slightly better de- 
mand for kiln dried North Carolina pine, this im- 
provement being more noticeable in dressed stock, 
such as flooring etc., than in rough boards. There 
is little disposition on the part of buyers, whole- 
sale and retail, to buy ahead, nearly all orders 
placed being wanted quickly, and transit cars are 
often bought. Small mills show a disposition to 
shade prices a little but larger operators are hold- 
ing firm. 

Inquiries for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better recently 
have been more numerous and sales have been a 
little better. Much stock is offered, but whole- 
salers in the North are buying only to cover orders 
already taken. Circular sawn stock is selling for a 
little less, but band sawn is firm. Edge 4/4 No. 3 
continues rather quiet. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths are not as active as they were sev- 
eral weeks ago, altho inquiries are again picking 
up. Mills are holding firm for their prices No. 3 
edge 4/4 is in good demand, sales of 8-inch being 
larger; sales of 10- and 12-inch are light, due to 
these items being scarce. Edge No. 2 and better, 
5/4 and thicker, has not been very active, altho 
5/4x10- and 12-inch continues very popular. Nos. 
1 and 2 bark strips and miscuts are showing a 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 14.—With orders and shipments holding 
very close together, the southern pine market in 
this section showed very little change during the 
last ten days. Prices show little change. The 
demand remains good for most items, tho buying 
is not heavy, and shipments are gradually reduc- 
ing unfilled orders. At the same time there is a 
decidedly better tone to the inquiries, but there 
has been a shrinkage in demand for railroad ma- 
terial. Tho rain fell frequently last week, there 
was not enough to interfere with logging or man- 
ufacturing. Production has again exceeded both 
orders and shipments. Cars are plentiful and most 
mills are shipping large quantities. There seems to 
be very little desire to book orders for future ship- 
ment. Demand for building material improves 
steadily. Most common grades are actiye, and 
there is a very good market for siding and boards. 
Special cuttings are also in good demand, and tim- 
ber inquiries are more numerous than usual. Di- 
mension holds a good place in the list, and is 
reported as scarce in some sections. The export 
situation remains about the same. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 12.—The export of American logs to British 
Columbia from this port since Jan. 1 exceeds 5,- 
000,000 feet, and shipments are still to be moved. 
The heaviest buyer is the Capilano Timber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver. It is importing American 
logs for shipment to Japan. The logs are shipped 
to it from Bellingham in the customary lengths, 
and its mills cut them into short lengths. It has 

been forced to buy in this 











country because it has 
been unable to get cedar 
fast enough in British 
Columbia to fill its orders, 
owing to export restric- 
tions, which prohibit ex- 
ports except from Crown 
grant lands. Meanwhile 
millions of feet of Cana- 
dian cedar are shipped to 
Washington mills. One 
raft of twenty-eight sec- 
tions was towed to the 
Seattle Cedar Lumber Co. 
by the Richard Holyoke, 
a Bellingham tug. It 
made the trip from Van- 
couver in_ seventy-two 
hours, which its owners 
believe to be a record for 
that run. 

Rail shipments of logs 
to this port have in- 
creased, due to resump- 
tion at the Chinn Timber 
Co.’s camp, where two 
sides are being operated. 
There will be a slump 








about May 1, however, 


This wooden boiler locomotive, built in the early ’808, hauled flat cars of logs when the St. Paul & Ta- 
over log-rails from lumber camps in the Sierra Nevada Mountains to @ eoma Lumber Co. closes 


sawmill near Truckee, Calif. 


its camp to enable it to 





— life, due largely to price being reduced some- 
what. 

Edge 4/4 No. 1 box, rough and dressed, has not 
been very active recently. Others are buying only 
necessities in kiln dried. Weather recently has not 
been very good for air drying lumber. No. 2 4/4 
edge box has been very quiet. No. 1 4/4 stock 
box has not been so active, and there is some 
accumulation. Kiln dried stock shows little change 
in price, tho air dried is being offered at much 
less, No. 2 4/4 stock box is active, especially 
8-inch, rough and dressed. Prices obtained re- 
cently are a Ititle less than previously registered. 
Edge box, 5/4 is in fair demand, but 6/4 is 
rather quiet. Box bark strips, 4/4, have shown 
a slight improvement in demand recently, but sales 
are far from satisfactory to mills. Some mills 
have lowered their price on strips to move them 
quickly. 

_ There has been a good demand for flooring and 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, but thin ceiling 
and partition have been rather quiet. Several 
large sales of 2%- and 34-inch face No. 2 and 
better flooring have been made for water delivery 
in New York at good prices. Mixed car orders 
still predominate. Planing mills are getting their 
surplus stock in better condition, and some mills 
have lowered their prices slightly on No. 2 and 
better and No. 3 flooring and partition. Demand 
for kiln dried roofers has been very light, but 
there has been an increase in the sale of air dried 
stock, altho price shows no further change. Rough 
and dressed framing are in better demand, with a 
number of large inquiries about to be put out. 
Retail buyers, however, are looking for lower prices 
if any real business is to develop. Lath continue 
very quiet, with price lower than several weeks 
4g0 and some surplus available for quick shipment. 


burn its slashings, which 
cover nearly an entire section. It will keep thirty 
men for construction work, says Manager Everett 
G. Griggs, jr. Log shipments on the Skagit branch 
of the Great Northern now total forty cars a day, 
part going to Clear Lake but the bulk coming to 
Bellingham. 


More than 12,000,000 feet of lumber has been 
shipped by local cargo mills this month, an average 
of 1,000,000 feet a day. This week’s movement 
totaled 4,802,000 feet, as follows: Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Thortcs, 600,000 feet, Australia; 
George I. Olson, 1,300,000 feet, California ; Arator, 
852,000 feet, Japan. E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
Cascade, 800,000 feet, San Pedro; Saint Cecilia, 
650,000 feet, Atlantic coast. Puget Sound Sawmills 
& Shingle Co., Saint Cecilia, 600,000 feet, Atlantic 
coast. Loading here now are the Bolivia, which 
will take 2,250,000 feet from the Wood and Bloedel 
Donovan docks for Japan; the Whitney Olson, lift- 
ing a cargo for San Pedro at the Bloedel Donovan 
mill, and the schooner Helene, taking 1,200,000 
feet for Hawaii from the Puget Sound mill. The 
Mauna Ala will lift a cargo for Hawaii at the 
Bloedel Donovan mill early next week. It now 
seems certain that the month’s business will ex- 
ceed 20,000,000 feet by a good margin. 


The Border Shingle Co., at Blaine, has sold to 
the Saginaw Shingle Co. at that place tidelands 
for a total of $20,000. It is understood that this 
deal ends the litigation in which the two companies 
were involved. 


J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, is chairman of the Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial Fund in Whatcom County. 

James Springford, accountant for the Columbia 
Valley Lumber Co., represented the lumber inter- 
ests in talks made at the first banquet ever held 
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ROUGH OR DRESSED 


i) MOULDINGS, LATH, 
SHINGLES 


Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 
THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 
Varnville, S.C. 


LYON PINE COMPANY, 





BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. 


Gable, S.C. dessa, Fla. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 
Perry, Fla. ‘ Pineora, Ga. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER Also agents for 
COMPANY, DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
Vale Royal Mill, Savannah, Ga. CYPRESS CO. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S.C. In territory east of Pittsburgh. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 








Southern Hardwoods 
Specialties: Oak, Ash and Gum 





Georgia Short Leaf Pine 


Roofers—Boards— Dimension 


CYPRESS LUMBER 


Prompt Shipments— Kiln Drying Facilities 
Manufacturers 


E. B. Smith Lumber Co. 


MACON, GEORGIA 











Manufacturers and Wholesalers 





OWN FR Longleaf and Shortleaf 
) Yellow Pine 
LUMBER S 2% neem restos 


Valdosta, Ga. 
Established 10 Years 


3 Mills 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“ALABAMA 


‘ 
Longleaf and PINE 
Short Leaf 


Rough, Kiln Dried 


Finish our specialty. 











“Nature Quality”’ 


Have never had 
a complaint, 


Dressed Shed Stock 


and Dimension and 
Rough Timbers also. 


Haynes-Spann 
Aiabama = Lumber Co. o 
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SwirT- HUNTER LUMBER Co. 


ATMORE, ALABAMA 


Longlea Shed Stock 


Dimension 
Framing, Sills 
Rough and Dressed Small Timbers 





Swift Lumber Company 


WARNERTON, LA. 


Shortleaf Sito stock 

















M. C. Rumley 


Lumber Co., Inc. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
Formerly 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


All Items in 


Yellow Pine 











Thin Coileng Speciale 


%” and %” CEILING. 
¥%” and %” BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 























Bookkeeping Systems for Retail Lumber Dealers 


The Prize Winning Systems submitted in a_ national 
contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Postpaid, 35 cents. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


by the Whatcom County Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion on the evening of April 5. 

Phil Donovan, son of J. J. Donovan, and Mrs. 
Donovan returned this week from a month’s visit 
in southern California. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 12.—A gleam of light in the present de- 
pressed condition of the lumber market is found 
in the volume of inquiries. Manufacturers find 
encouragement in the condition of business gen- 
erally. The conclusion is drawn that the trouble 
with lumber is largely to be found within the in- 
dustry itself. As to the West Coast mills the 
point is made that for a long time they have been 
educating themselves to market their stocks as 
fast as manufactured, having evidently forgotten 
their former practice of piling up large accumula- 
tions; and with a problem of overproduction fac- 
ing them they have become perplexed and dis- 
heartened. The best phase of the situation during 
last week is that there has been a fair volume of 
business, and that prices have not receded any 
further. This is made the basis of a belief that 
the bottom has been touched, and that improved 
weather thruout the East and middle West will 
aid in placing the industry once more on a stable 
basis. For the first time in a long while, there 
is no big outlet for fir. Export has fallen away, 
until it is almost negligible. Atlantic coast is 
the source of practically unlimited inquiry, but the 
price offerings are too low to be satisfactory or 
profitable to the mills. California is holding up 
with respect to the volume of its building permits, 
but the heaviest construction is of large buildings 
with comparatively small use of lumber. The oil 
industry has curtailed to the point that rather 
large quantities of lumber used in derricks are no 
longer required. The southern California lumber 
market evidently will be highly competitive for 
some time; at the same time, an increased demand 
for lumber is noted from the northern part of that 
State. The rail trade could be greatly improved, 
and it is expected that there will be a renewal 
of life in that quarter. The entire nation is ready 
to enter into a season of building, which ought to 
lead to improved conditions in lumber. There are 
no large stocks of fir, and many mills have either 
shut down or have curtailed heavily. 

Log prices are weak, at the reductions made 
effective early in the month. The big loggers are 
not accepting lower offers than $26 for No. 1 
fir, but a considerable number of truck loggers 
with individual small holdings are in distress and 
are willing to make concessions. Importations of 
British Columbia logs reached a total of 17,000,- 
000 feet in March, and while the aggregate was 
not large it had a disturbing effect. 

Red cedar shingles have reached extraordinarily 
low prices, and the market is lifeless. But dealers 
extract some comfort from a report that other 
roofing material seems to be experiencing similar 
difficulties. Demand is slack, even at the present 
figures. 

Red cedar siding is one line of manufacture 
that is showing improvement, the business having 
braced up considerably during the week, particu- 
larly in the demand for straight cars. 

Orders were placed among fir mills this week 
for 12,000,000 feet of regular car material, sills, 
framing, decking, siding and the like, for the 
Western Fruit Express. 

Manufacturers of West Coast box shooks report 
good business. The mills are running steadily, 
since this is the season for manufacturing stock 
so that it may be properly dried and seasoned for 
next year’s business. 

A number of west Coast manufacturers are pre- 
senting a firm front with respect to orders requir- 
ing specified lengths, declining to book them. They 
are holding to the 15 percent rule, in the bundling 
of shorts with long lengths, contending that that 
method of marketing is proper and ought to be 
satisfactory ; moreover, that to yield to the de- 
mand for specified lengths would ultimately result 
in an accumulation of shorts, together with em- 
barrassment and loss. 

At Friday’s meeting of the Seattle Lumbermen’s 
Club, President W. W. Whitman introduced as 
guests Harl H. Houston, district sales manager of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash.; C. E. 
Miller, vice president of the West Oregon Lumber 
Co., Portland ; G. A. Kingsley, West Oregon Lumber 
Co.; B. F. Simmons, of the Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Bordeaux and Malone, Wash. 

G. E. Karlen, of the Schwager-Karlen Lumber 
Co., presided at the wholesalers’ luncheon Thurs- 
day. A brief summary of business conditions was 
given by Roy A. Dailey, Coast representative of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
who recently returned from the East, and a talk 
along similar lines was made by J. E. Morris, of 
the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., who had been in 
New York. 

F. W. Frederick, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., 
was chairman at the luncheon of shingle manu- 


facturers and wholesalers Tuesday, and conducted 
a discussion which dealt with the advisability of 
using zinc-coated nails in the band-sticks of shingle 
bundles. James B. Murray, of the Pacific Mail 
steamship Co., gave a talk in which he showed 
that fully 90 percent of breakage in water trans- 
portation was due to nails pulling out or to broken 
band-sticks. The standing committee on this sub- 
ject, of which Charles C. Hone, of Krauss Bros,, 
is chairman, will continue its investigations into 
the remedies for breakage of shingle bundles. 

R. S. Whiting, secretary shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, left Monday for 
Chicago, on receipt of word that Mrs. Whiting was 
seriously ill in that city. 

S. P. Johns, district sales manager Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., with headquarters at Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Wash., is expected to return from 
an extended eastern trip next week. 

T. B. Parcher, widely known among the lumber- 
men of the west Coast, has become sales manager 
of the Foster-Wyman Lumber Co. 

C. W. Spence, secretary-treasurer of L. H. Ives 
& Co., will leave by the President Madison next 
Monday for Japan and China. He will be absent 
three months investigating trade conditions in 
the Orient, and strengthening his trade connec- 
tions. 

Robert E. Seeley has returned to Seattle after 
an absence of more than a year, to become western 
manager of the Hirsch Lumber Co., of New York 
City. The company, which maintains branches at 
New Orleans, La., Jacksonville, Fla., and Boston, 
Mass., will conduct a general Atlantic coast busi- 
ness from its Coast headquarters. It is one of 
the oldest lumber wholesaling establishments in 
New York. Mr. Seeley enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among west Coast manufacturers, having had ex- 
perience in intercoastal business covering al) 
phases of the fir trade. 

Charles E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, Portland, 
Ore., and also of the China Import & Export Co., 
which handles a large volume of lumber exports 
to the Orient, will sail from Seattle next Monday 
on the President Madison for Japan. 

Quick action attracting unstinted praise of west 
Coast lumbermen is given in the report of the 
manner in which the Brighton Mills Co., at 
Brighton, Ore., met a recent emergency. On the 
afternoon of April 8, the entire community of 
Brighton was destroyed by fire, including every 
store and dwelling, and the office of the Brighton 
Mills Co. However, by 8 o’clock on the morning 
of April 9 the Brighton Mills Co. had established 
temporary quarters for housing and feeding the 
150 mill employees and their families, and the mill 
continued operation as usual, 

The Nettleton Lumber Co., thru Alvin Schwager, 
vice president, announces its retirement from the 
wholesale rail trade, in order to concentrate the 
efforts of its entire organization on its manufae- 
turing, cargo and retail business. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 14.—The Chincha discharged about 4,000,- 
000 feet of lumber a week ago at the depot of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Curtis Bay, on the 
south side of the harbor, and other cargoes are to 
follow. She also brought considerable other cargo. 
Col. J. E. Long, in charge of the Baltimore office, 
stated that the business being done is the largest 
in the history of the depot, demand having steadily 
increased. The movement now amounts to about 
10,000,000 feet a month. 

The Missouri, which arrived in Baltimore from 
Havre, France, on April 7, had among other 
freight twenty mahogany logs for the Williamson 
Veneer Co., here. 

Mr. Morrison, representing the timber broker 
firm of Edmiston & Mitchel, of Glasgow, Scotland, 
stopped in Baltimore last week in the course of @ 
tour he is making thru the States. From Baltimore 
it was his intention to go South, returning in about 
three weeks. Among those he conferred with in 
Baltimore was Harvey M. Dickson, secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. Another 
caller was George J. Osgood, general manager of 
Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, Wash.; who was 
accompanied by W. S. Nurenberg, manager of 
the Chicago office. 

Buyers for hardwood concerns are reported to 
be going thru Maryland and picking up all the 
black walnut trees they can secure. According to 
F. W. Besley, State forester, they are offering from 
$50 to more than $100 a tree, according to size 
and quality, and the fear is expressed that the 
species will become practically extinct in a short 
time. 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., which operates 
a large saw and flooring mill plant at Riderwood, 
Ala., is moving this week to the fifteenth floor of 
the new 20-story Citizens’ National Bank Build 
ing. The officers of the Jackson company state 
that the inquiry is not as active as it was early 
in the year, and that the movement of lumber is 
being kept up only because of the large number of 
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orders taken some time ago. Its Riderwood plant 
igs running at full capacity. 

M. S. Baer, of the hardwood firm of Richard 
P. Baer & Co., returned last Monday from a wedding 
tour. Mr. Baer says that he spent about one month 
each in Italy and France, the rest of the time being 
divided between Germany, Holland and England. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 15.—Persistent cold and stormy weather is 
generally blamed for the quietness now prevailing 
in the New England lumber market. Distributers 
here are losing enough normal business to make up 
for the extra good trade of the early winter. The 
market for eastern spruce continues quiet and con- 
cessions from the base price are becoming more 
numerous and important. For random lengths also 
the market looks somewhat easier than it was a 
week ago. Spruce and hemlock boards are in mod- 
erate demand only, but they continue quite steady 
in price, as stocks in first hands are light. Lath 
have again declined. Orders for cedar shingles 
are scarce. Southern roofers are being offered for 
rather less. The demand for hardwoods is hardly 
so good as it was hoped it would be in April. 

February exports of forest products at Boston 
were valued at $95,815. This includes lumber 
valued at $4,727 and manufactures of wood 
valued at $91,088. 

Lumber arrivals: Hidsborg, Axim, West Africa, 
1,000 mahogany logs, Palmer & Parker Co. R. W. 
Hendry, Halifax, N. S., 210,549 feet spruce, 
Blanchard Lumber Co. Robin Goodfellow, Van- 
couver, B. C., 122,614 feet Douglas fir to order. 

Fred C. Ayer, the Charlestown lumber dealer, 
who has been dangerously ill this spring, is now 
reported well along on the road to recovery. 

H. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 
also is reported to be making a good recovery. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 15.—The lumber market here has shown 
no change from last week, altho the better weather 
of the last few days has stimulated buying from 
all parts of the country. Demand continues about 
the same as last week, with the shortage yet pre- 
vailing in No. 2 common southern pine boards. 
Shipments are coming out slowly in some quarters, 
on account of stocks not being dry. Retail yards 
are getting busy. 

Recent floods in the vicinity of Meyersdale, Pa., 
put out of commission for at least thirty days the 
plant of the Kendall Lumber Co., in Somerset 
County. The loss to the company, in which 
Congressman Samuel A. Kendall is a heavy stock- 
holder and in which several Pittsburghers are in- 
terested, is estimated at about $30,000. Several 
weeks will be required to make repairs. The lum- 
ber railroad, which is thirty-nine miles long, was 
seriously damaged by the flood. From Crelling, 
Md., to Shaffer, W. Va., the two terminals of the 
road, thirty-three of its thirty-four bridges were 
swept away. The damage to the plant threw about 
300 men out of work. 

Boy Scouts of Williamsport, Pa., will aid in 
preventing forest fires in that region this summer 
as a conservation measure, in codperation with 
Homer Metzger, district forester of the Tiadaghton 
district, in which Williamsport is situated. A 
Boy Scout fire fighting patrol will be formed, tak- 
ing in members of every troop in the city. This 
patrol will cover a section of the forest on Bald 
EKagle range, near Williamsport, during the entire 
danger season, A different group will maintain 
the patrol over every week-end, so that the area 
several miles south of Williamsport will be guarded 
thruout the season. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 14.—The Philadelphia retail trade is ex- 
ceptionally busy, only a very few yards reporting 
a slight let-up in orders. The local yards have 
large stocks, having bought large amounts, and 
are getting shipments better than they had been 
expected. Great blocks of lumber are daily arriv- 
ing. Large orders have been given out by the con- 
tractors, but many of their operations have not 
reached the point where they can take the entire 
amount of stock purchased. Until some of the 
larger contractors can get under way, the yards 
will have a hard job finding space to take care of 
incoming lumber. In the suburban sections a great 
amount of work is being done. Generally the 
outlying districts are busy. ‘The real estate men 
report a slight falling-off in selling homes. The 
yards over in New Jersey are doing a nice busi- 
ness and are buying regularly. Transit cars have 
been bought freely by them and they appear to 
have enough business to carry them well into the 
Summer months. The fact that many of the yards 
are still buying indicates that they have a lot of 
confidence in future demand and in prices. Some 
items are very firm, while others are lower. The 
volume of business booked last week has been very 
g00d, but retailers state that, while they are doing 


a great amount of estimating, contractors are not 
placing as many orders as they did previously. 

Some items of gouthern pine are strong, while 
others are a trifle weaker. Longleaf, kiln dried, 
1x3-inch flooring is being sold to the yards about 
as follows: Bé&better, $66; No. 1 common, $56; 
No. 2 common, $31, and No. 3 common, $22. Ceil- 
ing, siding and fencing demand is fair, and prices 
are unchanged. Roofers are holding up, the follow- 
ing prices being quoted on D2S&CM: 1x6-inch, 
$31; 1x8-inch, $32; 1x10-inch D2 or 4S to %-inch, 
$32.50, and 1x12-inch, $33. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 12.—Market and weather conditions alike 
have changed little in the last seven days. Prices 
are stationary. Extreme low water is still delay- 
ing the spring river drives and causing not a little 
embarrassment in the matter of log supply to 
numerous mills. One of these is the Panhandle 
Lumber Co.’s big mill at Ione, which was to have 
started the first of this month. The company is 
building a large addition to its present dry shed, 
and the planing mill is also being enlarged. 

John Humbird, general manager Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Chemainus, B. C., spent sev- 
eral days in Spokane this week. , 

E. D. Hamacker, of the Duffy-Hamacker Lum- 
ber Co., and E. B. De Voe, of the Bert R. West 
Lumber Co., expect to spend several days this 
week on a trip into British Columbia. 

Beecher Hitchcock, of Sandpoint, Idaho, presi- 
dent of the Western Red Cedar Association, was 
a Spokane visitor this week. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary Associated Indus- 
tries of the Inland Empire, was the speaker at the 
weekly luncheon of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club 
yesterday noon. Mr. Reynolds gave a lot of 
valuable data relating to the growth of the lumber 
industry in Washington and Idaho, and also to the 
industrial progress of Spokane. 

H. L. Masterson, secretary-treasurer National 
Builders’ Bureau, of Spokane, left on an eastern 
business trip. Much of his time will be spent 
around the Indianapolis (Ind.) headquarters of the 


company. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 12.—Market conditions are reported un- 
satisfactory by both fir and pine interests, and pro- 
duction is slowed down. However, the total vol- 
ume of business is quite considerable. The Japa- 
nese have not yet reéntered the market again on a 
large scale, but some business is being placed and 
as a whole the export business is about normal. 

Robert E. Strahorn, of Spokane, Wash., was in 
Portland this week placing orders for equipment 
for the Oregon, California & Eastern railroad, run- 
ning between Sprague River and Klamath Falls, 
southern Oregon. This railroad has opened up a 
vast district of virgin timber owned by the In- 
dians. On May 15 the Federal Government will 
sell a billion feet now in the hands of the Indians, 
and Mr. Strahorn reports that many eastern buy- 
ers have been in there looking over the situation. 
He says that the opening up of this timber will 
mean the installation of a number of large saw- 
mills. The requirements are that the timber now 
to be sold be harvested within the next ten or 
twenty years. Sprague River, he says, will be a 
big lumber shipping center, and extensive terminal 
facilities are planned there. 

An announcement was sent out under date of 
April 1, to the effect that the Carlisle Lumber Co. 
has succeeded the Carlisle-Pennell Lumber Co., 
acquired all of its properties, assets etc. and as- 
sumed its obligations. The general office will be 
located at Onalaska, Wash. Sales will be handled 
as formerly by the Carlisle Sales Co., Portland. 
William Carlisle is president. 

Russell Hawkins, president Whitney Co. (Ltd.) 
passed thru Portland during the week on his way 
from Garibaldi, Ore., to Washington, D. C., to 
consult with the Federal Government in regard to 
further harbor improvements at Tillamook Bay. 

George B. McLeod, of the Hammond Lumber Co., 
left for San Francisco today on a business trip. 
The company is now discontinuing operations at 
its logging camps on the Kerry line on the Oregon 
side of the Columbia River, and is shifting across 
the river to back of Kelso, Wash., where it has a 
stand of about 160,000,000 feet of fir to be logged. 

H. P. Edward, of the Gerlinger Lumber Co., has 
gone to California on a business trip. He plans to 
visit San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Reid Hubbard, manager Eastern Railway & Lum- 
ber Co., of Centralia, Wash., was in Portland yes- 
terday enroute home from a trip to California. 

Otis W. Shepard, of Shepard & Morse Lumber 
Co., Boston, Mass., was in Portland last week. 

Mr. and Mrs, C. C. Patrick are receiving con- 
gratulations on the arrival of a baby boy in the 
family. 

The American By-Products Corporation, of which 
Henry C. Prudhomme, of this city, is secretary 
and general manager, has purchased one thousand 
acres of land a mile north of Kelso, Wash., where 
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White Pine , 


Let us quote you ona 
sample car, rough dry, 
or worked to pattern. 


PacificStates Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, . . WASHINGTON 


AGENTS: 


S.B.Marvin, - 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago | 
G.A. Jones, 706 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Joseph Lean. - - P. O. Box 774, Omaha 
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FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
BVERaTT, WASH, 


We Talk Quality 


because we are sute of our ground. For 
many years we have catered to the Eastern 
trade. ‘Today we’re setting the pace for 
quality and value in 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Vertical WTR STEPPING fitty 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 





and we want you to share in the selling 
possibilities of our products. Remember 
we brand all of our uppers ‘‘ Electric 
Brand’’. ' 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 








Pine Zone 
Lumber Company 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


our Western 
Specialty WHITE 
>PINE 


SHOP AND jij 
SELECTS 


If you want 
superior plank 
and grades 


WRITE OR WIRE FOR QUOTATIONS | 


MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 

lands” by Henry Solon Graves telis how. 5 

= Americar) Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
rn St., Chicago, III. 
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The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Western 


—> WHITE 
___PINE 


Dry Selects 








General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
* and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 





PACIF IC COAST 


LUMBER 

SHINGLES 
SIDING 
LATH 








Try us on 
Mixed Orders 
you'll like our 

Quality and 


718-19-20-21 White Bldg. 
S. L. Johnson, Manager 


r 


Seattle, Wash. 








We are Manufacturers of 7 
Idaho and te? < 
Western PINE 
and Specialize in 
DT tear SASH BLANKS 
4 Inquiries DOOR STILES 
——- AND CASINGS 
i cut to Length. 
_ | Robbins LumberCo. 
: ae COLVILLE, WASH. a 








LONG FIR TIMBERS 


We cut ’em to size required by architects, 
engineers, railroads or industrial plants. 
Also SHORT CEILING, SHORT SIDING, 
PORCH RAIL and GENERAL YARD STOCK 


Now is a good time to try our Mixed Car 
Service in anything you require in 


FIR — HEMLOCK — CEDAR 


John D. Collins white Building. 
SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 





























MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 


lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 


it will develop a deposit of lignite coal, estimated 
at 20,000,000 tons. ‘The coal will be reduced in 
a 250-ton unit of the Gorden multiple-unit retort. 
For the purpose of establishing the practicability 
of utilizing the retort for distilling waste wood, 
the plant will be given a thoro test with sawdust 
and ground wood. 

During Forest Protection Week of 1924, ending 
April 28, a most strenuous campaign will be waged 
to arouse the public to the necessity of saving and 
conserving forest resources. 

Horace J. Nelson, former chief accountant of 
the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore., re- 
turned a few days ago from South Africa, where 
he has been working in the Mormon mission. He 
has written from Utah to a friend in Portland, 
telling of his experiences. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


April 12.—No improvement is so far noted in 
the cargo market. The receipts are rolling in 
about as usual, and while some sellers are holding 
off, there is just enough sacrificing to keep the 
market depressed. Advance figures show January 
coastwise receipts of 98,067,675 feet lumber; 22,- 
123,450 lath; 11,370,750 shingles; 47,775 shakes ; 
323,895 lineal feet poles; 14,609 ties and 941 
posts, a total equivalent to 105,699,452 board feet, 
as compared with 104,062,625 feet for January, 
1923. There were also received 79,200 feet from 
the Atlantic coast, and 7,732,708 feet of lumber, 
1,000,000 shingles, 898,000 lath and 7,106 poles 
from foreign sources, mostly from Canada. The 
city’s building operations continue on an even 
pace. Up to the close of business at today noon, 
2,100 permits, with a total valuation of $6,150,000, 
have been issued. On two days of this month, 
separate permits for $1,000,000 were issued. Dur- 
ing 1923, sufficient lumber was brought into Los 
Angeles harbor in 1923 to build 202,000 5-room 
bungalows. In other words, lumber boats brought 
in last year the equivalent of 554 bungalows a day. 
It is estimated that about 30 percent of it went 
into other sections of California and into Arizona. 
However, out of the total of 2,021,336,321 board 
feet, 1,414,936,000 board feet remained in this 
city. Of the lumber that remained in Los Angeles, 
most went into dwellings. Granting that 25 
percent was used for other purposes, there still 
remained 1,060,976,000 board feet. This was 
enough to construct 106,000 five-room bungalows. 
At the rate lumber is coming into Los Angeles 
at present, 1924 will run close to 3,000,000,000 
board feet. The demand for lumber in all the 
communities in southern California outside the city 
of Los Angeles is increasing in direct proportion 
to the demand in Los Angeles. 

The local offices of Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 
report a steady improvement of shipping to the 
Arizona market, this being attributed to more 
active mining in that State. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 12.—A shortage of ships is given as one of 
the reasons for shutdowns, as the mills are finding 
it difficult to export the orders they have. Lumber- 
men on the harbor regard the slackening of 
Japanese trade as due to the inability of the ports 
of Japan to accommodate the large shipments 
which have been pouring in, and not to a decreas- 
ing demand for reconstruction material. The mar- 
ket is expected to come up again as soon as facil- 
ities are increased at these ports. 

Cargoes this week are: Donovan Lumber Co., 
William Donovan, 1,500,000 feet, California ; Samoa, 
1,200,000 feet, California; Trinidad, 700,000 feet, 
California. Anderson & Middleton and Wilson 
Bros., Fukuyu Maru, 3,000,000 feet—shifted to 
Columbia River to complete cargo for the Orient; 
North Western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, Trinidad, 
250,000 feet, California. 

The Grays Harbor Lumber Co., which resumed 
operations late in March, has added a night shift, 
and the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., which was 
down for about thirty days, has started up again. 

The Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. closed 
down April 12 for ten days for the purpose of in- 
stalling a new feed engine and repairing the edger. 
The shingle mill is down for eight days, and after- 
ward will run without interruption. 

In line with other mills which are taking advan- 
tage of the slackening demand to shut down for 
repairs, the Mumbe Shingle Co., of Malone, has 
announced a prolonged shutdown. The National 
camp has already shut down, and the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Hoquiam, is sched- 
uled to close April 15. 

Construction of a new general office adjoining 
its lumber and door mill has been started by the 
Schafer Bros. Lumber Co., of Montesano. 

The new Hotel Emerson, at Hoquiam, which is 
to be opened April 30, has made a general use of 
native Washington fir. The lobby and grill rooms 
have large panels stained silver gray. 

It is announced by Alex. Polson, president Polson 
Logging Co. and of the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 


Shingle Co., that the factory of the Arquetite 
Products Co. will soon be ready to operate. Its 
product will be a building material, Arquetite, 
manufactured from waste, such as sawdust. The 
product has been thoroly tested. 

A new 115-ton Mallet engine, purchased from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, hag 
been added to the equipment of the railway of the 
Clemons Logging Co., a Weyerhaeuser concern. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 12.—The sawmills and shingle mills of 
Everett have curtailed generally to the extent of 
rnuning only four days a week, the operations being 
closed on Fridays and Saturdays. Logging opera- 
tions in Snohomish County have slowed up about 
3314 percent. Loggers running six sides have cur- 
tailed to four, and those running three sides are 
now operating only two. Log prices are weak on 
the basis of the reduction made early in the month. 
Local building is active, with a good demand for 
materials of all kinds. The present year will show 
a large total for Everett, and probably will eclipse 
all previous records. Export lumber business is 
quiet. During the week the Japanese steamer 
Meiwu Marw arrived from Seattle and loaded part 
cargo, before proceeding to Vancouver, B. C. The 
steam schooner Everett sailed Wednesday for San 
Pedro with 2,000,000 feet of lumber, of which 
1,500,000 feet was loaded here. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


April 12.—The sawmill of the Hobart Estate 
Co., at Hobart Mills, Nevada County, started 
Wednesday, the earliest date for opening spring 
operations since 1901. The company has had its 
lumber camps open for two weeks and the mill 
pond is full. The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., at 
Susanville, expects this year’s output to reach 
25,000,000 boxes for the citrus industry, according 
to E. B. Birmingham, resident manager. The 
Verdi Lumber Co., operating on the eastern Sierra 
slopes out of Reno, Nev., has started preliminary 
work, but there is still considerable snow on the 
ground in that region. At Loyalton, the season is 
well under way, with five hundred men employed. 
Approximately 4,000,000 feet of timber are avail- 
able for the Loyalton mill. 

E. J. Shinn, of H. D. Shinn & Son, fruit growers 
and packers, Woodbridge, San Joaquin County, has 
announced that the firm will immediately erect a 
small sawmill. 

Citizens of Alturas have approved plans for 
financing the proposed box factory there. Charles 
Moran, owner Nevada-California-Oregon Railroad, 
has taken $5,000 of stock. The same amount will 
be taken by T. W. Pheneger, of Klamath Falls. A 
site has been offered by Mr. Moran’s railroad, which 
will accept stock in payment. Alturas residents ex- 
pect to subscribe $20,000. The project has been 
incorporated under the name of Alturas Lumber & 
Box Co. 

W. A. Pickering, of Kansas City, was in Klamath 
Falls last week and his visit started speculation 
regarding operations by him in that district. A 
new mill will be built on his holdings near Macdoel, 
Calif., to tap the timber stand in that district. 
The mill will be a double band with a capacity of 
about 100,000 feet a day. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has just purchased 
two crawler-type tractors for use in decking. 

The forest rangers of the Modoc Plumas and 
Lassen national forests convened at Susanville last 
week to discuss plans. 

Advised by his physician to seek a lower altitude, 
Tom C. West, supervisor Klamath national forest, 
will retire soon. He will be succeeded by Fred 
Douthitt, his assistant. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 15.—While some increase of southern pine 
bookings is reported, the week on the whole was 
rather disappointing. Development of really active 
spring demand is still to come. Bad weather is 
getting the blame for its delay. Cypress demand, 
while steady, remained pretty much as it was, 
while the southern hardwoods as a group seemed 
a shade quieter if there was any change either way. 
Reports indicate that southern pine quotation held 
fairly steady, cypress prices were firmly maintained 
as usual, but that some of the hardwood items 
weakened a little. Predictions of good buying 
volume, when spring finally hits its stride, persist 
despite the delay in their fulfillment. 

J. W. McWilliams, vice president Bowie Lumber 
Co., left today on a business trip to the west Coast. 
Harry B. ‘Hewes, of the Jeanerette Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., also plans a visit to west Coast enterprises 
in which he is interested, but will first attend the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association an- 
nual in Chicago this week. 

Meridian advices state that the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. has closed its branch offices at Quitman, 
Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., and opened an office 
in Meridian to handle the business formerly trans- 
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acted by the two officers just closed. Walter Free- 
man has been named manager of the new Meridian 
office, it is added, with Jack Stuart as assistant 
manager. 

Cc. S. Williams, of the F. B. Williams Cypress Co. 
and affiliated organizations, leaves with his family 
today for the East. They will sail from New York 
for Europe, where Mr. Williams plans to spend 
most of the summer, returning in August. 

Fritz Wilbert, of A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Co., was reélected mayor of Plaquemine, 
La., last Tuesday. Mr. Wilbert is a son of Capt. 
Frederic Wilbert, president Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 14.—Altho the market is firm, with prices 
fairly steady, demand is admittedly below expecta- 
tions. In fact, the call for southern pine the last 
several days has been rather slow. Production 
is not being pushed very vigorously at a number 
of mills, due largely to lagging demand. The 
weather has improved very materially, and loggers 
are not experiencing much difficulty except here 
and there in flat areas. There is a good supply 
of railroad cars for shipping, also a good supply 
of labor. The shipments have been going forward 
in fairly good volume. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


April 15.—Orders are not as numerous as they 
were six weeks ago, yet taking the State as a 
whole a good deal of hardwood is being shipped 
by the mills. Buying is not on as large a scale 
as it was earlier in the year, and yet there is more 
trading activity than at times last year. Even 
with inquiries and orders less numerous, there has 
been little or no recession in prices. That is due, 
for one thing, to the fact that many mills disposed 





the Beaumont dock and wharf board, and as a 
director of the Beaumont Chamber of Commerce. 
His retirement took away much enthusiasm pro- 
duced by announcement that the next Texas 
annual had been secured for Beaumont. He is the 
only Beaumont lumberman who has been president 
of a national lumbermen’s organization. One of 
his notable achievements was the transference to 
Beaumont of the southern terminus of the Trans- 
marine Steamship line, which means that lumber 
and timbers destined for New York enjoy an all- 
water rate. Actual transfer of the terminus will 
probably be made May 1. Mr. Woodhead was, pos- 
sibly, more than any other one man, responsible 
for the bond issue of $2,000,000 which made pos- 
sible the extension of the municipal docks and the 
building of new warehouses. He is now urging a 
$4,000,000 bond issue for dock and waterfront im- 
provements. Mr. Woodhead needs more time for 
his vast personal business interests. His resigna- 
tions were accepted, with the understanding that 
when he is needed he will again be called upon to 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 15.—As had been expected in trade circles, 
cuts of $1 to $2 have been announced in quotations 
on northern pine. Practically all items, apart from 
No. 1 common boards and a few items of fencing, 
are affected. Shop in 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 has been 
cut $3. Operators reported a steady demand from 
retail yards in Duluth and in towns over the dis- 
trict for mixed cars of northern pine material, and 
advices have been to the effect that spring build- 
ing projects are attaining good momentum. In 
view of the generally light stocks being carried in 
retail yards, conditions in the trade are regarded 
as distinctly healthy. A slight improvement in 
inquiry for box lumber has been reported recently, 
and orders from Chicago, Milwaukee and some 
other _ middlewestern 








What is left of a unique logging railroad, built in the early ’80s to transport 
logs from lumber camps in the Sierra Nevada Mountains to a sawmill 
near Truckee, Calif. 





points are expected to re- 
sult. Jobbers have ex- 
pressed disappointment 
over the absence of east- 
ern buyers in the north- 
ern pine market. It is 
claimed that no orders of 
any moment have been 
placed from down that 
way as yet. The recent 
cut of $1.50 in the water 
freight rate on Coast ma- 
terial is claimed to have 
given the western inter- 
ests a substantial ad- 
vantage. 


Practically all interests 
in -northern Minnesota 
have completed their 
woods operations for the 
season, and logs are now 
being moved in large vol- 
ume to mills. Operators 
generally are veering 
around to the opinion 





of their dry stock when business was on a larger 
scale. 

General offices of the Steele Wallace Corporation, 
of New York, are to be established at Richwood, 
W. Va., according to an announcement made by 
H. H. Steele, a former resident of Richwood. This 
company is engaged in the manufacture of clothes 
pins and trays and operates factories at Richwood 
and at Escanaba, Mich. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 14.—The southern pine market in the 
Beaumont-Orange territory can not be said to have 
shown any decided improvement, but there has been 
no falling off in prices, altho unfavorable weather 
has somewhat delayed building demand. Manu- 
facturers are showing a tendency to sell items on 
which they are long, while they are demanding 
higher prices on items which they have to get 
ready for shipment. Rains almost daily have pre- 
vented the woods in the east Texas-west Louisiana 
milling section from drying but no mills are down 
because of bad logging conditions. There has 
been a slight price recession in common oak, which 
has heretofore been held steady by demand from 
flooring factories. The advance in ocean freight 
rates since Jan. 1 has also had a softening effect 
on this item, and the other contributing cause is 
the preference of flooring interests for lower grades. 
There is also a slight recession in price on common 
and better sap gum, which are moving in smaller 
quantities. Automobile woods continue in good 
demand at their previous price levels, while rail- 
Toads are manifesting slightly more interest in 
timbers and ties and are offering satisfactory 
Prices. Exports of sawn timbers, both southern 
Pine and hardwood, continue comparatively brisk 
from the Sabine district ports. 

Ben S. Woodhead has retired as chairman of 


that the shortage of logs, 
at least so far as the larger sawmill companies are 
concerned, will not be as great as had been figured 
on. Some mills that depend upon custom logs for 
substantial proportions of their season’s supplies 
will be admittedly short, but can draw upon reserve 
stocks. 

Retailers and interior finish manufacturers on 
this market are counting upon deriving substantial 
benefit from the recent Duluth building trade show. 
Among the exhibitors were the Scott-Graff Lumber 
Co., the Hill Lumber Co., the Duluth Lumber Co., 
the General Flooring Co. and the Wood Conversion 
Co., of Cloquet, Minn. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


April 15.—Due to recent heavy trains, timber 
tracts in the Southeast are soaked and production 
has fallen off to a marked degree. Shipments also 
have declined considerably. The southern pine 
market remains more or less quiet. Tho building 
items are in fair demand, recent rains have slowed 
up outdoor work and seriously affected the market. 
Stocks in mill yards are fairly good, but the mills 
have plenty of orders. Retailers are buying com- 
paratively little, as they also have accumulated 
fairly large stocks. Such buying as retail yards are 
doing is for immediate needs and of rather small 
quantities. The prospect of an easing up in prices 
also seems to be causing some retailers to hold off. 

In building items roofers, flooring and ceiling 
lumber and kiln dried finish are fairly active, tho 
there is room for a great deal of improvement. 
Roofers have eased off again, and are about 50 
cents to $1 less than the quotations in the latter 
part of March. The demand, however, is slowly 
improving. Present price for 1x6, No. 1 common, 
f. o. b., at the mills, is about $35, with No. 2 com- 
mon quoted at around $25 to $25.50. For 1x8- 
inch roofers, No. 2 common, the average is around 
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hee sere een Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 
Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tel. Harrison 1295 














COOS BAY 
LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Douglas Fir and 
Port Orford Cedar 


Sawmills, Marshfield, Oregon 
Distributing Plant—Bay Point, Cal. 
Annual Production 
200,000,000 Feet 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1000 Balfour Building, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 
806 Central Building 
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Clover Valley 


Lumber Co.,°"Cx™ 








MAC ARTHUR & KAUFFMAN 


SHELDON BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SUGAR and WHITE PINE 


Our specialty for 15 years. Write for prices. 








Machine Molder Practice 


A manual on molder work, the operation and 
superintendence of the molding machine. 
lished by a practical woodworker who traveled 
many thousands of miles to gatherthe ncoeeay 
inforenagien. Bound in Red Leather. $2.50, 
postpaid. 
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$26, tho many of the smaller mills are quoting as 
low as $25. 

Slight declines in prices for some of the grades 
of rough kiln dried finish lumber also are noted, 
tho the surfaced finish appears to have advanced 
a little. For instance, quotations for the B&better 
grade of rough finish, 1x6- to 12-inch, average 
around $47, compared with $48 ten days ago. 
B&better surfaced, 1x6- to 12-inch, is about $61, 
an increase of $1 over ten days ago. 

After advancing $2 to $2.50 two weeks ago, the 
B&better grade of flooring, 1x4-inch, has declined 
again an average of about $2, and is quoted at 
around $44.50. The No. 1 common grade has ad- 
vanced a little, averaging $40.50 for 1x4 inch. 
No. 2 and No. 3 common grades are substantially 
the same, $19.50 to $20 and about $14, No. 3 
showing a slight advance. 

B&better ceiling appears to be holding fairly 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 


Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 


Mills: - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
Robert S. Burnside, 749 Railway Exch. Bldg. 


Old 
Growth 














Now’s the Time to Try | 


| H.J. Anderson 
Lumber Co. 


OUR SPECIALTIES : 

Pacific Coast Hemlock 
Mouldings, Window Frame Jambs 
Casings, Stools, Door Jambs, Etc. 

Main Office: 
No. 1106-1107 Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Mail Address, ’ Cable Address, 
lL P.O. Box 1058 HJAND 
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Geo. T. Quality 
MICKLE 
Service Lumber Co. 


Lumber Specialists 
Rail and Cargo 
DOUGLAS FIR 


SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


411-417 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











stable, $39 to $40 for %4x4-inch, and about $46 
for 1x4-inch. The common grades of 1x4-inch, 
however, have declined, the Atlanta quotation of 
$41 to $41.50 showing a decline in No. 1 common 
of nearly $5. No. 2 common, however, has eased 
off only about $1 to $1.50, running $20 to $20.50. 

A fairly good demand for better grades of sur- 
faced boards is reported, with prices showing a 
strong tendency, and marked price advances noted 
for most dimensions, increases average $3 to $5. 

Railroads continue among the heavier buyers in 
the southeastern territory, with inquiries from this 
source quite active and resulting a good volume of 
sales. Farmers also are buying much better this 
season than last year, with the retailers in the 
smaller towns and communities reporting an active 
demand. Cotton advanced 4 or 5 cents last month. 
A fair amount of export trade in both hardwood 
and pine is reported out of the Southeastern ports, 
principally Pensacola, Savannah and Jacksonville, 
with the larger mills again throwing several items 
into the export market. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


April 14.—The market remains practically un- 
changed since last week. Interior and export de- 
mand shows slight improvement, with no corre- 
sponding improvement in prices. It is generally 
expected that more life will develop in the very 
near future. 

R. D. Walker, of Walker Lumber Co., Mobile, 
Ala., and Mr. Fay, purchasing agent for the 
Standard Steel Car Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
cently visited local mills. J. W. Durel, of the 
Hillcoat-Durel Lumber Co., exporter, of New Or- 
leans, called on mills heré last week. E. B. Far- 
rell, traffic manager, Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, spent a few days 
here also. 

Frank G. Wisner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
has returned from an important mission to Wash- 
ington, D. C. Charles Green, of the company, and 
Mrs. Green reached home Tuesday from New 
York. Jack Sharborough, sales representative, is 
spending six weeks in Ohio and West Virginia, call- 
ing on the trade. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


April 15.—Demand for southern pine has not 
improved, nor have prices increased. Inquiries for 
hardwoods have fallen off somewhat. Good 
weather has brought pine production in eastern 
Texas up to about 90 percent, and hardwood pro- 
duction up to 50 to 80 percent, of normal. Pine 
has been moving about as fast as the mills turned 
it out. Hardwood mills have not over a week’s 
supply of logs in sight. 

Increase in construction activity for Houston 
proper is in prospect. With April half gone build- 
ing permits totaled considerably more than $500,- 
000. One of the most recent is that for a 6-story 
addition to the West Building, owned by the West 
Lumber Co., the production concern of the South 
Texas Lumber Co. 

The annual “Own Your Home” exposition drew 
an unprecedented attendance. About fifty exhib- 
itors participated. The grand prize winner was a 
lumber and home building concern—the W. T. 
Carter Co., and the Carter Investment Co. The 
Fain Carter Home Building Co. took the prize for 
the ‘‘most elaborate’”’ exhibit. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 14.—During last week there have been very 
heavy rains, which has cut production 75 percent 
at the small mills. The tone of the market on 
common framing remains about the same, but piece 
orders in No. 1 common usually carry very good 
prices. Boards are holding up well, and the de- 
mand is good. Taken as a whole, the market seems 
to be about the same as last week. Dealers who 
have bought during last several months are now 
usually insisting on immediate delivery, as most of 
the consuming territory reports good weather, and 
stocks moving out of the yards in a satisfactory 


"JACKSON, MISS. 


April 15.—Southern pine prices have remained 
firm. Orders, production and shipments in this 
section have practically balanced; stocks, there- 
fore, remained unusually low. The demand is 
heavier from some sections than others. The 
weather in this section is warm but heavy rainfall 
is causing lumber to dry slowly. Small mills are 
not able to operate yet. The demand is heaviest 
for yard and shed stock. Car material market is 
not very active. 


Local manufacturers of hardwood report the 


market still rather quiet. Altho the automobile 
industry is reported to have a surplus of cars, no 
let-up in buying has been noticed from this source. 
Flooring factories are taking oak in large quan- 
tities. Millwork plants are buying in larger 
volume. Logging conditions in this section are 
bad, and logs are scarce. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


April 15.—With lumber workers crowding into 
the towns and cities of the Province after a season 
in the woods, a lumber firm of northern Ontario 
proposes to bring from Great Britain seventy-five 
lumber workers. Stated a Government official, “I 
do not know what the company proposes to do 
with the men but it seems remarkable that it 
should go to Scotland for lumber workers in 
March.” 

The C. A. Brown Co.’s sawmill at Falisbury, N. 
B., was put in operation this week for a cut of 
lath. TT. R. Campbell’s mill is running steadily 
and cutting about a carload of lumber a day. 

Objection is again being made by the Dominions 
to the use of foreign materials by the British Em- 
pire Exhibition. A long controversy on this sub- 
ject was opened over a year ago by Canada because 
exhibition contractors were using Scandinavian in- 
stead of Canadian lumber. 

The governor general has appointed April 27 to 
May 8 to be observed as “Save the Forest Week.” 

The Fraser Co. (Ltd.). Frederickton, N. B., has 
secured control of the entire output of lumber in 
the Tobique River this year. Upward of twenty 
million feet cut by Stetson Cutler & Co., St. John, 
have been purchased which with the Fraser cut 
will make a total of nearly 30,000,000 feet to be 
manufactured at the mill at Plaster Rock. The 
Fraser company is erecting a new shingle mill 
about a mile down the Tobique River from Plaster 


Rock. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 15.—The lumber market is showing steady 
improvement so far as demand is concerned, but 
competition for business is keeping prices somewhat 
unsettled. The South continues to be the best mar- 
ket. Inquiry from the middle West and the Hast is 
growing, and the indications are that there will be 
a heavy increase in demand before the end of the 
month, 

J. W. Link, vice president and general manager, 
and Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager, of 
the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., were visiting 
John Hatcher, local agent of the Kirby mills, last 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Bowman, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank N. Daniels, will sail June 28 on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam to visit Paris, Naples, Florence, Rome, 
Switzerland, Holland and England, returning home 
in August. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 14.—Lumber trade conditions in Ontario 
are not quite so uncertain as they were a fortnight 
ago. The encouraging outlook for production in 
northern Ontario is materializing in definite as- 
surances of a plentiful supply of logs for practically 
all of the northern Ontario mills. The actual cut 
of the winter’s operations will be probably as large 
as last year, and the quantity reaching the mills 
will be considerably larger as important portions 
of last year’s cuts were hung up in the streams. 
Prices for most lines seem to be fairly well estab- 
lished now for the season’s trade, provided, of 
course, that demand runs a normal course. Owing 
to bad weather, trade has been held up. LHastern 
spruce mills report some very good sales at their 
prices. Demand for best grade of white pine is: 
not so brisk. 

The A. E. Gordon Lumber Co., Toronto, has pur- 
chased the entire season’s output of hemlock from 
Weismiller Bros., Bala, Ont. The output will be 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 feet. 

It is reported that the extensive sawmill and 
timber interests acquired about three years ago 
from Manley Chew, of Midland, Ont., by G. Mason 
& Co. have reverted to Mr. Chew and that he will 
operate on a large scale during the coming season. 

A number of important changes in the staff of 
the Cleveland-Sarnia Sawmills Co. (Ltd.), Sarnia, 
Ont., have been made owing to the death of Gen- 
eral Manager E. C. Barre. The new appointments 
are: General manager, W. A. Saurwein; assistant 
manager, H. C. Sietman; shipping superintendent, 
J. A. Burge; traveling salesman, William Thibo- 
deau. 

Lewis Hill, Huntsville, Ont., who lost his plan- 
ing mill by fire in 1921, will rebuild. He will in- 
stal additional machinery and will also put in a 
dry kiln. 

W. C. Edwards & Co., Ottawa, Ont., is opening’ 
an office at 204 Federal Building, Toronto, in 
charge of George W. Coyles, who was formerly 
manager of the company’s office in New York. 

D. H. Johnston has been appointed eastern 
Canadian representative for the Apex Lumber Co. 
and he has opened an office at 404 Continental Life 
Building, Toronto. 

D. N. MacMillan, Brantford, Ont., has recently 
been appointed to the sales staff of Muir & Kirk- 
patrick (Ltd.), wholesalers, Toronto. 

Jeff Terry, Alf. Clark, Frank Kent & Duke Jobhn- 
ston, who are all members of the Toronto Rotary 
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Club, are looking forward to welcoming the lum- 
bermen who are affiliated with the different Rotary 
Clubs thruout the world at the coming International 
Rotary Convention to be held at Toronto from 
June 16 to 20. Among the members of the con- 
yention host committee is H. J. Terry, who is 
chairman of the hotel committee. D. C. Johnston 
is chairman of the decoration committee and A. E. 
Clark, chairman of the committee on meeting places. 
Other lumbermen are also taking part in the 
preparatory work. 

On April 5, John R. Booth, Canada’s lumber king, 
celebrated his 97th birthday and received congrat- 
ulations from all parts of Canada and from many 
other countries. Mr. Booth is still visiting his 
extensive manufacturing operations in Ottawa 
daily and is enjoying good health. 

J. C. Scofield, Windsor, Ont., has returned from 
a pleasant trip to Florida, where he spent part of 
the winter with his wife and daughter. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 15.—There has not been the activity in 
demand so far that was expected, but it is such 
as to hold prices firm on the same level as for the 
last few weeks. The weather is breaking, and the 
little mills are able to increase their output and 
move their lumber to shipping points. There is 
considerable hardwood lumber being cut, as both 
large and small mills have enjoyed a good demand 
for hardwoods, either green from the saw or dry 
stock, and this has enabled mills to cut only to 
orders on their pine timber, and work strong on 
hardwood. 

The C. G. Watson Lumber Co., Seminary, Miss., 
has acquired a good supply of both hardwood and 
pine logs and placed its mill in steady operation. 

The Southern Lumber & Timber Co., which re- 
cently closed a deal with the Dantzler interests 
for more than 50,000 acres of timber lands in 
southern Mississippi, is now engaged in working 
out the details of the trade and will soon be 
ready to announce the location of the large mill 
it expects to erect. This sale puts into the 
hands of actual operators the last body of longleaf 
pine timber in southern Mississippi. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 14.—Demand for southern pine was very 
light during the week. Production is in excess of 
orders and shipments. Stocks are reported much 
larger in this section, with a surplus of some items, 
especially remilled stock. The yards seemingly are 
earrying ample stocks and are inclined to buy only 
for replacement. Business is placed only to cover 
orders actually booked, and at concessions if they 
can possibly be obtained. 

Demand for shed stock, all items and grades, was 
lighter. Orders for the most part were for mixed 
cars. Mills are in need of orders for 4-inch, B&bet- 
ter and No. 1 common flooring; No. 2 common is 
moving freely. The average price of 4-inch, B&bet- 
ter flooring is now $44, to the wholesale trade, a 
decline of 50 cents since last week. No. 1 common 
is slow to move at an average price of $39, mill. 
Considerable variation on quotations for this grade 
is noted, ranging from $36 to $42. No. 2 common 
maintains an average of $19 on straight cars. 
Sales direct and to the retail trade are made at 
$20 and $21. Usual demand for No. 3 common con- 
tinues, with no material change in price, the larger 
mills obtaining $14, f. o. b. cars mill. B&better 
3-inch flooring averages $55.50, selling at $53 to 
$57.50. No. 1 common is not as strong, having 
declined $1, making the average price $42.50. No. 
2 common is about the same price as 4-inch. There 
is very little call for No. 3 common and price is un- 
changed. No. 2 common, 6-inch, averages $24; 
No. 3 common, $17. Demand for resawn ceiling is 
light. Several remilling plants have their storage 
sheds filled and are making concessions, this be- 
ing particularly true with the southern Georgia 
manufacturers. Prices, on an average, are about 
the same as those given last week. Partition sales 
are light, with prices holding close to last week’s 
level. Sales of siding, both novelty and square 
edge, did not equal those of last week. Prices are 
holding steady, No. 1 common novelty siding is 
quoted at $39 to $40; No. 2 common, $23 to $25. 

Demand for roofers strengthened a little during 
the week, and in some instances prices obtained 
were 50 cents higher than those in effect last week. 
As a result of improvement in the weather, both 
production and hauling has been increased. De- 
mand for boards is somewhat slow, but prices do 
not show any material change. 

Northern demand for kiln dried finish has im- 
proved, while that from Florida is not as strong. 
ag on 1x6-12-inch, B&better, D4S, is $32, mill 
asis, 

Demand for small dimension continues firm, 
2x4's, No. 2 common and better, D4S, being mostly 
called for. Prices are $22 for 10- to 16-foot; $23 
for 18-foot and $24 to $25 for 20-foot. Timber 
orders continue to come in fair amount. Prices 
Show very little change. The car companies are 


not buying to any extent, only a few orders having 
been received this week for decking and framing. 
No. 1 common car, siding is, quoted at $34 to $36. 
Very few orders for sawn ties are being received, 
the bulk of the demand being for hewn sap pine 
ties. 

If anything, cypress demand has slowed up. 
Rain in almost all sections of the Southeast has 
curtailed production, and has hurt shipping to a 
marked degree. It has also brought several com- 
plaints on stock that had been loaded when wet. 
Stocks are good and production is more than 
ample for the slack order files. All items are mov- 
ing slowly, the principal demand being for the 
box, shop and factory grades, especially shop and 
box. There has been no change in prices, which 
are as follows f. o. b. mills taking a Live Oak, 
Perry & Gulf freight rate: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
TO .< e dacaun $109.00 $113.00 $115.00 $123.00 
io) 95.00 100.00 105.00 110.00 
Factory select. 65.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 
BD conicnua 40.00 52.00 60.00 67.00 
NO. ania mae 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Ci eee 16.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Clear heart... 100.00 105.00 110.00 115.00 
TE wicew nes 5.00 100.00 105.00 110.00 
| en 85.00 90.00 95.00 100.00 
OG” dae dcdiais 75.00 80.00 85.00 90.00 
OW «sanceas 65.00 72.00 77.00 83.00 
No. 1 common 45.00 50.00 52.00 55.00 
No. 2 common 381.00 33.00 33.00 35.00 


A. T. Stearns, sales manager Cypress Lumber 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla., was a recent visitor in 
Jacksonville. Mr. Stearns has just returned from 
a trip to southern Florida. 

E. L. Chiasson, traffic manager Aycock-Holley 
Lumber Co., Jacksonville, will represent his com- 
pany in Philadelphia (Pa.) territory. 

J. B. Arnold, vice president of J. Ray Arnold 
Lumber Co., Groveland, Fla., and chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, was in Jacksonville this 
week conferring with Traffic Manager J. 8. Farish. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


April 12.—Lumber dealers in San Francisco have 
a very good retail demand. Altho there is not a 
building boom, many wood dwellings are being 
erected. Commission men have a moderate de- 
mand, with Douglas fir selling well around the 
Bay, but some of the retailers are said to be cut- 
ting prices needlessly. Fully twenty steam schoon- 
ers are tied up here, as there is plenty of lumber 
coming into California on other vessels, and more 
would depress prices. 

Export business is quiet, as far as new orders 
are concerned, and Japan is doing very little buy- 
ing. Australian business is light, but fir is being 
used right along. The Redwood Export Co. has not 
placed much business recently. 

George N. Glass, treasurer Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., is at the San Francisco office after a tour of 
the State. With good weather in the mountains, 
new logs are coming in and the larger mill at 
Susanville is now working with a double shift and 
cutting about 200,000 feet a day. The box fac- 
tory is operating with one shift. 

The Madera Sugar Pine Co.’s mill, at Sugar Pine, 
opened for the season April 7, and will make a 
good output while there is water to operate the 
flume. D. C. Birch, sales manager, is in the city. 

The Sugar Pine Lumber Co., this city, is prepar- 
ing for a good season’s cut at Pinedale, and an 
ample supply of logs will be hauled over the 
Minarets & Western Railway. 

T. B. Walker, president Red River Lumber Co., 
has just returned to Minneapolis after spending 
six weeks in California and visiting with Willis J. 
Walker, vice president. The pine mill at Westwood 
is still cutting 650,000 feet a day with two shifts, 
and there is comparatively little dry stock in the 
yards. The dry kilns are busy, and with an order 
file of about 28,000,000 feet shipments are being 
made at the rate of twenty carloads a day. While 
the sash and door interests are not buying in large 
quantities, they will have to come into the market 
later. 

Cc. R. Johnson, president Union Lumber Co., this 
city, has returned from an extensive eastern trip. 
A good output of redwood is being made at Fort 
Bragg, with regular shipments by water to San 
Francisco and San Pedro. The outputs of the Glen 
Blair Redwood Co. and the Mendocino Lumber Co. 
are being handled by the Union interests. 

The Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. is still operating 
with a small output of pines at Susanville, clean- 
ing up the logs remaining from last year. When 
the snow goes off, logging will be pushed and a 
good season’s cut will be made, providing an ample 
supply of box lumber for the factories. Stocks of 
dry lumber are pretty well reduced and there is 
very little pine shop remaining. The lower grades 
of shop have gone largely into cut stock. 

W. I. McKee, of the W. I. McKee Lumber Co., of 
Quincy, Ill., who has been making a tour of the 
Pacific coast, is in the city. 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Fred H. Peschau, of the Parker-Bennett-Kellog 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., transacted business in this 
city during the week. 


W. T. Mullican, sales manager of the McMinn- 
ville Manufacturing Co., McMinnville, Tenn., was a 
Chicago visitor this week. 


W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago representative for the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash., has spent 
several days in the East on a business trip. 


Ralph Hutchins, of the Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co., returned a few days ago from Florida, 
where he has been spending the winter. 


James E. McGrath, of James E. McGrath & Sons, 
Stillwater, Minn., was among the northern lumber- 
men who called on the local trade this week. 


Mark D. Billings, commission dealer in railroad 
ties, lumber. and timbers, has moved his offices 
from 5 South Wabash Avenue to 30 South Michigan 
Boulevard. 


Ralph Bond, formerly vice president of the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co., and later in the bond 
business, is now connected with the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co. 


S. Gillson, sales manager of the John H. 
Kaiser Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis., manufacturer 
of northern hemlock and hardwoods, called on the 
local trade this week. 


R. R. Bailey, president of the W. T. Bailey Lum- 
ber Co., Virginia, Minn., together with his family, 
spent several days of this week in Chicago, com- 
bining business with pleasure. 


H. H. Bishop, sr., president of the Thornton- 
Claney Lumber Co., together with Mrs. Bishop 
and son, returned this week from California, where 
they have spent the last seven weeks. 


F. W. Shepard, of Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of 
the National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, is again at his desk, following an illness 
of about six weeks’ duration. 


D. J. Helstrom, of the W. C. Landon Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis., this week paid a business visit to 
this city. He said that current demand is rather 
slow, but that there is every indication of re- 
newed activity scon. 


Charles F. Carney, manager of the Chicago sales 
office of the International Lumber Co., this week 
went to the company’s operations at International 
Falls, Minn., for the purpose of looking over manu- 
facturing and stock conditions. 


The Chicago sales office of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., Deer Park, Wash., will on May 1 be moved 
from the sixteenth floor of the Conway Building, 
to Room 1440 of the same building. Clyde H. 
Wilson is in charge of this office. 


L. Clark Schermerhorn, prominent retail lumber- 
man of DeKalb, Ill., transacted business in Chicago 
this week. He stated that business in DeKalb 
County is seasonably good, and he looked for an 
active spring and summer. 


J. W. Andes, president of the Tennessee Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., arrived 
in Chicago Thursday, for the purpose of looking 
over prospects for oak flooring and of conferring 
with local sales connections. 


K. W. Bridges, assistant general sales manager 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, 
Miss., was in Chicago this week, conferring with 
the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., which repre- 
sents the Newman concern in this territory. 


William 8S. Winegar, president of the Winegar- 
Gorman Lumber Co., Chicago, passed thru this city 
last Wednesday, accompanied by Mrs. Winegar, on 
their return home to Winegar, Wis., from Florida, 
where they have spent the last four months. 


H. J. L. Pearce, of J. Hanbury & Co. (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, B. C., spent a few days in Chicago 
this week. He was returning to the west Coast, 
after having completed a course in wood properties 
at the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
Wis. 


R. A. Taylor, vice president of the DeSoto 
Hardwood Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., while 
in Chicago this week looking after various busi- 
ness interests, conferred with the Nat Wolfe Lum- 
ber Co., which represents the DeSoto concern in 
this market. 


H. B. Moore, of the J. F. Vernon Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss., made a survey of lumber trade 
conditions and prospects here this week. He said 
that further rains have fallen in the South, with 








the result that manufacturing and especially log- 
ging continues to be restricted. 


James H. Lang, of the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., 
and F. J. Ansley, jr., manager of the Chicago office 
of the L. F. Driver & Co., of Thomasville, Ga., 
railroad material specialists, left Wednesday night 
of this week for French Lick Springs, Ind., for a 
short rest and recreation. 


J. C. Knox, secretary of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Cadillac, Mich., was an 
appreciated caller at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
offices this week. He came to Chicago in order to 
attend the annual convention of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Ted T. Jones, of the T. T. Jones Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent several days of this week 
in Chicago, calling on the trade and attending the 
sessions of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which held its annual convention at 
the Congress Hotel, here, last Thursday and Friday. 


Charles C. Vanlandingham, of the Nat Wolfe 
Lumber Co., left this week for Kansas City, Mo., 
and points south. He expects to spend the next 
three weeks visiting a number of the principal 
southern pine manufacturing centers, for the pur- 
pose of making a thoro survey of manufacturing 
and stock conditions. 

Harry M. Barns has 
been added to the Ex- 
change Sawmills Sales Co. 
sales force in southern 
Kansas, owing to the 
number of “Essco”’ deal- 
ers in that section. Mr, 
Barns, who will have his 
headquarters in Wichita, 





HARRY M. BARNS, 
Wichita, Kan. 





divides the territory with 
E. L. Kirkbride. Before 
the war Mr. Barns was 
the company’s representa- 
tive in Illinois, but lat- 
terly was connected with 
a roofing company. He is 
the son of Horace Barns, 
for thirty-four years con- 
nected with the Exchange 
company. 


E. E. Cochran, of the Alcorn Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., spent a few days in Chicago recently, 
looking over lumber trade conditions and prospects. 
Mr. Cochran is an optimist, who believes that 
there will be no dearth of business during the rest 
of this year, and that higher prices of southern 
pine are to be expected. 


George Waters, of the Waters Lumber Co., and 
G. O. Everson, of the Northern Pole & Lumber Co., 
were two Duluth (Minn.) lumbermen who trans- 
acted business in Chicago this week. Both were 
convinced that, tho current business is a little 
quiet, the immediate future will bring a great deal 
of activity, making up for the delay in the opening 
up of business. 


George C. Eccles, of Molin & Eccles, while in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on a business trip last week, 
gathered the impression that tho trade in that 
center at present is rather dull, a great deal of 
activity is in the offing. Contractors are slow in 
getting their projects started, probably because of 
uncertainty regarding weather conditions, but once 
they do so, there is little fear as to the condition 
of the market. 


The B. F. Sturtevant Co. announces that its gen- 
eral sales offices in Chicago will after April 15 be 
located in rooms 1923-44, 410 North Michigan 
Avenue. The company in its announcement adds: 
“With the opening of new and larger offices and 
our new plant at Sturtevant, Wis., we will be 
better equipped than ever to give you the, service 
which is rightfully yours due to the splendid or- 
ders we have received in the past, and which we 
assure you have been heartily appreciated.” 


J. Ray Greenway, sales manager of the Harris 
Manufacturing Co., Johnson City, Tenn., spent the 
week with the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., 
which represents the Harris concern in this terri- 
tory. Mr. Greenway said that there is a good 
demand from the East for flooring, of which his 
company is a large manufacturer. Business with 
the middle West and North is still rather slow, 
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due to the fact that building has not yet got fully 
under way, but prospects look good for the next 
ninety days. 


Jack A. Strack, of the Clore-Strack Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a business visit to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and nearby hardwood manufacturing 
points. He found the hardwood men optimistic 
despite the recent lull which has descended upon 
the market, which they expect to be of only tem- 
porary duration. No fear is felt regarding prices, 
as dry stocks everywhere are low and very little 
new stock will reach marketable condition for 
several weeks. 


The George F. Kerns Lumber Co., which hereto- 
fore has had its offices in the Fisher Building, will 
on May 1 move to the Straus Building, Chicago’s 
newest and mightiest skyscraper, which is now 
nearing completion at South Michigan and Jack- 
son boulevards. The Chicago sales office of 
the Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., of 
which G. 8S. Cortis is in charge, will also be a 
tenant in the Straus Building after the first of 
next month, going there from the People’s Gas 
Building. 


Cc. E. Klumb, sales manager for the Finkbine 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., passed thru Chicago 
the latter part of last week on his way to New 
York City, where he was going to look over the 
business situation. He said that manufacturers 
in the Jackson section are occupying a very com- 
fortable position, still having good order files, while 
new business is coming in very satisfactorily. Mr. 
Klumb expected to return to Chicago in time to 


attend some of the sessions of the National Lumber ~ 


Manufacturers’ Association. 


W. R. McCormack, of the Jacaw Lumber Co., 
Belmont, Miss., was here this week, making a 
survey of current and prospective trade conditions. 
This concern specializes in 2x4-inch 9-foot dimen- 
sion, which the farmers in that region produce. 
He said that production of this item has been 
greatly cut down lately on account of bad weather 
as well as because the farmers are now beginning 
to go into the fields. Another southern lumber- 
man in our midst during the week was E. D. String- 
fellow, of the Stringfellow Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


L. J. Boykin, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Boykin Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., 
which handles the output of the Gulf Lumber Co., 
of Fullerton, La., was in Chicago this week, com- 
ing North after attending the thirty-eighth annual 
convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, held in El Paso, Tex., last week. While in 
Chicago Mr. Boykin conferred with James H. Lang, 
of the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., which concern 
handles the sales of ‘‘Boykin Stock’ in the Chicago 
and Detroit territory. Mr. Boykin reported that 
stocks at the Fullerton mill are not heavy. In his 
opinion conditions are very favorable for an ex- 
cellent business this spring and summer. 


A. L. Osborn, of the Medford Lumber Co., Osh- 
kosh, Wis., has been named as candidate for di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to represent his district. According to 
advices received, the local chambers of commerce 
of Oshkosh, Appleton, Fond du Lac, Wausau and 
Waupun, Wis., have endorsed Mr. Osborn’s can- 
didacy because of his intimate knowledge of lum- 
ber, which qualifies him for a place in the asso- 
ciation’s department of national resources produc- 
tion, in the directorate of which there is a vacancy. 
The election of officers and directors of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce will be held next 
month, when it holds its annual convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


H. H. Valiquet, for the last eighteen years chief 
engineer of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Chicago 
division, has joined the organization of the Kirk 
& Blum Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as 
chief engineer, according to an announcement made 
this week by the latter concern. Mr. Valiquet is 
recognized as a leading authority on blow pipe 
engineering and equipment requiring fans and 
fan apparatus. With the Kirk & Blum Manufactur- 
ing Co., he will specialize in the designing of dust 
collecting and pneumatic conveying systems; dry- 
ing, heating, ventilating, cooling and fume removal 
systems; air conditioning systems, including hu- 
midifying, dehumidifying, and automatic tempera- 
ture and humidity control systems. 


Charles R. Lockridge, of New York City, eastern 
representative for the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham, Wash., passed thru Chicago this 
week on his way to California. After a week or ten 
days’ stay there, he expected to proceed to Belling- 
ham, to inspect the company’s operations. Mr. 
Lockridge said that good business is being trans- 
acted in the Metropolitan district, with an espe- 
tial lot of building going on in Brooklyn. Pros- 
Dects in that section are most reassuring, said Mr. 
Lockridge. There is a big demand for cargo ship- 
ments of Douglas fir, and all such shipments enter 


promptly into consumption. There is no distress 
lumber on the Atlantic Seaboard. The lack of 
vessel space will undoubtedly hold down cargo ship- 
nents from the west Coast, and so long as there 
{fs not a lot of transit shipments dumped on the 
market, Mr. Lockridge believed that the situation 
would remain sound, 


B. R. Hutchins, president of the Hutchins Lum- 
ber & Storage Co., has* just returned from a six 
weeks’ sojourn in Miami, Fla., visiting his son, 
R. G. Hutchins, treasurer of the company, who 
has a winter home there. Mr. Hutchins was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hutchins, and while there en- 
joyed two extensive fishing trips to the Florida 
Keys, catching large quantities of Spanish mack- 
erel, grouper, barracuda and an occasional shark. 
He expresses some surprise at the development of 
Key Largo, which is the largest of the Florida 
Keys. Going ashore at Tavernier, he saw extensive 
grapefruit groves; also limes and other semi- 
tropical fruits, growing in profusion. He thinks 
the development of the Keys in the next few years 
will be quite extensive, both as resorts and for 
fruit growing purposes. Mr. Hutchins returns as 
brown as an Indian and in fine health for his ac- 
tive duties for the coming season. 


Bert E. Cook, of the Vanlandingham-Cook Lum- 
ber Co., has recently returned from an extensive 
business trip in the South, where he spent three 
weeks visiting a number of the leading manufac- 
turing centers. He found that unfavorable weather 
conditions still proved a handicap to production, 
and that logging operations in many sections were 
conducted under great difficulties. Stocks nearly 
everywhere, tho better rounded out than recently, 
were low, and manufacturers found orders coming 
in fast enough to cover their limited offerings. Mr. 
Cook said that since his return, however, southern 
pine prices have softened slightly and some of the 
mills are showing greater interest in new business. 
This he attributed to the slowness of contractors 
getting their spring projects under way, they 
evidently fearing the proverbially tricky April 
weather. However, the season is advancing and 
the start of contemplated construction can not 
long be delayed. Increasing building operations 
will undoubtedly find reflection in a strengthening 
market. 


Return from Extensive Coast Trip 


L. H. Dodd, vice president and general manager 
of the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 119th and 
Halsted Streets, accompanied by Mrs. Dodd, have 
recently returned from the west Coast on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip, on which they 
started several months ago. Their first stop was 
at Flagstaff, Ariz., after which they crossed the 
international boundary line into Old Mexico, and 
visited at several places there. Returning to the 
United States their itinerary included San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif.; Portland, 








LOIS 


HURSSELL AND 
DODD 
Twin daughters of Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Dodd 


HELEN ELIZABETH 


Ore.; Longview, Tacoma and Seattle, Wash.; Van- 
couver, B. C., and other points in the Pacific North- 
west and Inland Empire. They enjoyed a motor 
trip over the beautiful highway up the Columbia 
River, and played golf at Seattle. On the return 
trip a stop was made at Minneapolis. To a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Dodd 


said that he found lumber conditions rather quiet 
on the west. Coast, this being partly caused by the 
price of logs being too high, according to the mills, 
in proportion to lumber prices. 


Appointed to Sales Managership 
Announcement was made this week by the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho, of the 
appointment of Sam A. Hall, formerly in charge 
of its Chicago sales office, as sales manager of the 





SAM A. HALL, SPIRIT LAKH, IDAHO; 
Sales Manager of the Panhandle Lumber Co. 


company. Mr. Hall expects to leave for the Spirit 
Lake headquarters during the next week, and to 
assume his new duties by May 1. 

Mr. Hall has been associated with the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. for the last fifteen years, the 
last seven of which he has been in charge of the 
local offices. Previously he represented the com- 
pany in the Dakota territory, and also spent some 
time in the mill at Coeur d’Alene, Ida. Before 
becoming associated with the Panhandle interests, 
Mr. Hall was for several years engaged in the 
retail lumber business in Iowa. He is well known 
to the lumber trade thruout the middle West and 
brings with him to Spirit Lake an intimate knowl- 
edge of dealer requirements. 

E. B. Wingate, jr., has been appointed as Mr. 
Hall’s successor as manager of the Chicago sales 
office. Mr. Wingate is a lumberman of long and 
constructive experience. He has for the last twelve 
years been associated with the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., most of this time having been spent as its 
representative in South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Iowa, with headquarters at Sioux City, Iowa. 
The Chicago office will remain at its former loca- 
tion, Room 530 Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co. is one of the largest 
lumber operators in the Inland Empire, with mod- 
ern mills and yards at Spirit Lake, Ida., and Ione, 
Wash. The combined production is 100,000,000 
feet a year of Idaho white and western pine, white 
fir and fir and larch. It is also a large producer 
of lath of the same species, as well as of cedar 
posts and poles. 


'‘Saaaaaaaaaets 


Relinquishes Active Duties 


San Dieco, Cauir., April 12.—F. M. White, who 
has been treasurer and general manager of the 
Benson Lumber Co. for the last ten years, has been 
succeeded by Fred C. Hamilton, for some years 
sales manager of the company. Mr. White will, 
however, retain his financial interests in the com- 
pany and his place on the board of directors. The 
Benson company will bring from the Columbia 
River this summer five log rafts, which will make, 
approximately, 25,000,000 board feet of lumber. 
The rafts will furnish sufficient material to keep 
in operation two sawmill shifts instead of one. 


Inspections Break All Previous Records 


Once again, and this time very decisively, have 
all records for inspections by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association been broken. The total 
of original inspections handled by the association’s 
staff during March reached 28,818,357 feet, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made. Of ‘that 
amount, 25,170,841 feet were handled by the sal- 
aried inspection staff, and 3,647,516 feet by the fee 
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WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 


The Coupon Makers 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacne GRAND PRIZE 
(PARNER etme enema 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








Practical Bocks 
for Lumbermen 


The Organizatton of the Lumber Industry. By 
Wilson Compton, Ph.D. It represents the most 
thoro and comprehensive study of the lumber 
business thus fur undertuken by a competent 
economist. Is not a compilation of theories, but 
deals with the hard facts existing in the industry 
and the reason back of them. A book that should 
be in every lumber library in the United States. 
Contains invaluable price information. Cloth 
bound—-54 pages with 28 diagrams and 12 im- 
portant statistical tables. Price $2. postpaid. 


The Lumbermen’s Building Estimator is a new 
and valuable calculator just placed on the mar- 
ket. It offers you a short cut to determining cost 
of a completed building. The author, Mr. Holt. 
is a practical retail lumberman of long expe- 
rience. He developed this method of figuring 
building cost in actual practice and it was thor- 
oughly tested before it finally evolved in the 
form of a leather-bound book of convenient pocket 
size, 514x814, containing 148 pages. Price pre- 
paid $7.00. 
Lumberman’s Building Estimator, $7.00. prepaid. 
Blank Holtbids for Houses, GOc per pad, prepaid. 


Blank Holtbids for Barns, 30c per pad, prepaid. 
Pads contain 20 blauks, 


Inventory Record saves work. In copying the 

list of stock, you save the writing of at least 
100 words to the page. Prevents errors by a 
separate column space for each figure under print- 
ed heads. The stock will be so listed that even 
the shrewdest insurance adjuster could hardly 
contrive to misinterpret its meaning. Lasts for 
years. Price, delivered, $4.75. 


Logging. By Ralph C. Bryazxt. Covers all the 
details of harvesting saw timber and tan bark 
and turpentine, and includes log transportation 
by both rail and water. The only available work 
exclusively devoted to this subject. Cloth, pre- 
paid, 
Lumber Manufacturing Accounts. A _ practical 
manual of bookkeeping for the sawmill. By 
Arthur Jones, certified public accountant, the 
. Only book in this field. Cloth, prepaid, $3.00. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago j 

















HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale department when 
you want to sell anything in the lumber .§ industry. 
a LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, ; 


service. Reinspections were made on a total of 
271,814 feet. 

Commenting upon this excellent showing, the 
National says in its announcement: 

“These figures overtop any that our inspection 
service have produced during the entire twenty- 
seven years that it has been in operation. The 
nearest approach to them was in May, 1923, when 
total original inspections reached 26,750,670 feet. 
To say the least, they are significant as to the place 
which the demand for National inspection occupies 
in the economy of the hardwood lumber trade of the 
United States and Canada.” 


Shade Trees Flourish in Plains City 


ROSWELL, N. M., April 14.—Shade trees in a 
city surrounded by the open and almost barren 
plains country of the Southwest have an appeal 
much stronger than in cities where the tree 


problem has been one of elimination rather thaa 
of production. So strenuous has the civic spirit 
of Roswell bended its efforts to the growing of 
shade trees since it was first established that 
it now has in the heart of the residential dis- 
trict a veritable forest of shade trees so dense 
that it hides 325 homes, three churches and a 
school. 

An abundant supply of artesian water has 
made the growing of shade trees practical. The 
city owns the trees, but the property owners 
are required to pay for the pruning, and ever, 
resident is required to water the shade trees 
upon and near their home sites. The Chamber 
of Commerce is active in planting about five 
hundred trees each year while the city plants 
an additional five hundred. Cottonwoods and 
elms are both used, the latter having increased 
a great deal in later years when it was found 
possible to grow that variety. 





Residence district of Roswell, N. M., showing shade trees growing on land that once was plains 











Electric drive has certain advantages over 
the old type of drive, among them being that 
less bolts are required; flow of power is evener; 
there is no jerk at starting, while in making 
a cut there is more power at the end of the cut 
than when it is started. You therefore have a 
much steadier running saw. The difference in 
the initial cost is hard to determine, but it 
should be much less, depending on who does 
the work and how it is done. An electric mill 
does away with half of the belts, therefore cost 
of operation is reduced. If I were going to 
build a new mill I would install turbo-genera- 
tors. 

Last summer I had one experience with a 
motor. We had to use a pump. It was de- 
cided to use a ram, but it failed. Then a small 
gas engine was put in, and this worked for 
awhile. It wore out, and so did the pump final- 
ly. This had been used to keep a large tank full 
and force the water a mile up hill. Someone 
suggested a motor. This was installed and no 
further trouble occurred. Every morning a 
man came to the pump house to put in the 
switch, and at night the switch was taken out— 
that was all there was to do. There was no 
belt, the pump being directly connected. 

Several years ago in one of the mills in §S. 
we had a hog, one of the worst I ever saw for 
giving trouble. This hog was run with a long 
leather belt, and it took two men half their 
time to keep the belt on. Finally in despera- 
tion we moved the drive nearer to the hog. 
For awhile it ran well, but not for long; soon 
we had hot boxes and broken knives. We be- 
came convinced that the drive was not right, 
and it was decided to get a motor to do the 


From the Field of Experience 


[By Ed C. Hemp, Millwright, Fresno, Cal.] 





work. This was not an electric mill, so power 
had to be secured from the city. A 125- horse- 
power alternating current motor, induction 
type, was installed. A short, heavy duty belt, 
16 inches wide, was used to connect motor 
and hog, as it was considered that direct drive 
would be inadvisable, on account of the wide 
variety of material fed into the hog—a big slab 
then a small one, then an 8x8-inch. After this 
drive and motor were put in, the millwrights 
had a rest and they took back all the mean 
things that they had said about the poor hog. 

Electric power is slowly and silently getting 
a firmer hold in lumber mills; all the large mills 
are putting in this power, and it is here to 
stay. Some electric power users in the lumber 
industry are the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
Hutchinson Lumber Co., Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., and Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

It has always been a question in my mind 
why more millmen do not use electric power 
in logging operations, as well as mill operations. 
A large number of operators use electric power 
for logging, but it takes a broadminded man 
to see the advantage of such power. Many 
hold up their hands in consternation at the 
first cost, but that is almost the end of the 
matter. 

I wish to say that I have experimented to 
some extent on oxy-acetylene welding, trying 
it on saws, on teeth, and also on cracks, but 
as yet the old way is the best. There is some- 
thing lacking in this process. You can make 
the weld all right, but after the job is done 
you can not tell if it will hold. It looks fine 
until one tries to work the steel. Stay by the 
old method until experiments have improved 
the new, and braze in your teeth. 
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Latest R 


eports on Lumber Prices 








_ Prices on hardwoods continue 


- FAS Selects 
BasswoopD— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 
10/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 
BrascH— 
5/8 No. 2 common & 
4/4 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 
BircH— 
4/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@110.00 
5/4 130.00@140.00 105.00@115.00 
6/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@115.00 
8/4 135.00@145.00 110.00@115.00 
10/4 140.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 
12/4 145.00@155.00 120.00@125.00 
Sort ELM— 


4/4 75.00@ 80.00 
5/4 85.00 
6/4 90.00 


8/4 100.00@105.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


No. 1 com. 


$ 50.00@ 55.00 $30. ee 0 
55.00@ 60.00 32. 
60.00 


65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
etter 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00@ 75.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


No. 2 com. 


> 
Oo 


35. 00 38. 00 
40.00@45.00 
45.00@50.00 


35.00@40.00 
30.00@33.00 
32.00@35.00 
35.00@38.00 


40.00@45.00 


35.00@38.00 
40.00 
45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 
50.00@55.00 


eae 


30.00@32.00 
33.00@35.00 
37.00@40.00 
40.00@45.00 


No. 3 com. 


0 $26.00@28.00 


28.00@30.00 
28. _— 30.00 


aA Aree 
12.00@14.00 
18.00@20.00 
20:00@32.0 


20.00@22.00 
20.00@22.00 


18.00@20.00 

19.00@21.00 

- 00 - ” 
--@.. 
--@.. 


--@.. 


22.00@24.00 
24.00@ 26.00 
a 





firm on the following basis, f.o.b. Michigan mills: 


FAS 
Sorr ELM— 
10/4 110.00@115.00 
12/4 115-0012 00 
16/4 135.00@140.00 


Harp MaPLe— 


4/4 90.00@100.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00 
8/4 115.00@125.00 
10/4 120.00@130.00 
12/4 130.00@140.00 
14/4 140.00@150.00 
16/4 150.00@160.00 
Sort Marpte— 
4/4 85.00@ 90.00 
5/4 90.00@ = 00 
6/4 95.00@100.00 
8/4 100. OO 105, 00 


Selects 


95.00 
100.00 
120.00 


100.00 
105.00 
125.00 


80.00 
95.00 
100.00 
105.00 
110.00 
120.00 

130.00@135. 
140. 00@145. 00 


70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 140.00@145.00 
5/4 145.00@150.00 
6/4 150.00@155.00 
8/4 155.00@160.00 


No. 1 com. 


80. 08 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
105. 00g 110.00 


65.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 90.00 
> ~ 95.00 

100.00 
95: 00 105.00 


110.00 
125.00 
135.00 


50. i? 55.00 


60.00 
70.00 


non 
on 
o> 
oo 

QDOO 


65.00 


115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
130.00@135.00 


No. 2 com. 


45.00@50.00 
50.00@55.00 
55.00@60.00 


40.00@45.00 


a0.00@ 48. 00 
40.00@45.00 
45.0 0.00 


No. 3 com, 


ae eo 


16.00@18.00 
18.00@20.00 
19.00@21.00 
20.00@22.00 
22.00@24.00 
22.00@24.00 


20.00 
00 
2.00 


23. 00 


18.00 
19.00 
20.00 
20.00 


Mae? a: 
one 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Prices f.0.b. Wisconsin mill points are: 


FAS Selects No. 1 com. 
AsSH— 
4/4 $100. pes day pod $ 85. res > - $ 60.00@ 65.00 
5/4 115.00@12 65.00@ 70.00 
6/4 120. 00125, 00 95. 006100. 00 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00 
Basswoop— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 52.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 57.00@ 60.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 68.00@ 70.00 
BircH— 
4/4 $120.00@130.00 $ 95.00@105.00 $ 55.00@ 58.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00  65.00@ 67.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 
8/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 
10/4 =135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 
12/4 140.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4. $ 68.00@ 70.00 $ 58.00@ 60.00 $ 42.00@ 465. rH 
5/4 78.00@ 80.00 64.00@ 66.00 50.00@ 55.0 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 72.00@ 75.00 58.00@ 60. 00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75. 
10/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00  85.00@ $0.00 
_ 12/4 = 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00  90.00@ 95.00 
Rock Etu— 
a $ 70.00@ 75.00 nee ee 45.00@ 47.00 
5/4 80.00@ 82.00 ey ee 50.00@ 52.00 
6/4 85.00@ 88.00 a: 55.00@ 60.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 .....@...... 55.00@ 60.00 
10/4 90.00@ 95.00 ooe@...0e- %70.00@ 75.00 
12/4 95.00@100.00 -@ 75.00@ 80.00 


No. 2 com. 


= ses. bs 


38. 00 42. 00 
45.00@50.00 


Ss 


$32.00@33.00 
35.00@38.00 
36.00@38.00 
40.00@42.00 


$30.00@34.00 
38.00@40.00 
42.00@45.00 
48.00@52.00 
55.00@60.00 
60.00 @62.00 


$25.00@28.00 
30.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
40.00@45.00 
50.00@55.00 
50.00@55.00 


$25.00@28.00 


No. 3 com. 


oe 00@20.00 
9.00@21.00 
19. 00 


21.00 
20.00@22.00 


$25.00 @27.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 


$16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 
cies 
$18.00@ 20.00 
20.00@ 22.00 
20.00@ 22.00 
20.00@22.00 


oo Ge ceee 


$16.00@18.00 





FAS Selects 

HARD MAPLE— 

4/4 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ a pe 75.00 

5/4 100.00@110.00 90.00 

6/4 105.00@115.00 30. $0100. 00 

8/4 110.00@120.00 95.00@105.00 
10/4 120.00@130.00 105.00@115.00 
12/4 125.00@130.00 110.00@120.00 
Sort MAPLE— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 

5/4 80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 

8/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 
Oak— 

4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ ert 95.00 

5/4 120.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 

6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 

8/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 
HEMLOCK, No. 1, SiS1E— 

8’ 10-14’ 

2x 4” $33.00@35.00 $32.00@34.00 
2x 6” 28.50@30.50 29.50@31.50 
2x 8” 32.00@34.00  31.00@33.00 
2x10” 32.00@34.00  33.00@35.00 
2x12” 33.00@35.00 34.00@36.00 


No. 1 com. 


$ 55.00@ 60.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 90.00 

100.00@105.00 
100.00@110.00 


$ 45.00@ 50.00 
55.00 
65.00 
80.00 


65.00 
70.00 
75.00 
80.00 


No. 2 com. 


$35.00 @37.00 
38.00@40.00 
40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@50.00 


55.00@60.00 
60.00@65.00 


$25.00@27.00 
30.00@35.00 
35.00@40.00 
45.00@50.00 


$35.00@38.00 
37.00@40.00 
37.00@40.00 
50.00@55.00 


18-20’ 


16’ 
$33.00@35.00 $38.50@40.50 


32.00@34.00 
32.50@34.50 
33.00@35.00 
35.00@37.00 


37.50 
37.50 
37.50 
38.50 


39.50 
039.50 
39.50 
40.50 


From prices of No. 1, for merchantable deduct $2; for No. 
No. 1 amanes Boarps, S1S— 


1x 4” $28.00@30.00 
1x 6” 30.50@32.50 
1x 8” 32.50@34.50 
1x10” 33.50@35.50 
1x12” 34.50@36.50 


10-14’ 
$29.00@31.00 
31.50@33.50 
33.50@35.50 
34.50@36.50 
35.50@37.50 


18-20’ 


$31. 00033. 00 $35.50@37.50 


33.00@35.00 
35.00@37.00 
36.00@38.00 
37.00@39.00 


2x4” and wider, 


37.50@39.50 
39.50@41.50 
40.50@42.50 
41.50@43.50 


No. 3 com. 


$14.00@16.00 
16.00@18.06 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


oasis 
$16.00@18.00 
17.00@19.00 


17.00@19.00 
17.00@19.00 


= 00@17.00 


20.00@22.00 


22-24’ 
$40.50@42.50 
39.50@41.50 
39.50@41.50 
39.50@41.50 
40.50@42.50 


2 deduct $4. 


’ 


6 

32.00 
34.00 
34.00@37.00 
35.00 @37.00 
36.00@38.00 


8-1 
330.00 
32.00 


$17@19; 1x4” and 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GumM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
Qtrd. red: 
REPRE ole ATs $ 80@ 82 $ 85@ 87 $ 88@ 90 
No. lcom... 61 52 55@ 57 58@ 60 
No. 2 com... 30@ 31 32@ 34 36@ 38 
Qtrd. red, S.N.D 
| J. Sere 59@ 60 62@ 63 64@ 65 
No. 1 com. & 
sel. ...... 46@ 48 49@ 50 52@ 53 
No. 2 com 29@ 30 30@ 32 32@ 34 
Plain red: 
De ee 75@ 76 82@ 84 88@ 90 
No. lecom... 45@ 46 53@ 54 58@ 60 
No. 2 com... 30@ 31 32@ 33 35 @ 37 
Plain sap: 
S| eee 57@ 58 60@ 61 62@ 6% 
No. l com... 42@ 43 45@ 46 50@ 52 
No.2com... 25@ 26 28@ 29 28@ 29 
Corroxn woop— 
er 57@ 58 60@ 62 ovelixs» 
No. 1 com..... 43@ 44 46@ 48 ...@... 
No. 2 com..... 36@ 37 39@ 41 ...@... 
Qu ARTERED WHITE OAK— 
bec ctetis rets 135@140 140@150 150@155 
No. 1 com. an 
«eS 75@ 78 80@ 85 95@100 


HARDWOOD LOGS 


Memphis, Tenn., April 14.—Following are av- 
erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
points in the Memphis territory, based on av- 
erage dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, 


F.o.b. cars 
Delivered Memphis 
Memphis _ territory 

Per M Per M 
....$35 to $38 $28 to $30 
26 to 28 19to 23 
35 to 38 30to 33 
22 to 25 
---- 49 to 60 |» Pi 49 


Logs are classified by buyers here roughly as 
Nos. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price range is 
supposed to cover the average prices paid for 


The difference in variation as between deliv- 


89 ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on the dis- 


tance the logs are hauled, and the weight of the 


Oak, ash and hickory are drawn from 


wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm can 
be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 


28.00@32.00 17.00@19.00 For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 
28.00@32.00 17.00@19.00 From prices of No. 1 boards, for merchantable deduct $3 and for No. 2 
30.00@35.00 18. — 00 | deduct $5. 
45.00@50.00 No. 3 Lon rough, 6’ and npn 
45.00@50.00 a eee wider, $18@20 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 3 : : 
DOM icenwsnis $110@115 $125@130 $135@140 and 12- to 16-foot in length: 
No. 1 com..... 70 4@ 77 77@ 78 
No. 2 com..... an¢ Q 46 50@ 53 57@ 60 
PLAIN WHITE OAK— 
UNE. ki vpd@iaderd 86@ 87 112@115 120@122 Variety— 
No. 1 com. and 
OU siassenn see See 120 To | Bee ttt Sime om... 
No. 2 com..... 80@ 40 43 45 45@ 47 | Donia “(oon 
No. 3 com..... 20@.; : 24@ 26 24@ 26 me CPeEsynalnere veeeres 
Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 48@ 50 50@ 52 Ash 12” ‘and ‘up) sates abaahd, 
PLAIN Rep Oak— Hickory (12” and up). 
We 0 Sue eau 86@ 87 108@110 118@120 
No. 1 com. and 
peers 59@ 60 62@ 65 70@ 72 
No. 2 com..... 39@ 40 43@ 45 45@ 47 both 
POPLAR— ‘ 
|) 1. ee ee 108@110 115@118 125@130 
Saps and sel.. 76@ ' 82@ 84 87@ 
No. 1 com..... 56@ 58 60@ 62 63@ 65 
No. 2 com. A.. 35@ 37 38@ by 39@ 41 | timber. 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 29 32@ : 33@ 34 
Sort MAPLE— 
Log run... 49.50 67.50@72.50 75.50@77.50 nearby points. 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 14.—Average prices, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, Ken tucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 

QUARTERED WHITE OaK— 

So $130@140 $140@150 $150@160 

ee = ‘ 110 110@115 

BO. © OOM. 2.0% 135 85 90 

NO. 2 COM. .s.6 60 60@ 65 

Sound wormy.. 60 65 70 
QUARTERED RED a 

Pe sGiissusee $110@115 ase 

mo, 2 @bM..... 65 70 . . 

No. 2 com..... 40 45 ° 


PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAaK— 


o eee 
3 SS8 S86 
a 


ge 
i 
3 
3 


Hickory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
NB sha slp Biiie ..-@... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 
iG; 2 COM. 660 eee 65@ 70 65@ 70 
No. 2 com..... ee 35@ 40 35@ 40 

MAPLE— 4/4 
ees ss pesass 64 pe ser ares eoseeeeaan $ 78@ 83 
JO 2 a ry errr rr 55@ 60 

oun . Sicieleisieialasislaie ails sie ele eine 35 38 
HITE ASH— 

a Or eee err er ere oT. $ 90@ 95 
EN ee eee ree 55 60 
ee Se peer art a 50 55 
BHO Ns os 5s 0.5 00s sos Se SS 30@ 35 


BrecH— 4/4 5 — $ 8/4 
FAS ........-$ 70@ 75 $ 75 85 
eg : 7 ee es 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 

om..... 28@ 33 33@ 38 33@ 38 

5) a&O/E 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
$ 95@100 $100@105 $110@115 ia 
65@ 70 75@ 80 80@ 85 oon Oe eeig 

88@ 43 43@ 48 50 ee | te 
- 115 a6 120 2s 130 $155@160 

. bs ° 80 = 100 95@100 
bo we bi bo 95@100 
35 40 40 35 50@ 55 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 








7 RE $110@115 $115 
gy rete = 4 =. : — Cincinnati, April 14.—Average prices on southern Mississippi Valley hardwoods, Cincinnati: 
No. 2com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 50@ 55 7 8/4 Corronwoop— 4/4 ann 8/4 
Gum 4/4 5/4&6/4 / 
i eee >> « + oie oe OE Qtrd. red : FAS, 6” & war.$ 55@ 58 $ 60 
<i cine OO — a $ 82@ 92 $ 98@105 $ 98@105 No. 1 com..... 45 53 
Basswoop— No. 1 com... 50@ 58 60@ 68 65@ 73 No. 2 com..... 38 40 40@ 42 
FAS... se $ soa 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 | QT red sap; N.D: 65 70 QuarteRED WuiTs OaK— 
0. 1 com..... oo fa co Se | ONo. 1 com... RRS 125@130 $130@135 $135 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 37@ 42 40@ 45 oN. ee ” - Selecta ....... +e 100 — 105 tip 
CHESTNUT— Ree 85@ 90 95@100 sete No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 T0@ 75 
NE ks ail $ 80@ 85 ar $190 105 J No.1 com... 45@ 50 55@ 60 65@ 70 No. 2 com. 42@ 47 47@ 52 ey 
0, 2 POM. 6s 60 65 ap: a 
No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 Bxbds., 13-17” 55@ 60 ...@... ...@... | QUABTERED Rep “ ai 
Sd. wormy and Plain FAS 6” id. rr $1 4 65 eee eee 
No. 2com... 28@ 30 32@ 34 33@ 35 & wider... 53@ 58 55@ 60 55@ 60 No. 1 com..... 60@ 65 ...@... 
Sd. wormy and No. 1 com... ai = 43 4 oe 4 No. 2 com..... 8 +++@... 
No. 1 com o2com... 2 = 
better ..... 35@ 36 37@ 38 39@ 40 | Marie— PLAIN WHITE AND Rep Oak aie 
Spot worms N. ee $ 85 90 $105 $ 
BircH— D., log run. .$ 45 $ 60 $ 70 SOlCCES 6.00:00 06 65@ 70 72@ 78 78 
RO as eel $115@120 $120@125 $130@135 | Sorr Eum— 4/4 5/4 + 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 55@ 60 60 65 ae 
No. 1 com, an PAS 26 suas $68 $78 $83 $85@90 INO. Z COM. <i. 40@ 45 4 4 
* -ipiomersaeaie 70@ 75 75@ 80 75@ 80 No. 1 com...... 53 58 68 70@75 No. 3. com..... 21@ 23 23 26 26 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 38 38@ 43 40@ 42 No. 2 com...... 25 27 30 30@32 Sound wormy.. 35@ 38 40 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars floor- 
ing mill basis, during the week ended April 12: 

MAPLE— 


Clear No. 1 Factory 

EE Sess6nd wean eer $85.10 paws 's $34.60 
| eee 92.90 ie 46.48 
RN B66 aces wales 97.78 $81.34 49.44 
5 5 ea 85.33 84.83 52.50 
SE -iccenenantane 60.05 Siabise ion 

1 ee 64.23 
BrEcCH— 

EME a So caicaseonak 84.90 
Bircu— 

TE Ghawxesacsrde 87.50 80.10 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
April 5, as reported by the Oak Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Association : 


33x11” 4x2y%” 346x114” 84 x2” 

Clr. gtd. wht.. $150.50 passa 
Clr. qtd. red.. 122.23 See $94.75 
Sel. qtd. w&r.. ..... 94.20 $78.13 79.00 
Clr. pln. wht. .$88.56 102.14 71.28 70.32 
Clr. pln. red.. 83.89 96.96 64.85 67.28 
Sel. pln. wht.. 68.35 85.77 59.84 62.18 
Sel. pln. red.. 64.79 84.82 54.36 56.33 
No. 1 common 44.45 62.64 38.24 39.61 
No. 2 common 25.75 32.23 panes éusee 
14x1%” 14x2” 5x14” fsx2” 

Clr. qtd. wht.. $135.67 $133.84 
Clr. pln. wht.. 91.84 ea ae 90.38 
Sel. pln. wht.. 79.00 $74.00 71.54 
Sel. pln. red.. meee NE 70.01 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, April 16.—The following are carload 
prices f.o.b. Chicago, on #,x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 





—White Red 
Qrtd. Plain Qrtd. Plain 
ay $139. on $ 95.50 $123.50 $ 88.50 
Sap clear ....... 108. 
BENUE “suisseneced 103. A 80.50 98.50 ue. 60 
SIO isi caine ek wicis ix hie ianee 000% %s.08 SOOO 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—The following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 
pene $215 4 “ 230 4 235 240 245 
Selects ... 160 i ad 3 - % @ 


115 
50@52.50 55Q57. 50 55 @57. 50 disqu0 


ae 





The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory, Rough 
Factory 


Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 

4/4.. _— - $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $34.50 $27.50 
5/4.... 123.50 113.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 29.50 
6/4.... 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 29.50 
8/4.... 185.25 124.25 97.25 74.50 35.50 30.25 
20/4...6:. 242.25 130.25 2O08.2D SOLZb cscs sevens 
2/4220. 2Aa-2D 6180.20 «TOB.ZR. BOD .icee cose 
16/4.... 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 42.50 


Boards, Rough 


N No. 2 No. 3 
1x4 to 12”, random lengths. .$53. 50 $44.50 $36.50 


— $2s, —_— owen 
r.heart 


= to “i. Si09. 00 $104. 40 $ 94. 00 $84. So $74. Xo 
x2 to 

spec. waths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 174.00 
OREO” -sisne oe 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 


For 5/4 add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B C D 
%"x4, 5 or 6”, std. lgths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow “ae 


B C&btr. 
4%4x8” from 1” stock......... $57.75 $48.75 $47.25 
%x8”, from 1%” stock..... 75.75 66.75 64.25 

For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No.1 No. 
WORE. ete aa wr awiavneussaoeuuceanat $9.25 $8. 9 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades— 


Factory, Rough 


No.1 No. 1. No. 2 
FAS Selects ye? common’ common 
$ 90.00 $ 55. 


4/4....$105.00 0 00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/ - 110.00 0 70.00 50.00 40.00 
6/4... 112.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
- 126.0 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4.... 135.00 120.00 95.00 55.00 40.00 
12/4.... 1385.00 120.00 95.00 aeticre nae 
16/4.... 145.00 130.00 100.00 Sis 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
1x4, AD Ce 0" oscced $55.00 $44.00 sees 
ORME desnnhdwiess ced 62.00 48.00 pisces 
D WAROON iva svacee. waccs Seiki $28.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
Ah $ 90.00 $69.00 $46. 00 $39.00 $35.00 
ee 100.00 77.0 59.00 41.00 37.0 
eS 100.00 75.00 59.00 41.00 37.00 
a 105.00 85.00 68.00 44.00 38.00 


Boards, Rough 
Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 


BR Scceadwatt $75.00 $44.00 7.00 oun 
REAR?  Scaneeese 75.00 44.00 37.00 aires 

LO ee 77.00 44.00 38.00 eciote 
PROS cheats 85.00 54.00 45.00 wietiaie 
2” TONGOM: 6c. vesex sweets rotate $29.00 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 14.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough ey 
BYE oricw in scaler seins wiecte enews $74.25 $49.25 
UN, <ninieig paealenis sie please ae eae ea eles 84.25 61.25 
POP ern er 87.25 64.25 
BH “cicsc/otegceisies)s:e 370.9 3 clove vps w ceuinia 95.00 72.00 
Common, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
Ee Norse es nEsereeetecuwe raew ener $51.25 $42.25 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 
- exe 
A B C D 
x4. to 32” okco0d $107 60 $102.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50, 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory— No. 1 Rand. widths 
FAS Sel sho +. 1 No. 2 
Oe <o-eceee =, - $65@70 He $33 = 25 
5&6/4 . 90@ 9 75@80 ee 38 27 
2 rer 359100 85@90 ey 41 30 
Boards— No . No. 2 com, 
SR RCS IRR oa a ae ee $40. 00 $33.00 
DUO NG AS” ooo cewic. ose nnneues 47.00 38.00 


St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory— Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
COCR $115.75 $ 75.75 .75 = $30.75 
Me. ea eaitnncawe 120.75 5.75 60.75 32.75 
2 123.75 88.75 63.75 32.75 
Le Gee eee te 131.75 96.50 71.50 31.50 
MRO Doeencen Se 136.75 102.75 97.25 
Wee hccweuleceean 136.75 102.75 77.25 
Ld Oe eee ee 141.75 107.75 82.25 wane 
PGCE TANGO O78” oiiocceleccevcdsdancconeves $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No.3 
PESO SNe KORE REROREE $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
SS 5-5 she Wide arene wre RAO 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 


—, Pr C 

1x4—10” . $lor a0 $102. 00 $ 92. 00 $ 82. 00 $ 72.00 
1x10". cieess 114.00 110.00 110.00 79.00 
Ta Score 127.00 122.00 112.00 194.00 at 
AIG” os soe 137.00 132.00 122.00 — 
ey uae Bevel Siding— 
1% ee Bee $74.75 $6575 ae 
iex6" DS Aah ite SON TTT 79.75 70.75 - 25 
oper Siding— A B Cc 

neti aati lana daaiiaiel $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $2800 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No. 1 No.1 No.2 

FAS Select shop com. com. 

ee oi $62 $42 $35 $28 
i ee 80 70 55 39 31 
BY Ag tc reeniva . 80 70 55 39 31 
IRE, 90 15 62 41 32 
1? ee 110 82 74 as 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2com. 1” random 
i ee $38.00 $31.00 ween 
1S RE Fe 40.00 32.50 oecee 
it | RES Reo 41.00 33.00 oseee 
2 rit mika 49.00 35.00 Por 
Peck, 1xl2"" o335 cece Rees $20.00 











1x4 


5/4 
1x3 


1x: 


1x 


1x 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., April 16.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b, mill prices obtained during the two weeks ended April 12: 














Week ended— April 12 April 5 Week ended— April 12 April5 ( Week ended— April 12 April 5 Week ended— April 12 April 5 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Boards 
P 1x4 agg geo wanna ce bert B&better— No. 1 common— 
. 0. 1 com......... . . Le rer — , Saeasectente cota . 
87 19. No. 2 com? 222101! 21.37 2043 | 1x § Das [Il Gee | Gea pe ccc i 
: : ; NGS COMscccccces csece SEO te @ be ....... eit ee > en 2 BA 
5/4x4 No. 2 com...... 21.00 21.00 | x3% B&btr... ...... =e lisne tttte F987 No. 2 common— 
1x3 B&b. heart rift... ..... 100.00 No. 1 com...... 37.00 33.05 | 1x § Rough .........: aoe Le |) ee ee 
B&btr. sap rift.... ..... 82.50 No. 2 com..... a aie... fe SS 8 Be I Scouvicasnese gates 28.75 
a: Ree 64.00 ..... 2 aaa 10.00 8.00 | 1x10 Rough ......... 5. wsace, he 8 fo nee --. 26.00 26.38 
Bebtr, Fat ...... 55.72 58.10 Yex3% Bebtr, wutadedn eden 27.62 | 1x12 D4S ............. ceces, See Ix $ D4... cece --. 26.00 24.00 
Wo. 1 com. flat.... 46:50  ..<.. 1 eee 24.41 | 1x12 Rough ._...:: ... 560.00 | 1X.8 Shiplap ........ -- 25.00 ..... 
No.2 com. flat..... Seca Sakae Ne. 2 COMM. 6650 14.50 14.02 | 1x 6to12 D4S ........ pre BESO GD ac ccccccce Ss coe 29.00 
= — Hat... 11.00 ee Raster 5/4x6 & up Rough..... acco 6500 1x 6 to 12 D4S ....... 23.00 = cave 
1x6 No. CON cctihivns aieae R CFERES TA kctccicecene aciae — 
No. 3 com?:...2.2! 160.0. | 1x 6 No. dom. «0... on. 35.00 — 68.00 Pe common nail 
x ’ Be ee ea % = cence ccesceese seees . 
Siding ix 8 No. E n., ae No. 1 common OR RS ocwcavicecceas ié60 18.50 
Novelty, i26°— +... a ............ See TE Pe Sick acacsarcs wie 50.50 1x8 D4S .........0-- oo REGO canna 

Oe eee re 39.47 40.64 1x10 No. P com., air fog So). a a oe cccce 42.60 Fee SRD se ccnecsees 20.00 17.00 

) ORR eo eer 25.32 23.79 CII etd a id: Po > a | errr ee 49.00 Shing! 

Pi, CO COs ccc cvtncwsas 0.00 er 1x 6 No. 3 com., air Wy Gr RNeNEy c daccdeeecaes oe 42.57 ngles 
Square edge, %x6”— 10 ee aes 17.25 17.87 = ne eeedauaddeewe cance re 4018 Noi 1- Qili@sccccie ctcce 5.08 

ae. 22.03 Partition is Lath, Std., 4-Foot 

GS, 2 COND osiccccasnies. eeeue 14.30 FEA NO 2 COMBS cccccens 43.14 41.00 | 1x 5 to 12 D4S ....... 4608" céins Oe Bo 6G” eee wa 3.83 

NO. B COM. 665 Ket cacias 9.00 No. 2 COM cccccese T200 MGS | O/406 DAS cciccccccce a eieka 8.00 ING: 2 GEOG ccccdecsce seave 3.15 

The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended April 12 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- 
Alex- .ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. _— ‘Sts Ae. Miss. Mo. La. A Miss. oO. 
Flooring ~ oar a or Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG B&better ......... 84.65 80.00 82.90 No. 1, =, he - 16’.... 37.25. om as No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ and under: 
er iecisa a caeelns watawe, eetee 61.25 sical RN al sass 6 36.44 3” . 27.40 29.38 
- Teameacantisichtetey ° 62.11 1x10”, 14 and 16’.... 37.44 aaa my oT eneeeseeceeeee eeccce cosce ceoce “ 3497 
N “es tr eeeeececcres 69:95 58:00 eceee ° Other lengths ...... ..... 39.63 10” eC cecccccccccccccccece cece cecce ceece 3a 
we eae Berens 1x12”, 14 and 16’.. 52.06 pane UE cceucaexcdadesnasasees «ace eaude 39 
PG Ba&better 2.0.0. bi G6 UM GR), See. — Shortlea Timbers 
x2 id eMart eieat ga Pea? Se aa ee, 43.06 | “°% + ix6 to 12" ): No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 
No. , eae e Cres 45.42 49.97 cases 128” eG 24.80 Gs civanncdvcdacacuuadae outed « SOG seas 
DEE ccicanwacens 22.26 21.44 31.08 ow aaa 24:94 Plaster Lath 
1x4” EG | ree Sets GCKRs Sense canes suaes 75.92 1x12” ..... 29.71 We ER a vcvanadeades hati aeade Ae 
 sonvanbaadueeeee ecoce eeoce 56.21 OT ER iC gg eee Pr a N 2 %”, 4 4’ 2.33 
D eas 55.15 No. 3, bo — O. By Fe yp BE eeeeeees - . annie rath eee eeeee a 
aC CC ae x6,to 12”..... re yt 
~ ; 1x8” 18.87 OS “a stewedesse wasead eseee 14.71 
FG B&better ........ oe oe ey 1x19” 19.09 | $ and 10° ooo ee eee ee eee, 1880 18.46 
N okay te see ee oe 41.00 41.75 39.63 a , x12” . EP Ge WD occ cicccccccs eadee saaus 4 
ot Riepeeesem S62 22 ae 2 | ™ + om Car Material 
INCH rca wwenne ee wcoce MOON TOM ics eee SR Rees ie aace . (All 1x4 and 6”): 
te ee eenrenenn oe eee oe . Roofers B&better, 9 and 18’....... vite see, tun 
i. BO ivan ccreces pe ee ee eer see DPE kivecsussnssys tin ee ane 
No: G, @. Moen ceces G00 1808 ..<<. sles “Eaisnanenmeees OR ‘ ee 
a (See eeKeeeeasens No. 1, 10 and 20’......... seeee 40,00 
4x4” agg atter Ceiling 40 00 Shiplap DD scdddenusantesses eecse eecee eeeee 46.00 
wh PE nncnewetens. anaes 38°60 33,50 | No. 1, 1x8", 14 & 16’...... Oe are — 5’ and multiples...---.-« aaa vases 25.25 
a 4 ie iaeataane ae are NS 19.75 Other lengths ...... ascend - 86.92 No. 2 Random ........... edece cate deeen “ee 
” B b oy : : : ; es F ei 0 41. 5 44.5) 89.87 1x10”, PS "= 38.38 eoece . eccce Car Decking 
x4 & 1. oo Nice a ea Ah vee bey og pop rie - 36.70 Other lengths we eeeee eecee eecce . 86.50 Na. 3; 2 s. 0’ 6” ete.... ee. Cale 32.35 
No. DF ntcubaruaga tes 20.75 18.00 19.00 22.09 | No. 2, (10 to 20’): — . P No. 1, oi to'3”, 9, 10, 18 
EE sandescaniesens pemeiaerm, —Spirseen ee 25.12 25.65 25.50 24.72 Oe eee seeee coors 87.50 
%x4” Babetter a aceaegs seawdan waneaTd 44,25 os No. 3 (a Teng) re PAGE weeee cones 25.56 . ™ Car Sills 
Gs UE 4 kecavancchete. texas adaa : a 4S, SqE 
Partition me 00 2050 2075 10.19 9, 8... ee 
1x4 & 6” B&hetter........ BESE cece SEB ee —— ; Up to). OM, SA OM nck ccccs. ceace cccce GE 
ge eaahe cadens Grooved aes Up to 10”, 38 to 40’....  ..... in: age 

— Bab Bevel Siding ease No. 1, 1x10”, Other lengths .... Pree 88.00 ? Car Framing 

a epee 20.00 | nt oe ar to Dimension, S1S1E 8” & under, 20° & under ..... SME suai 
so 18.00 *. soned ee ee — Stringers 
ro iding Sa, SEW BW kc dcccvccces aa. wuawe case, Se 
D D & ing , 
1x4 or 6” Ba&better anne 48.00 ..... 44.66 26 to 28’....... reese vs++ 51.00 
MM dshiutsiavacses 41.88 40.79 40.43 41.53 1 BO tO 32’... eeeeeeee seers tenes seeee 58.00 
No. 3 Petr reer eee 32.03 26.50 28.01 32.68 2x 6”, Ties : 
ie eR earn cms cas eucee GOAUE ccna 1 6x8”, 8’, 90% heart....... 33.00 
Finish 7x8”, 9’, 90% heart....... coe cccce STO 

B&better rough: ee nee Block Stock 
WE GO Eb vcisscscvissvocde MAGE éssee cums Ne. 1 Be BAB. cccccccceee e eccoe SUD cecce cesus 
BME arn a cares sew ue nee 50.00 2x 8”, 

ME LUvGeaenunenaewueeeun * «eee 54.69 
OO has caccitecap caved ee 56.25 CROSS TIES 
— and Or vinebeseek sees 56.25 i 
Kanwar wacwarey Wecuwe. caena 59.43 Aeian St. Louis, Mo., April 14.—The following cross 
Wa x4 MOS 6 4 earns WEA xccée sevus 76.75 2x10”, tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis: 

B&better surfaced: 1 Untreated 
BT i edcncndcweakes scone CS omis eitie White Southern 
BE sishinssawiahanasin 57.38 55.00 59.50 57.28 Oak Sap Pine 
MT? cds Garueicncs teens 60.37 66.42 ..... 57.82 F pre No 5 7x9” g 9-inch face $1 60 1 40 
ME ‘Netetanensvansvandes 5.50 56.75 54.00 58.01 2x12", No.4. tx8” 8° S-inch face..... 1.50 120 
= alee - oe Ss ee oe No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.35 1.92 
Saat te 19" ........- 00.0. 18.60 ..0.. ..-.. THA No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... 1.25 
CL ela, Da aah eae pies ee: . en No. 2, 2x 4, 10’ No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.15 32 
eee ee 65.75 wane Red oak and heart cypress ties, 15 cents less 
O45” & 10? ...60<0 kere enee 78.25 ids than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
Dl SE eee ee, arr axa white oak. 

1% and 2x4 to 12”........ ok: wees 67.98 7 Switch Bridge 

DRAM Sas gedveedhe. j2aces Dasa, eaees 52.15 2x 6”, Ties Plank 

Oe SC nee ; 64.00 wa. eens ne WHENCGIOMM Cd eadcxceieusccacenee $51.00 $48.50 

C4 Be S/EIY oc ccine sic 67.00 4a 2x12”, WAG OUR Wii scncecdidcacdadadaaes 49.50 46.50 

B&bett Casing parry Base 
er: 9 ” 

DR ein ttndeg rer 02-49 -_ HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
licidaainas ang ™ Chicago, April 16.—Actual sales of short hard- 

B&Retter wood dimension were made this week at the 
in _ . Qerrenee grtteee teens - 62.75 2x10”, 10’ following prices: 

+ 2% & 2xh HOP... . cree cones - 80.52 12 Furniture stock— Plain O Oak Gum 

N " ON cccnccadscéccseucccen dee $55.00 
0. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ...,.. : teres wee EE ui cdcccccscvccncnce Se 60.08 

Other lengths’ . - 36.66 " 2x2x3 Sika wiinaeiana ee r 
1x6”, 16’ .... ror a", 2%x2%4x30" .... vieeee 80.00 70.00 
7 Other lengths i 4 40.93 3x3x3 ee ee a 16. 
No. 2, (all, lengths) : ion Qe alata eeee 
itch eceunewnn 16.64 19.37 17.50 01 Chai ” 
on Aad OAR ah Be No. 3, 2x4” 1x4” and wider x 19”......... 55.00 55.00 
3 bf - adie Re ee 2.23 24.31 24.65 23.32 0. a6" 1%x4” and wider x 19”...... 60.00 60.00 
RE Se Ore 14.75 16.00 ..... 15.08 2x8” 2x4” and wider x 19”........ 66. - 
WP ee ewedian 17.98 19.00 18.50 17.39 2x4 to 12”. UX2Y%X40” 2... cece eee eeeeeecee 710.00 70.00 






































94 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices for Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended April 12: 
























































Flooring Dimension—S&E Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards ial 
Edge grain— ax3” 1x6” No. 1 No. 2 ye” 5%" %” — No. 2 No. 3 tod 
«, aE pinky pe srnmiesies sbicee mi. 4 12, 14, 10, 18, am, 38, ew Cig. Clg. Cig. Part. Bs * » 
OP cecceceeeee . ; 16 20 B&btr. ...$41.50 $44.00 $48.00 $50.00 : 
Ree a. hetan cet casks 76.50 | $28.00 $30.00 2x 4” $26.00 $27.50 | No.1..... ae ‘00 *%6 50 +1000 "46 . 6.00 25.25 19.50 
og ee Pers 69.00 ee 26.00 27.50 2x 6” 23.00 24.75 No. - Eo aap = 00 25.50 20.00 
Flat grain— 27.00 29.00 2x 8” 25.00 26.50 27.25 20.50 
Béebetter ......-..., 55.00 48.00 | 28-25 20.50 2x10, 26.00 27-00 Finish—Dressed 1x4 
seek unece 45.00 42.50 | 29.00 31.00 2x12 - 28.00 
_S Ceitaadd pita: 26.50 25.00 sesacm—shinlae eae B&better Co | gett oo ccseeees tas ‘tisk 
Casing and Base o. 0.2 No.3 | 1x6 & 8”............... 66.50 57.00 Moldings 1x4 
Bé&better |S ry oe $36°50 325'50 $18.50 RO Ey Ee as60' s.n.019 6-8 bie 63.00 
SE oo Sipe s easels wee $75.00 SS vsic ween 36.00 25.50 19.50 14, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”. sconiaee 15%” and under. .21 percent discount 1x6 
SE "555 dse Sotoe wed eaee 80.25 Sa Ss panies 36.25 26.00 20.25 1y, 1%; 2”x5, 10, 12”... i 80 pats 1%,” and over...16 percent discount 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE No 
Norfolk, Va., April 12.—The following price for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
Bise rough— “~ 2 re aig $3000 ae - soe cow@27 40 ans ante No. 2 & better Ixé 
pice atn-p oo iWinete ite 5. d 3 t Z J m 24.00 ” ” Ca 
 Gakcpecapenmietes 58.00@61.00 °40.00@42.00 °27.50@28.60 .....@..... | Lath No. 1.§ &.75@ 6.00 Roofers, ¢, eeere ©. © are? fie 
1 TERRES erry 62.00@65.00 42.00@44.00 27.50@28.50 ven g. aids Factory, ‘on 29.00@32.00 10”. 31.00@32.00 10”. 66.00@73.00 
al +4 ee ee 65. 00@68. 00 46.00 48.00 eee -@ ertee eeree eeeee Sizes, 3”. er. 23.00 26.00 13°. 32.50@33.50 13° 72.00@81.00 5h) 
oug ’ 
4 is a. | 62. 00@ 64. 00 42.00@44.00 29.00 30.00 25.00@26.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 4 13 
as bs sb Bienen ewinie @ : i 5 1.0 i 27.00 ¥ ; 1 " wi a 
i ipa 70,00@72.00 49.00@51.00 31.50@32.50 26.50@27.50 | ‘l0orine, }Bx2% and S7 rift ..---: TE ogee OD g4sGO8000 $88.60030.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2.$38.50@39.50 Bark strip partition, OR ae a Snccev ances sce ese cee 35.00@36.50 27.50@28.50 16.50@17.50 1x 
DK. tier ence 17.50@18.50 eS eee $46.00@48.00 ie ale Snes Sin biocreew. 4 Wie elole 36.00@39.00 28.00@30.00 19.50@21.00 - 
ee eee 11.00@12.00 PIANO A” vias oie es 30049 fas 00> 51.00@61.00 44.50@51.00 27.50@31.00 
1x 
NORTHERN PINE = 
Duluth, Minn., April 15.—Some downward revisions of northern pine prices have been made. All sizes of No. 2 common boards have _ been 
cut $1. In piece stuff, 2x4-, 2x6-, and 2x8-inch, all lengths, have been cut $2; and 2x10-, 2x12- and 2x14-inch, all lengths, have been cut $1. In 2x 
fencing, 6-inch Nos. 2 and 3, and 4-inch No. 3, have each been cut $1. No. 3 boards have been cut $1, and there has been a $1 cut in No. 4, 6- to 20- 
foot. Revised quotations f. o. b. Duluth follow: 4x 
CoMMON Boarps, RoucH— FENCING, RougH— 3x 
No.1, 8 $5800 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $68.00 $680 a a — fi — 
Sg ak. eee 55. ‘ i A i .00 So DR aaa ssea eae 52.00 55.00 $60.00 62.00 1. 
UD ics ncnesis ee 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 No. Be eiscbie isles a aesietele $3700 oT1:00 +t 00 are} ory x 
| a= 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 RE ee nana 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 
Serre 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 PRS Os 5:00 6 a wee 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
RO 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 ORD eee aca aresld sb ess cba eu carace 32.00 35.00 39.00 45.00 27.00 
ice 8 % is ack eae ay +4 ayes ee ef ec. pe peoged PO ic cs Sans aoa aw 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
Dey BC orvvoseccvs ° . ° e . ° = 7 ¢ Fy ” - Eu 
* ee 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $28; 6”, $29. m 
eae 33.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards 6 to 20’, 8, 10 and 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. h 
For Sl or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; for resawed, add $1, SON, Th HE The Sn, Oe SeNee well Seni, ane SF. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. i 
serene —_ D&M, 8 ~— up, add $1.25. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
” ise pene _— ‘i 10’ 12’ 14° 16’ 18’ 20° SIDING, 4 AND 6” 4 TO ieee 
a Re Re at - % 
Saeee : 28. 30. 30. A J 33.00 33.00 ned Pe 8k, 48. Oak Re ee s i 
SS 7 eee 28.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 35.00 BIOL A AD pike pawn cae ear +00 et es C&hbetter src00 +0 1. 
x10”... 33.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 36.00 35.00 38.00 38.00 eeseaaaatienene 33.00 33.00 ; ce 
| ae 34.00 35.00 37.00 39.00 37.00 36.00 39.00 39.00 — F 
— ne 39.00 40.00 42.00 44.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 45.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. t 
or Sis, add $3. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
N 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] Spokane, Wash., April 12.—Quotations on west- § 
San Francisco, Calif., April 13.—The following Portland, Ore., April 15.—The following are ern and Idaho pines and white fir are as follows: 
are average prices, April 1 to 12, of California | f.0.b. mill, and f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices: : 
pines, f.o.b. mill, those on common being for Boards, S2S Ee Se ee, ae _—, soe 
1-inch stock only and including no other thick- No. 2 No. 3 4” seg $200 g2s0c No. 4 No. 5 , 
-magags ae eee $31.00 $20.00 é" enasesests 42.50 34.00 eae 
California White Pine Mixed Pines 4= 6", 19 to 16’ erie else 4: WSIS Owe ne Wine ee 32.00 22.50 — ¥ 98. 00 24.50 ..... 
SBE REI 27.00 22.50 | 10) ----eeeeee -50 00 = 24.50 veeee 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr.. ar 00 Common— eS Ae CE OS | i eran 29.00 23.00 Me icwacsax ee 45.00 29.00 BONO ceens . oaees } 
C select ........ BD), MING dussnakincues 49.50 | 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... 30.50 25.00 4” & wider.. ..... seeee $20.00 $ 9.50 } 
DD select ........ 86.60 Ss aes 31.30 er Pe Se het ed No, 4 No. 5 WESTERN PINE SHop, sos— 
No. 3 clear..... 9.35 No. 3 .......... 22,85 a aan ~< - Cum. 
| Inch shop ...... ce peewee 18.45 | 1x4” and wider $19.00 $ 9.00 ou No, 3 mon 
No. 1 shop...... 62.15 No. 5, asst...... ee ee ee . ; 5/4 & 6/4....$73.50 $43. So" $33. 0" 23.50 
tt No. 2 shop ee wees 35.10 No. 1 dimen..... 23.35 Selects, S2S 83 50 58. 0 43 50 = 50 
No. s shop Pikird 21.10 No. 2 dimen... 18.75 Bébtr. “C” “Dp” Vr ee ee : "$25.50 ‘ 
anel, %” ..... OF ‘orm stock .... 20.0 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’.....$ ee aoe ee , 
D&btr., short .. 54.55 Timbers ....... $1.05 | ixl0”’..........-..- paciesber “579 00 0 *n00 *é8.00 | IDAHO Warren Prxp—_ ' 
Shop, short .... 21.75 Beveled siding— | —F—E a reenpere eRe Ter 94-00 89.00 73.00 No.1 No.2 No.3 No. 4 No.5 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr., BAY, «... 5605 41.20 | 1x13” and wider............... 99.00 94.00 78.00 | 4” «-.+--+0- $54.00 $44.00 $26.00 ..... 0 sees 
BRE seus es BEEOD! AOL. tc aiscenn eases 38.65 | 5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 GP eee e eee 55.00 45.00 30.00 } 
OT wc on cam ol 27.15 | 8/4 and wider...............05 99.00 94.00 82.00 | 8” ..-.eseees 53.00 41.00 30.00 | 
mo Gar, Btnd: S810 MO oe. c vs cecsne 13.15 PU Glolbie wisiy eres 56.00 41.00 30.00. ..... 
; Shop, stnd. .... 29.55 White Fir Shop S2S, f. o. b. Chicago 12” ......004. 69.50 43.00 81.00 ore sits 
Wy Seinen thin RI ses 4% Ses 48.80 5/4 nd 6/4 iy poe S eo. 3 Oe WAGE. cicccs $23.00 $10.5 
ie g e No. 8 com. & 5/4 ANd 6/4......seeeeeeeeees $55.00 $45.00 $35.00 | warts Fir, 6- To 20-Foor, Inc 
i Nos: 1 & 2 clr.. 124.60 pean cosets atien 17.05 | 3/4 ceccereceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 65.00 55.00 35.00 4” 6” 8&10" 12” 4”&wadr. 
} C select ....... 94.00 No. 4 com. asst. 17.65 an prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 2 ....... $27.00 $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 ....- 
15 Pbimclent «..s <<a. 68.05 No. 1 dimen.. 22.10 | better shop. For straight cars of specified grades, | No. 3 ....... 22.00 24.00 25.00 26.00. 
th No. 3.clear..... 86.70 No. 2 dimen.... 17.80 | add $5. INO: A Aeaaias cues bas eles: "aero Cee 
Inch shop ...... 43.05 Douglas Fir 
i bg — seseee gH Com., 4/4° seater 15.80 
i 0. 4 SNOP...... 39. Com., 4 & up 20.7 
“ No. 3 shop...... 22.85 Ties * Gaemere” oT 30 WEST COAST LOGS 
i. poy & 2 clr., 85.76 Dimension ..... 15.65 [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] Everett, Wash., Apri{ 12.—Logs are weak. 
tc rallied ahd ‘ Box Portland, Ore., April 15.—Present log quota- | Quotations: 
Dé&btr., stnd. .. 72.10 re “ 
No. 3 cir. stnd.. 52.10 Mix. pines, 4/4. 20.75 | tions are: “- ' 20; 3, $14. 
Shop, stnd. .... 29.15 - 0 5/4 ean Cedar: $15 to $20. Fir: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $ No. 
Lath Mix. pines, 8/4.. 20.75 Yellow fir: $27, $21 and $15. (No sales; quota- Cedar: Rafts containing shingle logs only, hd 
ae : 6.05 Cedar tions nominal.) pase: 25 cents added for each 1 percent of lum 
aie oie’ Slee 470 Miscellaneous .. © 20.20 Red fir: $17 to $18. sc 
No.3 mix. pine 2.40 Export Spruce: $32, $25 and $165. Hemlock: No. 2,-$18; No. 3, $13. A 
32”: mix. pine... . 1.65 Australian ..... 62.25 Hemlock: $14 to $16. Spruce: No. 1, $27; No. 2, $21; No. 3, $15. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., April 15.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 


today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Prices Prices Prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
avd? Wo. 2 GIGAT .icicccccus $52.50 $49.00 
ING cease ecneeeeeet 35.00 aaa 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better .... 27.00 wane 
ING) Ee xivcsussaveseocee 23.50 21.00 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 32.00 30.00 
PROG 6646 «4 ce ceeneree 23.00 Stars 
Stepping 
No. 2 clear and better..... 68.00 ree 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
PRO NO oie cneweweciadeas 59.00 
Casing and base ......... 66.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 elr. & btr. 27.00 25.00 
LS Se eee 20.50 heen 
1x4” a 2 clr. & btr. 27.50 27.00 
NO: F ClO .ccccccws 20.00 aie 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 elr. & btr. .... 35.00 29.00 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
a and EO cdvivcvetenncwune 20.50 17.50 
Cotecudiatideanveunede 20.00 aéees 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
Bae, 12 GHG Ie eciccccens 18.00 15.00 ‘4 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
4x 4”, 12 to 16’ S4S...... ge = 00 
3x12”, 22 40 10" G86icccc -00 aac 
Timbers, 32’ and ‘aan No. 7 Common 
OO” TO acenciwcccouvecvds 26.00 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., April 15.—Fir prices today, 
mixed car basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


ESE” NG: EB CICAP occ cccscecsvecccsecccanees $55.00 
No. : GUO  cc6cs ad evedevaccdcascaaseas 50.00 
INOk h CMUEE onde ckcdavcusaes penne nds 33.00 

1x3 and et No. 2 clear and better..... 51.50 

1S 2 ee 35.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 

sue” No. 2 Clear And DEttEF ..cccicccccccas 28.00 
De  eacecnacevs see aanensaanaa 23.00 

1x6” No. 2 clear and better ...........se0. 31.00 
OOS MS Cece ceca cn cae ad eae ee 27.00 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 14%” No. 2 clear and better......... 70.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and Better. cic cc ccccccsccness 56.00 
Ceiling 
%x4” No. 2 clear and better .............. 26.00 
DO CMD so Nowe cul dnd hu aadivies wee'ndes 19.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better .............. 27.00 
i CHORE Kauagendeaarecwnase weusen 23.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better ..............5. 30.00 
ENO CUCM cilacnaarwes eauecn eee teaene 25.50 
Boards 
eto Ica nals Scrya aaa wat tat te eerie 
Pes ae 10g 
Dimension—2x4-inch, S4S 

Maw R ROL NA 85 oo ra yas eid Sdbetclen kok 16.50 

No. 2 eee ee ee eT re ree ee ee 13.00 

Timbers 

i LARE e ere nee Pere ROE en ee Oe eRe 19. 
COT NN: TANGER Sc osiawccreein Sonera sedeskewdes 21 00 
. Miscellaneous Items 

alifornia random .....c.ccccccccccece 

PPG EE 64nd kcaubkdanekkGad hakenas cake 1330 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., April 15.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here today: 


Finish, 1x12 


EC TT OT Eee Te CC ET Ce $73.00 

Ee ED EME cae cece cum tucerann ete 62.00 

ONS GI, TE oo vac accnnncecndcbesee<aae 33.00 
Lath 0.0... ae 
POINT MONI, BF occ cccccknsccvascxeas 30.00 
BU” BKua ewes tee weaER ees 35.00 

De lwo waudena COMER ea ees 35.00 

> ge ee Ce ee 37.00 

MN ice ctccecdacadewen 46.00 

pommon FOUSH Gimensilonis. sis sic cece cccccs 24.00 
WE TOMNOE, Greate a cc ecccac'n ke eitlecaenseaie 20.00 
Ue a ee ey ee 21.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 
Bevel Siding, Ya-Inch, S1S1E 


“Aan__ “B” 


cae a a 
3’-7’ 8-20’ 3’-7' 8'-20’ 


3’ -20’ 
Mr” ndedeenecen eo bo = 25 $30.25 $40.25 $29.25 
a éwakage anes 4.25 32.25 42.25 34.25 
OF vcdenvcues 33. 38 43. 25 31.25 41.25 33.25 


Random Shop, Rough or $2S, 5” and up, 8’ -20’ 


” 1 ” ” w” w” ” ” oF a ” 


% % 2 2% 3 
$45.50 $67.50 $67.50 $53.50 $80.00 $78.00 $82.00 $86.00 
ieee 0 $2S or S4S 





Clea ii “oa " 
1-inch— 416’ §- 7 8-20" 83-41%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 
BP xewenes $58. 50 $62.50 $88.50 $47.50 $57.50 $83.50 
Ae yee 50 62.50 94.50 47.50 57.50 89.50 
Ge acesieas 5 80 69.50 96.50 54.50 64.50 91.50 
O sxianes 54.50 64.50 94.50 49.50 59.50 89.50 
3 to 6” 52.50 62.50 ..... 47.50 57.50 ..... 
naences 74.50 74.50 94.50 69.50 69.60 89.50 
| | | ree 85.50 85.50 98.50 80.50 80.50 93.50 
MY owanae’ 87.50 87.50 98.50 82.50 82.50 93.50 
Ue UE kw Had SEEP  seces -e-- 89.50 
1% & 14%-inch— 
SF cowewws $59.50 $69.50 $95.00 $54.50 $64.50 $90.50 
yr: 59.50 69.50 101.50 54.50 64.50 96.50 
GF keces 66.50 76.50 103.50 63.50 73.50 100.50 
ere 61.50 71.50 101.50 56.50 66.50 96.50 
3 to 6”... 59.50 69.50 ..... 56.50 66.50 ..... 
ewan $1.50 81.50 101.50 78.50 78.50 98.50 
Oe nace 92.50 92.50 105.50 89.50 89.50 102.50 
errr ere 94.50 94.50 105.50 91.50 91.50 102.50 
i. OS | re asace SOOO ceeds 97.50 
2-inch— 
Se -sesenws $57.50 $67.50 $93.50 $52.50 $62.50 $88.50 
BP ecanewe 57.50 67.50 99.50 52.50 62.50 94.50 
Oe wiepins 64.50 74.50 101.50 61.50 71.50 98.50 
a Soceeus 59.50 69.50 99.50 54.50 64.50 94.50 
3 to 6” 57.50 oe 54.50 64.50 ..... 
aidéaws 79.50 50 99.50 76.50 76.50 96.50 
 -aneans 90.50 90. 50 103.50 87.50 87.50 100.50 
i! peerre mee 92.50 92.50 103.50 89.50 89.50 100.50 
© (GSE ss. kcnes 99.50 me 95.50 
For 22’ and 24°, add $6 to 8’- 20°: 26’-32’, add 
14 
Bungalow Siding, S1S1E 
lear. es c—" 
3’-7’ 8'-20’ 3°-7' '-20’ 
ll Pre $55.25 $58.25 $53.25 $56.25 
—— 59.2 62.25 57.25 60.25 
| 73.75 76.75 71.75 74.75 
5 ill a ee 75.75 78.75 73.75 76.75 
, > rer 77.75 80.75 75.75 77.75 
Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’ -20’ 
ta 1%- 14 ” Yd ” ” 5” 
“46. a 50 $124.50 oe 4 “a. po ry ro $134. Po 
16”... 50 129.50 127.5 139.5 
ae 137. 50 134.50 132:b0 137, oo i 00 144. a 
20”... 132.50 139.50 137.50 142.00 146.00 149.50 
22”... 187.50 144.50 142.50 147.00 151.00 154.50 
24”...,142.50 149.50 147.50 152.00 156.00 159.50 
26”... 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 161.00 164.50 
28”... 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 166.00 169.50 
30”... 157.50 164.50 162.50 167.00 171.00 174.50 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 
Width— 


Thickness— 6” 8” 10” 12” 6-12” 
oe sabeckbannenonee ens ete ee $113 $114 $112 
EP suwedesnesensniease 116 «6117» «:118)S—:1119' ss -117 


Add, for 22-26’, $6; for 26-31’, $14. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., April 12.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 
mill are: 
Per Square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


First Grades, Standard Stock 


Bistra: stare, 6/2 cccccccccs $1.92 0 
Rtre GtAPB,; G/2 2 iccccvcne 2.12@2.16 2.65@2.70 
poy St) re 2. — 32 2.85@2.90 
by OE re, 3.13 3.90 
NO p ck Gaede.a odavawne 2.91 4.00 
Perfections .......esseeees 3.47 4.70 
First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
Hiztra stare, 6/2 «.ccccsess $2.20 $2.75 
WIStre StArS, G/F wcccccecee 2.40 3.00 
BCE GCIOBEE occcccsccesces 2.76 3.45 
POUNGGN GFE Ket cvccccesens 3.21 4.00 
ME ance due eu ceknsaane 2.99 4.10 
POREOORIQHIE wendnsswceannes 3.54 4.80 


Second Grades, Standard Stock 


Common stars, 6/2 ...... .88 $1.10 
Common stars, 5/2 ...... 1.08@1.21 1.30@1.45 
Common CIGAPS ...cccccee 1.48@1.65  1.80@2.00 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


COI os wae kad ddavenene $3.40@3.50 
XXXXX (U. S.) 4.00 
A ining dacscade eae 3.27 4.50 


PORT OGCIOND: 6.cb 006s cccvcces 3.61 4.90 
XX 6/2, 16” ae eet ikaw exe de 1.55@1.70 
XX 5/2, 16” SS) Se 1.63 2.05 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 14.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 





Shingles 

, Best Primes Economies 
OS. cvvcctédasdedasees $5.70 $2.70 
Oe cvancwhaautecwiceas 6.70 4.85 $3. 70 
Me éadédadecdaunes eoce OSE 5.45 4.10 
OF: Siccceudacaceascane 6.95 5.45 4.10 

‘ Lath, 4-Foot, 34x1/-Inch 

Ge Bee ccase eoecdQneee NO Becccce seseowe $7.90 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 14.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, on “soft tex- 
ture” poplar, from Virginia, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and on Mississippi Valley 
poplar: 


VALLEY— 
4/4 5/4&6 . 8 
Ie dudancadeaus -$105@110 $110 Hf 5. $11 15g 
oe & selects... 70@ 75 80 
No. 1 com. ........ 583@ 58 68@ 63 83 68 
No. 2 ‘coma. “Ac..s. 34@ 36 «40 46 40@ 45 


No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 
Sort Trexturs— 
WR wandcccssaces 15 


i ot 120 $120@125 $125@130 
gh & select . 85@ 90 90@ 95 $ 95@100 
No. 1 com......... 65@ 70 70@ 75 75@ 80 
No. 2 com. A..... 40@ 45 45@ 48 48@ 50 


No. 2 com. B..... 26@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 





POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Cincinnati, Ohlo, April 14.—The following are 
average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on pop- 
lar bevel siding: 


No. 2 


™ m, 
Clear Select com. 
6” gusinccaua $60.00 $50. 00 #30. 06 $20.00 
5” cade maggie 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
‘On ékdawanunesa 55.00 48.00 25.00 19.00 





Louisville, Ky., April 15.—Fine weather is re- 
sulting in building getting away to an excellent 
start, and demand for poplar siding is increasing, 
with prices firm, and unchanged. Local quota- 
tions are as follows: 


, Clear Select No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
6-inch.... $62.00 $50.00 $32.00 $22.00 
5-inch.... 60.00 50.00 30.00 20.00 
4-inch.... 50.00 47.00 24.00 18.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 37 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 16.—Local trade in northern 
pine is restricted, partly because of the fact that 
retailers still have fair supplies of lumber on 
hand and are not buying unless they must, and 
partly because there has lately been some com- 
petitive price cutting. Local distributers say 
that prospects for yard sales are good, and that 
industrial requirements meanwhile are fair. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—The northern pine 
trade is held back by unfavorable weather, 
which is delaying building operations. There 
have been no further price revisions. Some dis- 
tributers speak of more interest in higher 
grades. Lower grades are in fair request from 
industrial consumers, and they show more 
strength than intermediate grades, which are 
affected by competition with some western 
woods. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—With the 
exception of the lower grades, sales are not com- 
ing up to expectations. The lower grades are 
being purchased at a rate which is creating a 
stir among the wholesalers in their attempts to 
meet demand. Rail receipts are being resorted 
to on a more extensive scale than heretofore to 
replenish those items in better demand. The in- 
termediate and better grades are receiving some 
attention. No change in prices is reported. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The northern pine 
market is quiet. Prices are nominally un- 
changed, but occasional concessions are report- 
ed. The situation is rendered unfavorable by 
the strong competition of western woods, par- 
ticularly Idaho and California pines. The weak- 
est spot is the intermediate grades, where it is 
difficult to get buyers interested. In the lower 
grades demand is strong enough to keep prices 
firm. 
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THE WHITNEY CO. 
NEY CO 
Y hi 


PUTTING the big logs 
of the Pacific Coast 
in the water at a profit 
has been made possible 
through Willamette en- 
gineers and Willamette 
Logging Machinery. 
Operators are invited 
to avail themselves of 
our services for securing 
preliminary information. 


Manufacturers of 


LOGGING MACHINERY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











KICKER 


“ STANDARD 
THE 
WORLD OVER” 


MADE IN 
EVERY SIZE 
AND TYPE 


tf ILL-CORTIS Co. 


SAW MILL AND WOOD CUTTING MACHINERY 
J OF VERT TYEE AND StEE 


We make practically everything re- 
quired in a Saw Mill from the small- 
est Portable to the largest Band. 








EASTERN SPRUCE 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The eastern spruce 
trade is quiet and retailers in some cases have 
pretty good-sized stocks on hand, as the result 
of the severe weather of the last month. The 
outlook for building is good and this helps to 
keep prices steady. Mills have marked up prices 
on spruce lath, which are now $8.75 here, as com- 
pared with $8.50 a short time ago. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Demand for eastern 
spruce is not yet what it ought to be in mid- 
April. Substantial concessions from the recog- 
nized base price of $48 for dimension are almost 
the invariable rule. Despite continued cold and 
stormy weather there is quite a little building 
in this region, but this is not producing a normal 
demand for spruce frames on account of the 
prominent position now held by Pacific coast 
lumber in the eastern market. Retail yards here 
are well stocked with Douglas fir in practically 
all sizes required for any ordinary house. Ran- 
dom is hardly so strong as a short time ago. 
Demand for boards is quiet but prices are well 
held, largely on account of comparatively ‘ight 
stocks of dry lumber in first hands. Quotations: 
Dimension, rail shipments, f.o.b. Boston, 8-i1ch 
and under, $47; 9-inch, $48; 10-inch, $49; 12-inch, 
$51. Provincial random, 2x3, $36 to $38; 2x4, 
2x6 and 2x7, $36 to $37; 2x8, $43 to $44; 2x10, 
$44 to $45. New England random, 2x3 to 2x7, 
$38; 2x8, $44; 2x10, $45. Covering boards, 5-inch 
and up wide, 8-foot and up long, D1S, $37 to 
$38; matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $41 to $43. 
Furring, 1x2, $39 to $40. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 14.—Hardwood trade in this sec- 
tion is quiet. Consumers, tho in most cases 
busy and with little lumber on hand, are very 
cautious and refuse to commit themselves ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. Distributers 
generally expect that this lull will pass over 
quickly, tho many of them say that immediate 
prospects appear rather indefinite. Southern 
hardwood prices are a shade weaker, but north- 
ern woods hold very firmly. No marked declines 
are expected on account of the low supply of 
dry lumber. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Hardwood distribu- 
ters are booking a fairly substantial v--ume of 
orders. The backward spring holds up the call 
for yard items, but industrial demand is just 
about normal. There has been no further change 
in prices. Retailers are now pretty well sup- 
plied with flooring. There is quite a wide range 
on prices quoted on oak flooring. Some western 
manufacturers of maple flooring appear more 
eager for business. Quotations, FAS, inch: Ash, 
white, $115 to $125. Basswood, $95 to $105. 
Beech, $80 to $85. Birch, red, $140 to $150; sap, 
$120 to $130. Maple, $105 to $115. Oak, white, 
plain, $115 to $125; quartered, $150 to $165. Pop- 
lar, $125 to $135. Flooring, 13/16x2% clear: 
Beech, $88 to $91; birch, $90 to $93; maple, $104.50 
to $108.50; oak, white, plain, $114.50 to $121; 
oak, red, plain, $107 to $109.50. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—There has been 
more business in hardwoods in the last week 
and the general market situation is somewhat 
healthier. Cancellations have not been as fre- 
quent and more new inquiries made their ap- 
pearance. The price position has been fairly 
firm. 


New Orleans, La., April 14.—Another ‘‘quiet’’ 
week is reported, with prices on some items a 
little weaker despite reported refusals of some 
stronger concerns to shade prices. Dry stocks 
are still in scant supply, but improving weather 
conditions promise increase of production. Com- 
ment is cheerful despite delay of the buying 
drive that has been expected. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Little activity is 
noted in southern hardwoods, with reductions 
of $1 and $2 quoted in gum and oak items, par- 
ticularly upper grades. Retailers are just buying 
for immediate needs, it is reported, and orders 
are not coming in as expected. Very little re- 
sults have been noted so far from improved 
weather conditions, except in the Northeast, 
where there seems to be a little increased ac- 
tivity. Production is getting more nearly nor- 
mal, and shipments are coming thru more rap- 
idly. However, mills are not showing much dis- 
position to cut prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Hardwood men 
here report trade conditions satisfactory. All 
consuming industries are represented in the mar- 
ket, but in most cases show a conservative atti- 
tude in placing their requirements, especially in 
the motor trade and furniture industries. Mills 


report dry stock scarce and logs hard to get, 
Retailers show a little more interest in the mar. 
ket, calling for oak flooring, moldings and gum 
finish. Oak finish is slow. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The hardwood mar. 
ket holds steady, with a tendency to advance in 
some woods, especially oak. The automobile in- 
dustry is not as active as a short time ago, and 
purchases have been curtailed. The building 
business is furnishing a better demand for stock 
this month and there is a steady trade in flooring 
and interior trim. 





Omaha, Neb., April 14.—Increased activity has 
been noticed during the last week by hardwood 
dealers, a substantial part of the demand coming 
from rural districts. The demand is general with 
the exception of oak, which is a little slow. 
Prices are firm and the market is strengthening, 


Houston, Tex., April 15.—Hardwood inquiries 
experienced a falling off this week. Production 
showed improvement, so that production ranges 
from 50 to 80 percent, according to reports from 
east Texas lumber camps. This is due to con- 
tinued good weather. Not more than a week's 
supply of logs is in the woods, and in many cases 
not over a day’s cutting at the mills. The prin- 
cipal demand is for railroad car stocks and 
track material. Box factories are still using a 
considerable quantity of low grade sap gum, and 
flooring plants are placing orders for oak. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—The hardwood situa- 
tion is rather easier, with orders perhaps re- 
duced in number and with more or less reluct- 
ance manifested among buyers to enter into new 
commitments. Withdrawals of sound wormy 
chestnut are stated to be continuing on a liberal 
scale, tho stocks were so large that they have 
not yet been absorbed. Figured chestnut is re- 
ported in good demand, with 4/4, 5/4 and 6/4 
especially active. Low grade oak is also being 
quite freely sought, with supplies not unduly 
large, while high grade stocks are far more 
freely offered at comparatively low figures. 


Columbus, Ohio, April 14.—Hardwood demand 
holds up fairly well at the levels that have 
maintained in the last few weeks. There are 
signs of increased buying, especially from deal- 
ers who are now able to move stocks. Building 
operations are progressing. Factory demand is 
steady with automobile, box and furniture con- 
cerns the best buyers. Railroad inquiries are 
also steady. Production and shipments are 
about on a parity. Oak prices at the Ohio River: 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 

FAS com, com, com. 

Quartered ....... $150 $90 $55 uss 
Sa | he cre 110 15 53 $20 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 16.—The fir market has shown 
no important changes. Trade remains restricted 
in this territory, for while retailers are busy 
loading out lumber, they still have enough on 
hand to fill current requirements. Distributers 
expect that if present favorable weather condi- 
tions continue another two weeks, the market 
situation at the end of that time will be entirely 
changed. Prices meanwhile remain weak, but 
no lower than last week. It is notable that the 
mills are showing strong resistance against fur- 
ther declines and in some cases are holding their 
lumber for better values, such as they expect will 
be obtainable very shortly. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Recent advices from 
Pacific coast mills and the reported heavy vol- 
ume of Douglas fir, western hemlock, spruce and 
cedar now in transit by water for New England 
and New York arouse some feeling of uneasiness 
as to the immediate future of the eastern mar- 
ket. Local business in fir is very fair, when 
compared with trade in other lumber lines. 
Prices are somewhat easier. Ordinary schedules 
of dressed fir are offered at $35 to $35.50, ship’s 
tackle, Boston, and rough stock at $1 more. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—In spite of very 
close figuring on orders, fir men here say they 
are not getting their share of the lumber busi- 
ness they should in competitive territory and 
their own territory has been invaded to some ex- 
tent by southern mills with prices lower than 
west Coast mills felt they could make. The fir 
men seem to be getting only orders for special 
stuff or mixed cars that southern mills do not 
want to handle. 








San Francisco, Calif., April 12.—There is 4 
good demand for fir in San Francisco and all 
around the Bay. Stocks are comparatively light 
in local yards and retailers are doing a good 
business. With production curtailed at mills in 
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the Northwest, the outlook is more favorable 
for a stronger market. There is a steady con- 
sumption of fir in southern California, and a good 
demand from the Atlantic coast. 


Omaha, Neb., April 14.—Some improvement is 
noted in the Douglas fir market. Prices are 
frmer. Buyers are very conservative in their 
orders and are purchasing only to replenish 
stocks. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—The eastern market 
for Pacific coast fir is stated to be responsive 
enough when it comes to volume of business 
done, but this business, it is also admitted, is 
peing taken at concessions. The distribution 
attains proportions larger than at any previous 
period, according to members of the trade, but 
quotations have been revised. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 16.—The demand for hemlock 
crating lumber remains good, and there is not 
much being offered. Hemlock in all grades is 
relatively scarce, and is being strongly held, 
especially in view of the excellent building pros- 
pects in Wisconsin and Michigan. Some items 
appear stronger than recently. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Current trade in 
hemlock is only fair. Retail business has ex- 
panded a little. Stocks of eastern and northern 
hemlock in first hands are quite moderate, and 
in the absence of much selling pressure prices 
are steady. Northern clipped boards, 10- to 16- 
foot, are offered at $39 and eastern at $40. There 
are random boards available at $1 to $2 less. 
Distributers of western hemlock are pushing 
hard for business. Quite a lot of lumber is re- 
ported to be on the way east from Pacific coast 
mills and still unsold altho getting very close to 
port. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 15.—Sales are 
more brisk than at any time since the first of 
the year. Retail yards are stocking up for an 
active season and the building trade is taking 
increased quantities of stock. Decreasing yard 
supplies are causing wholesalers to bring for- 
ward heavy rail shipments to meet customers’ 
requirements until lake receipts are available. 
Prices are reported approximately $2 higher than 
a year ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—Hemlock trade has 
been small lately, owing largely to the fact that 
dealers have pretty good stocks on hand. Prices 
are not showing any particular change, but are 
regarded by retailers as a little high in com- 
parison with southern pine. 


CYPRESS 


Chicago, April 16.—The market for cypress 
shows no change. Retail demand is still re- 
stricted, but inquiries are more plentiful and 
distributers say that yard trade will undoubt- 
edly open up soon. Industrial trade is fair. 
Prices have shown no change. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—There has been no 
particular change in the New England market 
for cypress in recent weeks. The trade is quiet 
and prices are held on a fairly steady basis. 
Shop lumber is receiving more attention than 
yard items. Retail yards report business held 
back by unfavorable weather. Quotations: FAS, 
4/4, $98 to $105; 5/4 and 6/4, $103 to $110; 8/4, 
$108 to $121; 12/4, $130 to $136. Selects, 4/4, $78 
to $93; 5/4 and 6/4, $88 to $98; 8/4, $95 to $101. 
Shop, 4/4, $53 to $63; 5/4 and 6/4, $65 to $71; 
8/4, $75 to $85. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—There is a better 
tone to the cypress market. Orders are larger 
and are coming in more regularly. Prices are 
frm. The country demand so far has not 
amounted to much, but this is expected to open 
up during the month. 


New Orleans, La., April 14.—Market and price 
Conditions are reported unchanged. Inquiries 
are improving as the season advances, but buy- 
ing is on a conservative scale. Production con- 
tinues normal. Car supply is satisfactory and 
Shipments are prompt. 


St. Louls, Mo., April 15.—Red cypress prices 
ae unchanged. There have been slight re- 
uctions in some yellow cypress items, in which 
market there has been very little activity. There 


— a strong general demand for red cy- 


eee tnane City, Mo., April 15.—The cypress mar- 
ts —— shows no particular change. Demand 
eing maintained and still has plenty of room 


to grow. The call has been largely for common 
grades and prices usually are quite firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—Cypress demand has 
begun to pick up a little, but buying is generally 
in small lots for immediate needs. Dealers look 
for an improvement in trade this month and 
next, when cypress usually is more active. 
Prices hold about the same and mills do not ap- 
pear to have any heavy stocks. 


Omaha, Neb., April 14.—Dealers are buying cy- 
press cautiously and will not take a more ag- 
gressive stand until building activity has~ be- 
come more pronounced. Prices in all items con- 
tinue the same. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—The increase in local 
competition to land orders for cypress which 
has made itself felt of late, shows no abatement 
for the present. Mills adhere firmly to their 
lists. Stocks are very small and members of 
the trade are inclined to keep their hands free, 
so that they can adjust themselves to any 
shifts in conditions which may occur. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 16.—The market for western 
pines remains very dull in this section, and prices 
are weak. This applies especially to shop, which 
is offered plentifully. Distributers expect that 
demand for boards and fir and larch dimension 
will show a rapid improvement if present good 
weather conditions continue. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Several sellers speak 
of more interest in Idaho white pine this week. 
Trade in other western pines is dull. Grades and 
sizes subject to strong selling pressure are being 
offered at moderate concessions. Quotations on 
Idaho white pine, f.o.b. Boston: 


1x4 1x6 1x8 1x10 
Na 12 CO@ii 6.550% $69.50 $70.50 $69.50 $72.50 
No. 2 COiRi<cscess 57.50 58.50 56.00 56.00 
No.8 COM. .0655-. 39.50 43.00 44.50 44.50 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Some western 
pine mills have made a number of readjustments 
in prices. Thick stock, 6-inch and wider, has 
been advanced $2.50 to $5, on third clears and 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 shop, while other items have 
been reduced $1 to $5. Demand for 6/4 and 8/4 
clear and shop has been good, while other items 
have been neglected. Some mills are offering 
boards and dimension, but their prices are a 
little too high to get much business in this 
market at present. 





Omaha, Neb., April 14.—Demand for western 
pines is fairly good. The market is more active 
on Nos. 3 and 4 board than other items. The fair 
weather and excellent roads serve to stimulate 
trade. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 12.—While there 
has been a little slackening in demand for 
California white and sugar pine, with the open- 
ing of the new season, mills are making ship- 
ments on orders taken during the last few 
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Bevel 
Siding 
the job. 


8’ to 20’. 


are not objectionable. 


Bungalow 


primed before laying. 


CHICAGO 
3067 McCormick Bldg. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Bldg. 
311 California St. 





Redwood Siding 
is Preferred 


LL TPL. Co. bevel siding is trimmed to exact length, 
which not only improves the appearance but saves 
carpenter’s labor and cuts down the expense of 


Each length is bundled separately and each bundle is 
stencilled with total surface measure footage, grade and 
the TPL. Co. trademark. 

Sizes are %” by 4”, 5” and 6”, lengths 3’ to 7’ and 


Supplied in 3 grades—clear all heart stock for the high- 
‘ est grade work—“A”’ practically clear except for bright 
sap—‘B” for cheaper construction where slight defects 


Made from 1” and 144” rough lumber in 8”, 10” and 12” 
widths, lengths bundled separately, and stencilled with 
or grade and trade mark. Clear and “A” grades only. 


Colonial 
Siding 


For best results we recommend that all siding be 
i This eliminates absorption of 
moisture which is the common cause of many difficulties 
in exterior painting and interior finishing. 

Order while stocks are ample in all sizes and grades and 
deliveries can be made promptly—from the mills at 
Scotia, from our Chicago or New York warehouses or 
from our selling agents located in all principal centres. 
Write today for full information on any grade or size of 
Redwood lumber or millwork. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
941 Pershing Square Bldg. 
100 E, 42nd St. 


LOS ANGELES 
Central Bldg. 
6th and Main Sts. 











The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
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Our modern plant at Port Moody, B.C. 


Backed by One Billion Feet 
of British Columbia Red Cedar 


Twelve years ago we began to specialize in 
cedar lumber, confining the larger proportion 
of our output to siding. As we are contin- 
uously cutting up high priced logs, it has 
always been our policy, and in reality an 
economic necessity, to work for quality pro- 
duction rather than quantity production. 




















We want to hear from a few more buyers 
who are seeking a reliable source of supply 
for high grade British Columbia Red Cedar 


4” to 8” Clear “A” Bevel Siding 
10” to 12” Bungalow Siding 











In Straight Cars. 1] 
Our name is stamped on all siding. Order direct or specify 
siding with our name on it to be shipped in mixed cars with | 
shingles from your favorite B. C. Shingle mill. 
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Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


PORT MOODY, B. C. 
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Dependable Wire Rope | Know—Don't Guess 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 


that field. 


—The Red Book with 
Monthly Supplements, Semi- 
Weekly Change Sheets, and 
special reports, all of which 
comprise Clancy’s Red 
Book Service, will keep 
you constantly posted on 
the credit standing of the 
lumber buying trade. 


Write today for rates and 

















Established 1857. Pamphlet No. 49-S. 
We also handle collections 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. for large and small mills and 
ST. LOUIS wholesalers anywhere. 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisce 


LUMBERMEN’S CrepIT AssociaTION 
Suite 1746-68—608 Se. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 





No. 2 




















months. Eastern sash and door manufacturers 
have pretty good stocks of California white 
pine shop and are not buying a great deal at 
present. With good weather in the mountains, 
logging is under way at many California camps, 
and the mills generally will be in operation 
before May 1. Some smaller mills in the Feather 
River district will remain closed this year. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Business in North 
Carolina pine is not very active this week. Re- 
tail yards are moving more lumber than last 
week. Shop lumber is receiving a fair amount 
of attention. Prices are hardly so firm as they 
were. Concessions are sometimes being given 
on straight orders as well as on transit ship. 
ments. Low range of quotations on shortleaf 
flooring, 1x4: A rift, $90; B rift, $85; C rift, $69. 
Bé&better flat, $55. Partition, B&better, 11/16- 
inch, $56.25. Roofers are being shaded 50 cents 
to $1 from early April quotations. Rough edge, 
4/4 under 12-inch, brings around $62 to $63, 
Boston rate. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—A steady and fairly 
active market has prevailed here lately in North 
Carolina pine. The market has shown a steady 
aspect of late, with no particular changes noted, 
Six-inch roofers are quoted here at $33, with 
no large number of transit cars offered. 


Baltimore, Md., April 14.—Quietness continues 
to prevail in the North Carolina pine trade 
here, with buyers seemingly disposed to defer 
orders. Bad weather has slowed up activities 
calling for the use of shortleaf pine. Prices 
have declined somewhat. Stocks on the wharves 
are larger, tho mills are disposed to resist any 
requests for concessions. 


REDWOOD 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Redwood yard items 
are moving slowly. Industrial demand is fair 
for the season. Prices hold about even. Some 
items in large supply at eastern wholesale yards 
show a tendeney to yield a little under strong 
selling pressure. Redwood fencing and posts are 
offering strong competition to cypress. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Redwood demand 
has shown some slight improvement in the last 
week with more interest on the part of retailers 
in the market. Frames, siding and moldings are 
being called for. Factory trade is dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The redwood market 
is quiet. There is a shortage of good dry stock 
of high-grade items, so that some other woods 
are being used in which better delivery can be 
obtained. The building outlook is good. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 12.—Redwood pro- 
duction holds up pretty well with shipments 
nearly equal to the cut and orders about normal. 
There is a moderate California demand with 
prospects for a good volume of eastern business 
when building gets under way. Prices are well 
maintained on all grades, and dry stocks are 
light at the mills. Eastern and export ship- 
ments are expected to take a good proportion of 
clears later on. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 16.—Weather conditions have 
been favorable to construction activity, and re- 
tail yards are busy loading out lumber. How- 
ever, they say that new building is not devel- 
oping as it should have by this time, tho they 
do not doubt that a few more days of good 
weather will stimulate business considerably. 
Wholesale trade meanwhile has increased very 
little, as dealers have not yet reached the point 
where they need to replenish on any considera- 
ble scale, and are too cautious to buy before they 
must. However, distributers look for a material 
increase in retailers’ requirements within the 
next fortnight. Prices generally are well held, 
the larger mills having all the business they 
care for under present circumstances. However, 
some manufacturers wanting new business are 
making some concessions, and the market can- 
not be said to be as strong as it was. Transit 
cars have a good call, and seldom have to be 
sacrificed. 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Wholesalers report 
that southern pine trade is dull. Retail yards 
are making more deliveries than two weeks 280- 
Prices lack the resilient strength they chowed 
earlier this year. Roofers also are growiné 
easier. One of the best Alabama makes is now 
offered at $36 for 1x6 and $37.50 for 1x8. For 
very ordinary air dried stock $32, Boston rate, 
is being taken for 6-inch roofers and $33 for 
8-inch. Some transit cars may be picked uP for 
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a trifle less. High range of quotations on long- 
leaf flooring, 1x4: A rift, $102; B rift, $97; C rift, 
$87.50; B&better flat, $65. Partition, B&better, 
11/16-inch $62. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 15.—A few days of good 
weather has helped the southern pine market to 
a considerable extent. Orders are larger and 
more frequent and while there is nothing sug- 
gesting a rush of business, the volume for the 
last week has been satisfactory. Prices are sta- 
tionary. 


New Orleans, La., April 14.—Mill reports in- 
dicate an increase of bookings for the week, a 
slight increase of production and a decline in 
volume of shipments. Production leads, with 
orders and shipments close to a parity. The 
market still lacks ‘‘pep,’’ but the improvement 
noted during the last two weeks appears to have 
had a steadying influence on prices and comment 
continues optimistic. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 15.—Some mills report 
that last week was the best they have had since 
the first of the year in the volume of orders. 
Demand at present runs largely to items on the 
right hand side, demand for finish being only 
of a fill-in nature. Railroads have been buying 
some car material, but otherwise industrial buy- 
ing has not figured to any great extent. Prices 
are reported to be somewhat easier owing to 
competition of west Coast mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The southern pine 
market shows some increase in activity and the 
consumption of stock in the building industry 
is now much larger than last month. Many re- 
tailers still have lumber on hand and are not 
desirous of buying more until their stocks show 
more depletion. Hardly any change in prices 
has taken place in the last two or three weeks. 


Omaha, Neb., April 14.—A decided increase in 
the volume of orders, as well as the number of 
inquiries, has been noted by southern pine deal- 
ers during the last week. The large number of 
dwellings started by the contractors has ma- 
terially boosted the demand. Prices are firm, 
with some few advances. 


Houston, Tex., April 15.—Southern pine is still 
suffering a slump and the situation is practically 
unchanged from last week. Shipments, however, 
about keep pace with production. It is not ex- 
pected that any great surplus will be accumu- 
lated. The principal demand is for yard stocks. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Demand for southern 
pine is not as strong as a week or ten days 
ago, but there has been very little weakness 
except on 6-inch No. 2 S2S&CM and 8x10 
boards and shiplap. Retail yards are moving 
some lumber, it is reported, but they are still 
making purchases conservatively. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Belated spring weath- 
er is held accountable for the dullness of the 
shingle market in New England territory. Re- 
tailers have enough for current needs and show 
little interest in buying ahead. Prices hold 
steady. Good makes of white cedar extras are 
offered at $5.60 and the full range is $5.50 to $6. 
Clears are $4.85 to $5.50. Desirable British Co- 
lumbia red cedar shingles, XXXXX, are quoted 
at $5.81. The tone of the spruce lath market 
is weak and the outlook is still uncertain. Sell- 
ers are very eager for business and buyers are 
cautious. Efforts to hold 1%-inch lath at $8 
have been relaxed and the going price is now 
$7.75. The 15-inch lath sell at $8.50 to $8.75, 
having dropped from $9 since the first of the 
month. Spruce clapboards are quiet, but mill 
stocks are light and the market is steady at $120 
for extras and $115 for clears. 


New Orleans, La., April 14.—Fair demand for 
cypress shingles and lath is noted, but no gain in 
its volume is reported. Prices stand unchanged 
and by report firmly held. 


St. Louls, Mo., Arpil 15.—Shingle prices are 
slightly higher than last week, with quotations 
of $2.95 for clears and from $2.45 to $2.50 for 
Stars, Pacific coast base. Lath are quoted at 


about $6.20 for No. 1 and $5.20 for No. 2, f.o.b., 
St. Louis. ; 


Columbus, Ohio, April 14.—More activity is 
developing in the shingle trade. Buying by 
Tural dealers is more brisk while city dealers 
also show an inclination to come into the market. 
Several weeks of pleasant weather have stimu- 


‘Buy a Moore and get the Best” 
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Seeset Calcasieu 12-% Pine Lath 


Recently the Alexandria Lumber 
Co., completed a new, modern 


Moore plant at Alco, La, To obtain pro- 
per seasoning of their stock, Moore 
Moist Air engineers were engaged to design 


Dry Kiln s and build the correct type and size 


of dry kilns. 


Consult us about your This is anotherrecognition of the 
drying problem. superiority of the Moore Moist Air 
process. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“*KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 


Jacksonville, Fla. “"~2¥uly Equpped Pants. ~“ ~=North Portland, Ore. 
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ERTAIN producers, notably the manufacturers 
of quality candies, cosmetics, writing papers, 
etc., have developed the package in which 
their product is contained to the highest 
degree of advertising efficiency. 





Has it ever occured to you that good Oak Flooring may be 
made to serve your purpose in a similar capacity? 


How are your Other Sales? 


Consider the housewife. Shiplap, lath or moulding mean 
nothing to her but just provide her new home with fine 
Oak Flooring and she will never cease to praise you. 


The handling of Quality Flooring pays greater than any 
other item of building material which you may handle. 





THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD FLOORING CO. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST.,‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘tee IN AN ADVERTISING SERIES 
PRODUCED IN OUR OWN OFFICES 
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Bancroft 


Lost His Customer 


“\ AY men are idle—work is behind schedule and the committee will 
not be put off,” shouted Barnes, a lake city contractor. 


T?m 


through, Bancroft—no more.” And the door slammed behind him. 


Bancroft, retail lumber dealer, had 
learned his lesson—but it had cost him 
acustomer. He simply had the wrong 
producer connection. It failed him. 
He failed Barnes, and Barnes failed 
the committee. 


We know the importance of delivery 
to the retailer. The fact that we offer 
him the finest of Appalachian 
Hardwoods is not enough. We 
must deliver them to him quickly, 
and when they are promised, if 


he is to hold his trade. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY— General Offices, 115 E. Rich Street 


America’s Largest Producer of Hardwood Lumber 


RITTER 





Our strategic location in the center 
of the hardwood consuming area from 
which five independent railroad sys- 
tems diverge, and a policy. which 
insists on promptness, help you to 
make good your promises to your 
customers. Barnes buys Ritter Lum- 
ber now, too. 


Consult our representative or 
write for complete information 
on Ritter Appalachian Hard- 
woods. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 
























Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


_ You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

_ Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders, 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 











OF NEW YORK 
511 Locust St. 1045I11.Mer.Bank Bid. 80 
Hs: 











Maiden Lane 
. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 





The Biggest Card in the Business World 


The skill and care exercised in engraving 
a Wiggins plate has made the 


Wiggins Peerless 
Patent Book Form Card 


the choice of a long list of America’s biggest card users. If 
you admit the value of a 'proper card representation we 
would like tosend you a tabof specimens, Ask for it; de- 
tach the cards one by one and observe their clean cut edges, 
their general excellence and the protection afforded by 
being encased in convenient book form style. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. 


Established 1857 
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lated building. West Coast shingles are the 
principal sellers, Prices on red cedar extra 
clears are $5.10 while extra stars are quoted 
at $4.50. Other varieties sell to a limited ex- 
tent. Lath trade is steady and prices remain 
unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 14.—The shingle market 
is dull and prices are on the decline in extra 
clears, which are now quoted at $4.61, with 
stars $3.91. British Columbia XXXXX are $5.61, 
The larger buyers did not take hold at any big 
extent during the recent decline, but smaller re- 
tailers laid in fair stocks, The declining tenden- 
cy in the market holds back purchases. 


Omaha, Neb., April 14.—Shingles have de- 
clined 50 cents during the last week. Stars are 
now offered at $2.35 to $2.40 and clears, $2.80 to 
$2.85. Buying is increasing. Demand for lath 
is fair. 


Houston, Tex., April 15.—Shingles remain un- 
changed from the last week or two. Stars are 
quoted at $2.30 and clears $2.80, Coast basis, 
Lath prices are the same as for the last two 
weeks, and demand is slow. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Furniture factories 
are not buying mahogany so freely as a short 
time ago. Trade with the railroad car people 
is very fair, and the same is true of tue call for 
mahogany at builders’ finish mills and piano and 
phonograph plants. Logs are in good supply. 
No. 3 common is sold several weeks ahead. 
Wholesale quotations’ on air-dried plain mahog- 
any, f.o.b. Boston, log run for figure: 

4/4 5/4,6/4&8/4 10/4&12/4 


AS ies wrecelecerorerve $220 $225 $230 

No.1 COM... 170@$175 175@$180 185@$200 

INO. 2 COM. «:..:50 115 125 135 

No. 3 COM:....«% Broken lots only at $55 
BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., April 15.—Boxboard and shook 
producers are better satisfied with the present 
volume of business than with the prices they 
are getting. Production of logs was curtailed 
last winter and stocks of native boxing and crat- 
ing lumber are likely to run short before the end 
of the year. Square edge pine boxboards, inch, 
are steady at $40. Round edge pine, inch, is 
quoted at $32 to $34. Mixed lots of inch bring 
$28 to $30 and thereabout. 


San Francisco, Calif., April 12.—While there 
is not a heavy demand for shipments on orders 
previously placed, box factories and mills in 
California and the Klamath Falls district in 
Oregon have some business ahead. Some ship- 
pers are postponing deliveries of shook to get 
an idea of the size of fruit crops. Box factories 
are making light outputs for the present. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 15.—E. B. Norman & Co., 
of Louisville, operating two large band mills in the 
St. Landry district of Louisiana, have closed a deal 
on a timber tract in Evangeline Parish in that 
State, comprising 14,600 acres of virgin timber. 
This tract is the famous Black tract, os 
largely of forked leaf white oak, ash, gum an 
hickory. Added to other holdings of the company, 
this gives over 100,000,000 feet of hardwood stump- 
age. The new purchase lies only a mile or two 
from the St. Landry mill, with railroad facilities 
available for logging direct to the mill. 


JACKSON, Miss., April 15.—Reports from Hazle- 
hurst, Miss., state that J. H. Williams & Son, of 
this place, have bought a tract of timber from M. B. 
Faile, in western Copiah County, and will begin 
cutting at once. The timber covers 1,000 acres 
and includes hardwood and pine. 








BROOKHAVEN, Miss., April 15.—The purchase of 
3,400 acres of timber land, estimated to contain 
16,000,000 feet of pine stumpage, is reported, Mar- 
tin A. Case, of Brookhaven, being the purchaser. 
The purchase price is said to have been $80,000, 
Mr. Case will establish a circular sawmill ry 

laning mill on the tract with capacity of 30,00 
eet. 





Wuiressure, Ky., April 15.—Two hardwood 
timber deals of importance have just transpired 1 
this section. J. T. Whitaker, of Blackey, — 
deal on several thousands acres of hardwood a = 
Lost Creek in Perry County which includes som 
very fine oak and poplar. On_the headwaters = 
Long’s Fork in Pike County, B. F. Johnson = 
others purchased the old Burke timber tract, c = 
sisting of about 2,000 acres. Mr. Johnson oa 
nounces that active operation will begin at Ae + 
George Johnson purchased a smaller tract 0 0 
and poplar in the same section. 
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News Letters 


(Continued from page 87) 
OMAHA, NEB. 


April 14.—The decided betterment of the country 
roads has greatly stimulated rural trade, and large 
orders are being placed. Large consignments are 
grriving from the South. Building construction in 
this city and all over the State has increased, and 
the April building total will be substantial. 

Qmaha lumber concerns will participate in the 
annual trade excursion, fostered by the Cham- 
per of Commerce, which will be held the week of 
May 19. The itinerary will include Nebraska, Iowa 
and Missouri. These firms will participate: 
Guiou Lumber Co., C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., Hoag- 
jand Lumber Co., Independent Lumber Co., Boyer 
Lumber Co., Imperial Sash & Door Co., and Brad- 
ford-Kennedy Lumber Co. 

Walter B. Cronk, of the Guiou Lumber Co., has 
joined the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, and has 
been assigned to the “Good Fellowship’ committee. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 11.—Because of the uncertainty in the 
lumber market, the loggers, who have been dis- 
cussing the local situation, are somewhat unde- 
cided as to the course they should follow. They 
have not perhaps taken such a pessimistic view of 
the market situation as the manufacturers. The 
preak in the lumber market, the loggers feel, is 
only temporary. ‘The general consensus seemed to 
be against any great reduction at the moment, as 
this means breaking up organizations, 

The principal overseas market is in the United 
Kingdom, tho one large order booked some time 
ago for Australia was despatched this week, Lum- 
ber exporters announce that the Japanese demand 
fs reviving. There is not nearly such a heavy 
stock of unabsorbed lumber in Japanese centers as 
was thought. The present month is not likely to 
see very heavy placements, but May is expected 
to produce a fair volume of Japanese orders. 


Atlantic seaboard business is fairly strong. The 
Southern Alberta Lumber Co., a Vancouver export 
company, is planning to move between 10,000,000 
and 15,000,000 feet to Atlantic ports in April and 
May. Last year the company shipped 100,000,000 
feet to eastern ports. There is a good deal of 
free cargo space. Parcel quotations are $14.50. 
Charters are $13.50, while as low as $13 has been 
offered. 

Shingle manufacturers are buoyed up with the 
hope that the tangible results from their intensive 
propaganda campaign are beginning to show. 
Shingles are improving in demand, so shingle men 
think, Huntting & Merritt, who operate a modern 
electric shingle mill, have just shipped a full train 
of fifty cars of shingles direct to Buffalo, N. Y. 
It is the largest single shipment ever despatched 
from this Province at one time, and the first time 
a full trainload was sent on a thru journey. 


Jasspon and Hamilton, visiting Georgia lumber- 
men, have been looking over the Okanagan Saw- 
mills (Ltd.), at Enderby, in the interior. These 
mills, together with extensive pine and fir timber 
limits, belong to A. R. Rogers, of Minneapolis, and 
the mill has been shut down for the last two years. 
D. J. Craig, representing Mr. Rogers, accompanied 
the visiting lumbermen, 


The big Granby Mining Co., with huge smelter 
and concentrator at Anyox on the northern coast 
of British Columbia, has taken up some logging 
enterprises at Alice Arm, where large camps are 
being put in. The Dolly Varden mine railway is 
to be used. The company will establish its own 
sawmills, 

Port Alberni, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, is having a regular succession of lumber 
vessels loaded at the mills there. The Saint 
Dunstan completed a cargo of 4,000,000 feet for 
New York and Boston at the Alberni Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.’s wharf. The Clausiug and Dona Lane 
are Now being filled at the same mill; the former is 
ee Pedro and the latter for Poughkeepsie, 


Pole and tie cutting in northern British Colum- 
bla, especially on the line of the Canadian National 
ilway, has shown big advancement. The de- 
Mand is increasing steadily, and large American 
Interests have prospected the field with the in- 
tention of further expansion. For this coming 
Season it is proposed to establish camps on the 
north side of the Skeena River. 
aon Dominion Government forestry branch has 
thi - experimental operations in reforestation in 
the rovince. The greatest activity has been on 
at upper tributaries of the Fraser River. At 
pe eg Arm, however, a small nursery has been 
lished. Sugar maple and birch from eastern 


anada, Scotch pine and Norway spruce were suc- 
cessfully started. es 
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HERE is a Bradley- Miller Frame of 

genuine white pine for every standard 
size of window opening in town or country 
houses. Built to the highest standards, 
Bradley - Miller Frames reduce building 
costs, speed construction, and insure long 
and perfect service. 


You can lower freight costs, carry smaller 
material investments, and secure more 
rapid stock turnovers by taking advantage 
of our mixed car shipments of lumber, 
frames and mouldings. 


Bradley - Miller & Co. 


Bay City, Michigan 
Eastern Frame Representative: 


A. D. MOORE, P. O. Box 867, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Bradley Miller 
Aye FRAMES 

















yg : be a mg D St k 
. pf Band Sawn nicely UILY COC 


4 cars 1” Select and Better Basswood. 
4 cars 1” No. 3 Common Basswood. 
lcar 5/4” No. 2 Common Birch. 
2 cars 5/4” No. 3 Common Birch. 
%car 2” Select and Better Birch. 
lecar 10/4” Select and Better Birch. 
5 cars 6/4” No. 3 Common Soft Elm. 
If interested 3 cars 5/4” No. 2 Com. and Btr. Rock Elm. 
write or lear 5/4” No. 3 Common Rock Elm. 
wire 2 cars 1”? No. 3 and better White Pine. 
2 cars 1” Mill Run Spruce. 


TIPLER LUMBER CO., Tipler, Wis. 
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The Two Bundles 






They FIT! 


They are always template- 
true to the smallest fraction 
of an inch! That’s another 
advantage of 


cOWiey 
“Semi-Set-Up” FRAMES 


—are made of the West’s finest frame 
material, soft-textured White Pine. 


—are the product of specialized ma- 
chinery and good workmen. 


—save labor and frame investment. 





OUR NEW 
“BLUE PRINT 
BOOK’” tells the 
whole story in 
word, chart and 
picture! 


Write for it! 


The 
Completed 
Frame— 

7 to 10 Minutes Later! 








Address Inquiries to 


THE CROWLEY CoO. 
Box 2113 SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











Mr. Retailer 


We are now ready to bid on your 


mixed yard orders. Mail us your 
hard ones. Include 


SHINGLES AND POSTS 
NORWAY, WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
MAPLE FLOORING and SMALL TIMBERS 


If we haven’t your particular size, we’ll saw it. 
Prices and quality will be right. 
ESCANAB. 
Stack Lumber Company, man} 




















OBITUARY _ 


WILLIAM -H. RICHARDSON, Civil War ye, 
eran and prominent lumberman of Sheboygay 
Falls, Wis., died at his home there at the 
of 83. He was a son of Joseph Richardgoy 
pioneer lumberman of Sheboygan county, and y 
an early age entered his father’s employ in that 
business. With the exception of the years dy. 
ing which he served in the Union army during 
the Civil War, Mr. Richardson had been actiy 
in the business until the time of his retiremey 
in 1914. From the time he was discharged fron 
the army until 1896 he and his brother, Egbert 
operated the lumber business under the name ,j 
Richardson Brothers. At the death of Egber 
his interests were taken over by his son, Egber, 
Jr. This partnership between uncle and nephey 


operated a saw mill and manufacturing busineg} 


until William Richardson turned his _interegt 
over to his two sons, Jairus and Lemont. yy 
Richardson had been in poor health for the lay 
seven years. He is survived by his widow ani 
two sons. 





LAURA W. LANG, wife of James H. Lang} 


treasurer and manager of the Chicago Lumber 
Sales Co., 20 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicagy, 
died at Mercy Hospital on Wednesday evening 
April 9, ss seven weeks’ illness from 
influenza. Mrs. ng was the daughter of 0, § 
Whitmore, one of the old-time lumber manufac. 
turers of Cadillac, Mich., who later moved t 
California, where for some time he represented 
the American Lumberman, and died there {p 
1908. Mrs. Lang was born in Chicago. March 
31, 1883, and was married to James H. Lang on 
Sept. 17, 1911. Funeral services were held from 
the residence, 5758 Kenwood Avenue, on Friday, 
April 11, with interment at Mt. Olivet Cemetery, 
Mrs. Lang is survived by her husband, five gis- 
ters, and two brothers. One brother, Oliver §, 
—” is in the lumber business at Seattle, 
ash, 





MRS. H, J. DUDLEY, wife of H. J. Dudley, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., and mother of Charles 
B. Dudley, of Memphis, Tenn., died at the 
family home in Grand Rapids on Friday, April 4, 
Her son, Charles B. Dudley, is well known in 
the Memphis lumber trade and is active in the 


National Hardwood Lumber Association. Her} 


husband, H. J. Dudley, head of the Dudley Lum- 
ber Co., of Grand Rapids, is one of the promi- 
nent members of the northern hardwood whole- 
sale trade, and was at one time president of the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association. The 
sympathy of a wide circle of friends in the lum- 
ber _ is extended to both in their bereave- 
ment. 





BENJAMIN J. COTTRILL, of Huntsville, Ont. 
died at his home there recently at the age of 
75. Mr. Cottrill had been in the lumber busi 
ness since he was 21. At that age he moved to 
Hobart, in Simcoe County, Ontario, conducting 
a saw and shingle mill there for a number o! 
years and later interested himself in the tug 
boat business in Georgian Bay. He also went in 
for shingle manufacturing at Midland, Ont. 
Thirty years ago he moved to Port Sidney and 
entered actively into the lumber and _ shingle 
business there, until seventeen years ago, when 
he purchased the Locks Mills at Huntsville from 
S. H. Jacobs. He leaves a widow and several 
children. 





SPENCER L. CASE, 80, pioneer lumberman of 
Milwaukee, died at his home in the suburb of 
West Allis. Mr. Case was born in the neigh- 


boring suburb of Wauwatosa, in 1834, and from | 


the time he was four years old has been living 
at West Allis. He succeeded his father 48 
proprietor of the old Case sawmill, which stood 
near the family home until just a few years ag0. 
It was this mill that sawed up the larger 
portion of the timber that once stood on the 
present site of the town of Greenfield. Mr, Case 
is survived by a widow and seven children. 





ROBERT L. ANDERSON, 56 years old, head 
of the Anderson Lumber Co. in Ashland, Ill. 
died April 12 in his home there, after an illness 
of six months. Mr. Anderson had been in the 
retail lumber business a score of years and ~— 
widely known in the trade thru that section 0 
the State. The widow and two sons, Roland an 
Samuel, both at home, survive. Funeral serv: 
ices were held April 14 at the residence and 
burial took place in the Ashland cemetery. 





STANLEY LISTER, aged 44, was shot and 
killed while working on the lawn at his home i 
Everett, Wash., Friday, April 11, by a mill hans 
who then shot and fatally wounded himee 
Mr. Lister was assistant manager of the pn 
Lumber Co., at Mukilteo, Wash., and the at 
derer had applied for work and had been ati 
that there would be no place open for him U 
next week. 





ROSCOE MULLINS, for many years @ lum 
berman of the Yeager section of the Pike a 
ty, Kentucky, hardwood field, died at his 5nd 
there on Monday, April 14, aged 48, paged 
an illness of about a year. He leaves 4 
and several children. 
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